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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE 
THIRD VOLUME 


IN issuing this third volume, I take the opportunity of 
A making a statement, which perhaps it would have been 
well to have made before . 1 

The reader will observe that there is scarcely any allusion 
in this work to the kindred works of modern writers on the 
same subject. This is not from any want of respect for 
the able historians who have written upon the discovery, 
or the conquest, of America. I felt, however, from the 
first, that my object in investigating this portion of 
history was different from theirs ; and I wished to keep 
my mind clear from the influence which these eminent 
persons might have exercised upon it. 

Moreover, while admitting fully the advantage to be 
derived from the study of these modern writers, I thought 
that it was better, upon the whole, to have a work com¬ 
posed from independent sources, which would convey the 
impression that the original documents had made upon 
another mind. 

Here and there I have accidentally become acquainted 
with what some modern writer has said upon a particular 
point; and I have endeavoured to confirm or refute his 
views. But, with the exception of the historical fragment 

1 [The first two volumes of the original edition were published in 
1855, the third in 1857, and the fourth in 1861.] 
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of Muftoz and the biographies of Quintana, I have not read 
thirty pages of all that has been written by modern writers 
on the Spanish Conquest 

It is seldom worth while, I think, to explain how any 
book has been written, except in such a case as the present, 
when the explanation may altogether remove any appear¬ 
ance even of discourtesy to persons who should receive 
nothing but gratitude and honour from a fellow-labourer. 

London, February 1857. 
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BOOK XII 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF CORTES 

CHAPTER I 

STATE OP MEXICO AFTER THE CONQUEST-THANKSGIVING FOR 

THE VICTORY-MEXICO REBUILT AND REPEOPLED-CHRIS- 

TOVAL DE TAPIA SENT TO SUPERSEDE CORTES—-REVOLT OF 

PANUCO—CORTES INHABITS MEXICO-MEMORIAL OF CON- 

QUISTADORES TO THE EMPEROR-ARRIVAL OF FRANCISCANS 

N OTHING can well convey a surer intimation of the 
sad state of Mexico, on the day of its conquest, than 
the fact that both the victors and the vanquished began 
to leave the city. Cortes and his soldiers returned to their 
camp, while, for three days and nights, the causeways 
were crowded by the departing Mexicans—yellow, flaccid, 
filthy, miserable beings, “whom it was grief to behold .” 1 
When the city was deserted, Cortes sent persons in to 
view it. They found the houses full of dead bodies. 
The few wretched creatures who still here and there 
appeared, were those who, from extreme poverty, sick¬ 
ness, or indifference to life, were unwilling or unable to 
crawl out. In a great town there are always some abject 
persons to whom long despair and utter hardness of life 
make any lair seem welcome. The surface of the ground 
had been ploughed up, in order to get at the roots of 
the herbage. The bark of the trees had been eaten off; 
and not a drop of fresh water was to be found. 

1 “ I say that for three days and nights all three causeways were 
full to the brim with Indians—men, women, and children—who never 
ceased crowding along to depart, and so yellow, flaccid, filthy and 
stinking, that it was a grief to behold them.’’—B ernal Diaz, cap. 

156. 


III. A 
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Mexico was taken on the 13th of August 1521. 1 For 
three days afterwards Cortes remained in his camp, and 
he then proceeded to the neighbouring city of Cuyoacan. 
His first care for the city of Mexico was to give orders 
that the aqueduct should be repaired. His first act on 
behalf of his own troops was to offer a thanksgiving for 
the victory. After the thanksgiving, Cortes held a great 
banquet in Cuyoacan. At this feast, which was followed 
by a dance, the soldiers, naturally excited by their long 
abstinence from anything like amusement, indulged in 
such freaks and excesses that Father Olmedo was greatly 
scandalized. Cortes being informed of this by Sandoval, 
suggested to the good monk that he should appoint a 
solemn procession, after which mass should be celebrated, 
and the Father might give the army a sermon, telling 
them “ that they should not despoil the Indians of their 
goods or their daughters, nor quarrel amongst themselves, 
but conduct themselves like Catholic Christians, that so 
God might continue to favour them.” This was accord¬ 
ingly done with all fitting solemnity. 

The next thing was to dismiss the Indian allies, who 
were favoured with many gracious words and promises; 
and were enriched with cotton, gold, and various spoil— 
amongst which were portions of the bodies of their 
enemies salted. 2 They then joyfully departed to their 
own country. 

The allies being dismissed, the Mexicans were ordered 
to make clean the streets of Mexico, and to return to 
the city in two months’ time. A quarter of the town 
was appointed for their particular habitation, divided from 
that of the Spaniards by one of the great water-streets. 

The next question concerned the spoil of Mexico. The 
conquerors were entirely disappointed by the smallness 
of the booty. 8 Murmurs arose amongst the soldiery, and 
the meaner spirits began to suspect that their General 

1 [While Mexico was a Spanish possession the day was kept annually 
as a festival, in which, however, the natives would never join.] 

* “And as well they took away with them a sufficient quantity of the 
flesh of the Mexican Indians, cooked and salted, which they would 
divide among their relatives and friends and eat at their feasts as 
trophies won from their enemies.”— Brrnai. Diaz, cap. 156. 

* [Bernal Diaz says the whole spoil was worth 380,000 pesos of gold.] 
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concealed the spoil for his own benefit. Cortes, with a 
weakness that was unusual in him, consented, at the 
instance of the King's Treasurer, that Quauhtemotzin and 
his cousin, the King of Tlacuba, should be submitted to 
the torture, in order that they might be induced to dis¬ 
cover where they had hid their treasures. 1 During the 
cruel process, the King of Tlacuba, suffering agonies from 
the torture, looked beseechingly to his lord paramount 
to give him licence to tell what he knew, whereupon 
the gallant young King, himself in torment, treated his 
fellow-sufferer with contempt, uttering these remarkable 
words, —“Am 1 in any delight, or bath?” (Estoi yo en 
algun deleite, 6 banof ) It appears, however, that one or 
the other of the Kings confessed, that ten days before the 
capture of the city, the King of Mexico had ordered the 
pieces of artillery which he had taken from the Spaniards 
to be thrown into the lake, together with whatever gold, 
silver, precious stones, and jewels remained to him. It is 
remarkable that Cortes makes no mention of this torture 
of the captive Kings in his letter to the Emperor. After¬ 
wards, when the transaction was made a matter of formal 
accusation against him, he defended himself by declaring 
that “he had done it at the request of Julian de Alderete, 
the King’s Treasurer, and in order that the truth might 
appear, for all men said that he (Cortes) possessed the 
whole of the riches of Montezuma, and that he did not 
like to have Quauhtemotzin tortured, for fear the fact 
should come out against himself of having kept back the 
spoil.” 2 

It may not be out of place to remind the reader what 

1 [They were tortured by roasting their feet, bathed in oil, before a 
slow fire.] 

2 GOMARA, Crimea de la Nueva-Espaiia , cap. 1 45. Barcia, 
HistoriadorcSy tom. 2. 

[As horse soldiers obtained only 100 pesos of gold each, and footmen 
proportionately less, from the plunder when the city fell, Cortes was 
suspected by every one of concealing treasure, and the accusations were 
formally made in his residencia. But Mr. II. H. Bancroft points out 
that the expectations of the soldiers were regardless of probabilities, 
and that the city had already been too well searched to provide any 
huge prizes.] 
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kind of man Cortes was at the time of the conquest of 
Mexico. One who knew him well, and whose descriptions 
of men are often as minute as if he was noting animals 
for sale, thus depicts Cortes. “ He was of good make 
and stature; well-proportioned and stalwart. The colour 
of his face inclined to pallor, 1 and his countenance was 
not very joyful, if his face had been longer, it would 
have been handsomer. His eyes, when he looked at you, 
had an amiable expression, otherwise, a haughty one. 
His beard was dark and thin, and so was his hair. His 
chest was deep, and his shoulders finely formed. He 
w r as slender, with very little stomach ; somewhat bow- 
legged, with well-turned thighs and ankles. He was 
a good horseman, and dexterous in the use of all arms, 
as well on foot as on horseback; and, above all, he had 
heart and soul, which are what is most to the purpose.” 2 3 * * * 

The same author dwells on the wonderful patience of 
Cortes. When very angry, there was a vein which swelled 
in his forehead, and another in his throat ; but, however 
enraged, his words were always mild and decorous. He 
might indulge with his friends in such an expression as 
“ Plague upon you ” (mal pexe a vos) ; but to the common 
soldiers, even when they said the rudest things to him, 
he merely replied, “ Be silent, or go in God’s name, and 
from henceforward have more care in what you say, or 
it will cost you dear, and I shall have to chastise you.” 

It appears that, in extreme cases of anger, he had a 
curious habit of throwing off his cloak ; but even then 
he always kept himself from coarse and violent language 8 
—a wise practice—for a furious gesture is readily forgiven 
(it is a mere sign of the passion of the speaker); not so 
a single hasty word, which may kindle all the fires of vanity 
in the person spoken to. 

In his mode of argument the same composure was visible, 
and he was a master in the arts of persuasive rhetoric. 

1 Lit . “ ash-coloured,”—the cinereus color of the Romans. 

2 Bernal Diaz, cap. 203. 

3 “Though sometimes, when excessively angry with some one, he 

would fling down his cloak, yet he never used any violent or coarse 

language to his captains and soldiers.”—B ernal Diaz, cap. 203. 

[Compare Napoleon’s treatment of his hat in his calculated rages.] 
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He was remarkably clean and neat in his person, 1 not 
delighting much in fine silks or velvets, or gorgeous 
ornaments. One chain only, of exquisite workmanship, 
he wore, with an image of the Virgin depending from it, 
and one diamond ring. 

He was very fond of games of chance, but good or ill- 
fortune in them never disturbed his equanimity, though 
it gave him opportunity for witty sayings. 2 

He was very firm in his resolves. To those who have 
read the history of Mexico up to this time, it is scarcely 
necessary to mention this fact. But as no human virtue 
is without its corresponding drawback, it appears prob¬ 
able, from some words his chaplain lets fall, that Cortes 
occasionally carried his military resolve into civil life, 
and stood more upon his rights in legal matters than 
was always wise or prudent. He was not what may 
be called a profuse man, and was occasionally even 
parsimonious, though immensely liberal as a lover or 

1 Gomara, CrAnica de la Nueva-Espaila , cap. 238. Barcia, 
Historiadores, tom. 2. 

a “ He was excessively fond of gambling at cards and dice, but never 
lost his temper at play, and delighted in using those witticisms customary 
among players.”— Bernal Diaz, cap. 203. 

It is curious to note the same trait, of a fondness for games of chance, 
in Augustus Ca*sar. — “ It was considered a defiance of public opinion 
in Augustus to avow almost without scruple that he was accustomed 
to amuse himself in his family, or among his nearest associates, with 
games of chance for the most trifling ventures. He played, says 
Suetonius, openly, and without disguise, even in his old age ; nor did 
he confine himself to the genial month of December, but amused 
himself in this way any day of the year, whether of business or holiday. 
Familiar letters have been preserved in which he recounts to Tiberius 
his bloodless contest at the supper table with Yinieius and Silius; how 
they had player!, for pastime, not for gain, sporting a single denarius 
upon each die, and sweeping the modest stakes with the lucky throw 
of the Venus. ‘ We played every day through the five-day feast of 
Minerva, and kept the table warm. Your brother was most vociferous. 
Yet he lost but little after all. ... I lost for my part twenty pieces : 
but then I was generous, as usual, for had I insisted on all my winnings, 
or retained all I gave away, I should have gained fifty. But I like to 
be liberal, and I expect immortal honour for it.' To Julia he wrote : 
* I make you a present of 250 denarii, the sum I gave to each of my 
guests to play at dice with at supper, or, if they pleased, at odd and 
even.”’— Mkri vale’s History of the Romans under the Empire , vol. 
iv, chap. 37, p. 294* 
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a friend, or when he thought to carry a purpose in war, 
or when he wished to gratify any particular fancy. 1 

His present grandeur of estate sat upon him with 
the easiness of a well-fitting robe that had long been 
worn, and he presented in no way the appearance of a 
new-made man. He seemed rather to have come to 
some high fortune which had been awaiting him from 
his birth. Any one, however, who has seen the singular 
dignity and grace of bearing which a Spanish peasant 
of the present day will manifest, even under difficult 
circumstances, can easily imagine that a descendant of 
a good family, with Pizarros and Altamiranos for im¬ 
mediate ancestors, would be very little disconcerted at 
being suddenly called to sit in the seat of judgment, 
to dispense rewards amongst obedient followers, and 
to sway an obsequious people, accustomed to be ruled by 
monarchs of a like imperious dignity and composure. 2 

It is probable that Cortes, partially at least, fulfilled 
the requisites of that character, one of the rarest to 
be met with, and very much wanted at that time in the 
Indies—an admirable man of business. Rare, almost, 
as great poets, — rarer, perhaps, than veritable saints 
and martyrs,—are consummate men of business. A 
man, to be excellent in this way, must not only be 
variously gifted, but his gifts should be nicely pro¬ 
portioned to one another. He must have in a high 
degree that virtue which men have always found the 
least pleasant of virtues, — prudence. His prudence, 
however, will not be merely of a cautious and quiescent 
order, but that which, being ever actively engaged, is 
more fitly called discretion than prudence. Such a man 
must have an almost ignominious love of details, blended 
(and this is a rare combination) with a high power 
of imagination, enabling him to look along extended 

1 44 He spent profusely for purposes of war, on women, for his friends, 
or for any whim, but showed himself niggardly in some things.”— 
Gomara, Crdnica de la Nueva-Espaiia , cap. 238. Barcia, Historic - 
dorcs, tom. 2. 

* For the descent of Cortes from illustrious ancestors, see PiZARRO 
Y Orrellana, Varones Ilustrcs de Nuevo Mundo ; Cortes , cap. I. 
Fr co . Diego de Sayas, Anales de Aragon , cap. 1 ; and Doc . InPd . 9 
tom. 4, p. 238. 
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lines of possible action, and put these details in their 
right places. He requires a great knowledge of character, 
with that exquisite tact which feels unerringly the right 
moment when to act. A discreet rapidity must pervade 
all the movements of his thought and action. He must 
be singularly free from vanity, and is generally found to be 
an enthusiast, who has the art to conceal his enthusiasm. 

Cardinal Ximenes, King Ferdinand, Vasco Nunez, 
and Cortes are the four men who, in the history of the 
Indies, have been seen to manifest the greatest powers 
of business. Las Casas, also, was a very able man, 
possessing many of the highest faculties for the conduct 
of affairs. But Cortes probably outshone the rest; and 
had the Indies been his appanage, instead of a country 
unrighteously conquered by him, the administration of 
the Conquest would have been brought to the highest 
perfection that it could have reached at that period. 

Amidst the infinite variety of human beings, not 
merely can no one man be found exactly like another, but 
no character can be superimposed upon another without 
large differences being at once discernible. Still there 
is often a vein of similarity amongst remarkable men 
which enables us to classify them as belonging to the 
same order. Cortes, for instance, was of the same order 
as Charles the Fifth and Augustus Caesar. Each of 
them had supreme self - possession : the bitterest 
misfortune never left them abject; the highest success 
found them composed to receive it. Each of them, 
though grave and dignified, was remarkable for affability 
with all kinds of men. All three w'ere eminently 
tenacious of their resolves, but, at the same time, 
singularly amenable to reason -which is, perhaps, the 
first quality in a ruler. Charles the Fifth was much 
the least cruel; but the cruelty of the others was never 
wanton, never capricious, never divorced from policy. 
They had all three long memories, both of benefits and 
injuries. They were firm friends, and good masters to 
their subordinates, but could not be accused of favouritism. 
Cortes had, perhaps, more poetry in him than was to be 
found in either of the others. He had the warlike element 
which is discernible in Charles the Fifth, but was cer- 
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tainly a greater commander, and possessed more readiness 
and flexibility. Finally, Augustus Caesar, Cortes, and Charles 
the Fifth were of that rare order of men in whom there is 
perpetual growth of character,—who go on learning,—to 
whom every blunder they commit is a fruitful lesson,—with 
whom there is less that is accidental than is to be ob¬ 
served in the rest of mankind,—and of whom humanity, 
with much to regret, cannot fail to be proud. 

The characters of great men may be more amply 
summed up, and more justly appreciated, at the close 
of their careers; but it seems well, occasionally, to look 
at them with all the light we can get, in the midst of 
their labours, and to endeavour to see them in the guise 
in which they stood when they were face to face with 
other great men, and immersed in the contests of life. 

Such as he has been described above was Cortes at 
the vigorous age of thirty-five, in the height of his 
unrivalled career, after one of the most memorable con¬ 
quests made known to us in history. 

This is not the place for mentioning at any le ngth the 
discoveries and conquests of which Cortes now laid the 
foundation. As was to be expected, ambassadors arrived 
at the Spanish Camp from neighbouring territories; and 
Cortes was enabled to give* them a most significant 
illustration of his prowess, by taking them to behold the 
ruins of Mexico. 1 Their mode of describing events was 
pictorial ; and here was a scene which, if well portrayed, 
needed little comment by words or hieroglyphics. 

Cortes now prepared for the occupation of the site 
of Mexico by his own men, giving the usual quantities 
of land {solarcs) to those who w ished to become residents. 2 

1 “ I took them to see the destruction and desolation of the city of 
Temixtitan, and they were very much surprised on seeing its strength 
and power of resistance, situated as it is in the midst of the water.”— 
Lorkvzana, p. 30S. 

' l [A condition of the grants was that each recipient should build a 
house and hold possession for five years. Kach house was so strongly 
built as to be a small fortress in case of a native rising. Cortes con¬ 
structed two houses for himself on the sites of two of Montezuma's 
palaces; one was subsequently sold to the government and became the 
vice-regal palace.] 
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He then appointed the principal officers, the Alcaldes 
and Regidores. The building of the town was carried on 
with such rapidity, that in five months after its com¬ 
mencement, the new Mexico already gave promise of 
becoming, as the old had been, the principal and ruling 
city of those provinces. 1 It is a remarkable fact that 
the Tezcucans were largely employed 2 in this rebuilding, 
thus fulfilling, at least partially, a prophecy made by the 
Mexicans in the height of the war. 3 The labour was 
great, food was very scarce, and numbers of the work¬ 
men died from the effects of famine. It is worthy of 

note that they brought the materials for building on 

their shoulders, or dragged them along by sheer force, 4 

and their only comfort during these great exertions 

seems to have been in working to the sound of music. 5 

Cortes did not accomplish all these great works with¬ 
out the envy that belongs to such men and such deeds. 
The white walls of the palaces of Cuyoacan were blackened 
each morning by malicious pasquinades in poetry and 
prose. Some said that the sun, and the moon, and the 
stars, and the sea, had their courses, and if sometimes 
they went out of these courses, they nevertheless re¬ 

turned to their original state, and that so it would have 
to be with the ambition of Cortes. Others said 
that the soldiers should not call themselves the Con - 

1 “ I believe, your Majesty, that day by day it will go on increasing 
to such a degree that, as it was formerly the capital and mistress of 
all these provinces, it will still be so hereafter/’—L orenzana, p. 307. 

* “ By the death of his brother, Don Hernando, Don Carlos 
Iztlixuchitl was made lord of Tczcuco with the consent and at the 
request of the people, and he w as ordered to bring most of his subjects to 
work as carpenters, stonemasons, and builders generally/’ —(ioMARA, 
Crdntia de la Nu era- K sf>a fi a , cap. 162. Barcia, Historiado? es> 
tom. 2. 

8 See ante , vol. ii, p. 359. 

4 The great architectural works of nations in the olden lime indicate 
an utter prodigality «>f human life, and declare the largeness of the 
despotic power under which men worked. 

4 “The work was heavy, for stone, earth, wood, lime, bricks, and 
all the other mateiials, were carried on their shoulders, or dragged by 
them. But it was curious to hear the songs and music they used at 
work. One apostrophised his town or lord; others mocked and 
bantered each other.”— Gomaka, Crdnica de la Ntteva-Espana, cap. 
162. Barcia, Ziistonadore j, tom. 2. 
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quistadores of New Spain, but the conquered of Cortes 
(conquistados dc Htnuindo COthers wrote-— 

“ Alas ! how sad a soul I bear, 

Until I see what is my share.” 1 2 

Cortes, who could use his pen as well as his sword, 
was not backward in replying to his maligners; and 
he wittily wrote up “ A white wall, the paper of fools ” 
(Pared blatica , pa pel de necios). Finally, however, the 
practice of scribbling these things on the walls rose to 
such a height, that Cortes was obliged to exercise his 
authority in forbidding it altogether. 

Another disagreeable episode in the affairs of Cortes 
was the arrival of an obscure man, named Christoval 
de Tapia, as Governor of New Spain. This appointment 
was the work of the Bishop of Burgos, who, whether 
he thwarted Las Casas, or, w ith much less injustice, con¬ 
demned the proceedings of Cortes, was always in the 
wrong. - Cortes himself made some show of obeying 
Tapia, but the friends of Cortes would not listen to 
this man’s taking upon him so important a charge, and 

1 Bernai. Diaz, cap. 157. 

[Spaniards of all classes possess that sense of humour which is the 
saving salt of nations as of individuals. From the nature of the 
subject, the reader of these volumes obtains little indication of the 
courage, self-respect, courtesy, and capacity for self-sacrifice that are 
elements of the Spanish national character. It would lx? as unjust to 
judge all Spaniards by the standard of the adventurers who came to the 
Indies, as it would be to measure Englishmen by the tenants of the 
convict prisons, or Frenchmen by the Paris mob.] 

2 [Bishop Fonseca was acting in the interest of Velazquez, who was 
furious at the continued success of Cortes. Tapia’s commission and 
instructions were signed by Cardinal Adrian in the absence of the 
Emperor, and the followers of Cortes made this a reason for refusing 
obedience until a reply was received from Charles V. to their memorials. 
Tapia hesitated to proceed tjeyond Villa Rica, where Narvaez still lived 
as a prisoner ; Cortes sent delegates to meet him who persuaded, 
bribed, or “conducted” him on board ship ( Col. de Doc. In/d. . . . 
del Real Archivo de Indias , vol. xxvi.). In Spain the position of 
Cortes was improved by the discovery that Fonseca had accepted heavy 
bribes from Velazquez, “including an encomienda of natives, who were 
compelled under the lash to extract gold for the good Bishop in the 
Cuban mines” (H. II. Bancroft). Fonseca was ordered not to 
interfere further in matters relating to Cortes.] 
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he was obliged to quit New Spain. This transaction 
is worth mentioning only as showing amidst what 
interruptions and vexations Cortes worked out his great 
achievements. It was not until three years and four 
months after Cortes had been elected Captain-General 
by his followers, in the council held at Vera Cruz , 1 
that he was appointed by the Court of Spain Governor 
and Captain-General, in a despatch dated at Valladolid 
the 15th of October 1522. 3 

A further trouble to the administration of Cortes, 
which also is worth mentioning only as showing the 
nature of the difficulties he had to contend with, was 
the revolt of Panueo, a province to the north-east of 
Mexico. Cortes went to Panueo himself, and succeeded, 
after several encounters with the Indians, in subduing 
them and pacificating the province. 

Soon after his return from this expedition Cortes 
despatched messengers to Spain to urge his own claims 
and those of the ('orujuistadores ; who also on their own 
account sent a memorial to the Emperor. 

These messengers did not go empty-handed. They 
were commissioned to take the Emperor eighty-eight 
thousand pesos, in gold bars, and the wardrobe of the 
late monarch of Mexico, Montezuma, which was rich 
with jewels, amongst them some pearls the size of 
hazel-nuts. These treasures never reached the Court 
of Spain, for they were captured by a French corsair, 
named Jean Florin. They probably, however, did as 
much good to the Emperor as if they had been spent 
upon his armies, for they served to give the King of 
France some intimation of the wealth which the King 
of Spain was likely to draw' from the Indies. The 
despatches had been intrusted to a man of the name 
of Alonso de Avila, who, though taken prisoner, con¬ 
trived to have these valuable documents conveyed to 
some friends of Cortes in Spain, whence they w T ere 
forwarded to his Majesty the Emperor, in Flanders. 

1 Sec vol. ii, p. 194. 

a [This decree followed on an investigation held l>y Charles V., 
which resulted in the disgrace of Velasquez and Fonseca. The former 
died in 1524 . ] 
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The exact time of Alonso de Avila’s departure from 
Vera Cruz was the 20th of December 1522, 1 


The petition from the Conquistadores gave an account 
of the siege, besought his Majesty to send to New Spain 
a bishop, and monks of all the religious Orders, explained 
their own conduct in not receiving Tapia, prayed that 
the government of New Spain might be conferred upon 
Cortes (the news of his appointment as Governor had 
not yet reached them), and asked, on their own account, 
that all the royal offices in the new colony might be 
given to them. 

The above, however, are not the points in the 
memorial which are most curious, and which most 


require to be dwelt upon. 

I he world is so torn by differences of opinion, that 
it is always very interesting, and somewhat delightful, 
to find any one subject uj>on which there is singular 
unanimity. Now there was something wherein the 
Spanish conquerors and colonists universally agreed. 
Biscayan, Kstremaduran, Andalueian, (astillian — men 
who had various points of difference, and numberless 
provincial jealousies, — concurred in one request. As 
soon as any colony was in the least degree established 
in the New World, the colonists, almost in their first 
communication with their sovereign, were sure to entreat 
,p, ni *° n I ,rohlb,t law yers from coming out to them. 

lhe T; win * bri <’ f notices will serve to indicate this 
remarkable unanimity. 

In l:>Ui the- commissioners from C uba to the Court 
succeeded m obtaining an order that lawyers should 
not be a lowed to go there, because, since some had gone 
hither, lawsuits had arisen amongst the inhabitants.- 


J [1 he date is a mistake on the part of Bernal Diaz. One of the three 

&X; h r‘za' ,a,n Th n,i 1 J TT f ° r 1 rcasure is dined 

'i 22 - . The loss „f this treasure caused Charles V to 
f.?™ 1 ™' 0 ' 1 ’ for th< ‘ safeguard of the Indian trade 1 
Mare™, hi commissioners, Antonio Velar,,uez and 1 'amphilo de 
arvaez, had fagged many things, but that which they put first was 

l r-i tha ' . no lawycrs s,,ouid ** « r&r 

othf, a rC L f y th L r< ‘ S!lrrc!l “P ,he settlers to go to law with each 

Hkrkkra //is/ 7 */' t l cr y r ° rc ’ s ^ oul{ f he allowed to practise.”-- 
rlKKRtRA, /list, dt las Zndtas, dec. 2, Jjh. 2, cap. 8 . ‘ 
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The words of Vasco Nunez from the Tierra-firme, in 
1513, are so remarkable, that they must be repeated 
here. “One thing I supplicate your Highness, for it 
is much to your service, and that is, that you would 
give orders, under a great penalty, that no bachelor 
of law, or of anything else, except medicine, should be 
allowed to come to these parts of the Tierra-firme, for 
no bachelor comes here who is not a devil, and who 
does not lead the life of a devil; and not only are they 
bad themselves, but they also make and contrive a 
thousand lawsuits, and iniquities. This regulation would 
be greatly for your Highness’s service, for the land is 
new.' 1 

The prejudice against lawyers was probably com¬ 
municated by the early Spanish conquerors to the 
inhabitants of the conquered nations. In a memorable 
rebellion that took place in the Island of Hispaniola, 
which began in the year 1519, and was not finally 
quelled until the year 1533, predatory bands of fugitive 
Indians roamed about the island and harassed the 
Spaniards, who, from warriors, had become peaceful 
colonists and industrious growers of sugar. On one 
occasion, a young Spaniard, who had been captured by 
some of these revolters, and had been sentenced by 
them to lose his right hand, besought his captors to 
cut off the left hand instead, whereu|K>n the Indian in 
charge of the execution replied with these convincing 
words:—“You are a lawyer. He thankful that they 
do not slay you, and have patience." This anecdote 
was related by the sufferer himself to the historian 
Oviedo.* 2 

In the agreement made by the Emperor with Pizarro, in 
1529, respecting the discovery of Peru, it was determined 
that there should not be any lawyers in that country. 3 

In 1541 the agreement made between the Emperor 
and Cabe^a de Vaca contained a stipulation that there 
should be no lawyers or proctors in the province of 
La Plata, for experience had shown that, in lands newly- 

1 Navarret f„ CV.» mm. 3, p. 374. 

* Ovik DO, Hist, den. v Nat. dc Jndias, lib. 5, cap. 4. 

5 Herrera, Hist. de tas Indtas, dec. 4, lib. 6, cap. 5. 
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peopled, many quarrels and lawsuits were promoted by 
them. 1 

And now, in this memorial to the Emperor, from 
the Conquistadores of Mexico, Bernal Diaz states—“We 
supplicated him that he should not send lawyers, for 
in entering the country they would throw it into con¬ 
fusion with their books and there would be lawsuits 
and dissensions.” 2 

The King granted their request, and in the regulations 
which he made for the colony in 1523, he consented, 
“in order that they (the colonists) might perpetuate 
themselves and live in peace,” that no lawyers should 
be allowed to go there, or, if any should go, that they 
should not be allowed to advocate causes. 3 

In 1527 the matter was reconsidered, and lawyers 
were allowed to go to New Spain, “as the affairs of 
that country were now of such magnitude that they 
(the lawyers) could not be dispensed with.” 

In the following year, however, it appears that the 
colonists in New Spain again petitioned against the 
entry of lawyers, alleging the mischiefs they had caused. 4 
On the other hand, it was argued, there were people 
who could not defend their own causes. Finally, the 
Court of Spain empowered the authorities in Mexico to 

1 “That there shall be no lawyers or proctors, because experience has 
shown that in newly discovered and colonized countries many quarrels 
and lawsuits are caused by them.”— Herrera, Hist, de las Jndias, 
dec. 7, lib. 2, cap. 8. 

[On 16th August 1538 the town council of Quito resolved “ that since 
the arrival of a certain attorney, Bachiller Guevara, many suits had 
been stirred up”; he was therefore “forbidden to exercise his profession, 
or to give advice, or his opinion, on any controversy or matter of 
litigation” under a penalty of one hundred pesos :—(Quito Municipality 
Records ). At the present day South America swarms with pettifogging 
hangers-on of the law, who are continually inciting to litigation, ana 
are popularly known as tinterillos , “ inkworms.”] 

2 Bernal Diaz, cap. 169. 

3 Herrera, Hist, de las Indias } dec. 3, lib. 5, cap. 2. 

4 [In 1529 there was a law made that because “We are informed 
that there are many in the Indies who bear false witness, perjuring 
themselves in lawsuits and finding many to employ them,” such 
persons were to be punished according to the laws of Castille. By 
another decree of 1530 the laws of Castille were put in force in the 
American possessions, unless specifically altered. ] 
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act as they might think best in the matter, adding this 
remarkable proviso,—that the advocates were to swear 
that if their clients had not the right on their side, 
they would not help them. 1 

In 1532, notice was taken of the fact that “by the 
malice of men, and the introduction of so many lawyers 
and scriveners,” the laudable custom of deciding suits by 
arbitration had fallen into desuetude, and the Spanish 
Government sought to bring back the state of things 
to that of the good old times. 2 

I have little doubt that lawyers and lawsuits flourished 
in New Spain, notwithstanding this last effort of the Court 
to restrain them. But the protest uniformly made by the 
colonists in every infant colony, and not merely made once, 
but persisted in, is a circumstance which the statesman 
will not pass by without heed. It would almost seem 
as if each colonist had undergone some dread experience 
of law, and felt as if that which might be borne in an old 
country, where other things have been worn into some 
forms of convenience, could not be endured when the rest 
of life was also severe and complicated. It was too much 
for a man who had to fight against new diseases, noxious 
animals, a trying climate, and surrounding barbarians, to 
be also molested by the cruel frivolities, the fatal forms, 

1 “ On condition that, as soon as theyicommenced to practise and to be 
employed in cases, they should swear that if their clients had not right on 
their side they would not help them ; nor ask for adjournments in order to 
prolong a case.”— Herrera, Hist, de las Indias y dec. 4, lib. 3, cap. 9. 

2 “And because it was usual when these Indies and colonies were 
first discovered (lawyers and proctors not being permitted in them in order 
to avoid lawsuits), that differences should be composed by the arbitra¬ 
tion of a wise and learned man, assisted by other prudent and discreet 
persons, so that people might live in greater peace and concord; and 
since that time, by the malice of men, and the introduction of so many 
lawyers and scriveners, this good and praiseworthy custom has been 
lost; and not only are people given up to lawsuits, but if, as of old, 
some cases are compromised before arbitrators they are not willing, as 
heretofore, to accept their decisions; wherefore it is ordered that all 
decrees of arbitration given shall be carried into effect agreeable to the 
Law of Madrid, established by the Catholic Kings in 1449 .” — Herrera, 
Hist, de las Indias , dec. 5, lib. 2, cap. 8. There must be some mistake 
in this passage, for Ferdinand and Isabella were not born in 1449 , but 
probably they confirmed the laws with respect to arbitration which are 
alluded to by Herrera. 
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the needless precautions which soon become snares, 
the subtlety applied to verbiage which no skill can 
securely arrange and no dialectics can disentangle, and 
all the vast delay, which belong to great lawsuits in 
highly-civilized communities. These things can only be 
borne when the rest of life is very smooth. 

It was a pity that the colonists often cumbered their 
protest against lawyers by putting in the same class 
with them converted Moors and Jews. 1 But the dread 
and horror of these converts, who might, however, have 
made admirable citizens in a new country, was such, as 
to render the Spaniards of that day utterly unreasonable 
and unjust towards them. 2 

As the Anglo-Saxon and the Spaniard have been the two 
great modern colonizers of the world, it cannot be without 
profit for us to look closely at such indications as the 
above of the feelings and opinions of the first European 
occupants of the New World. Moreover, to note the evils 
which a new colony seeks especially to free itself from, is 
a way of discerning the sincere thoughts of the subjects in 
the mother country. 

The infant colony, though not as yet much disturbed by 
lawyers, was vexed by the difficulties which naturally beset 
such adverse undertakings as the settlement of men in 
new lands. The cost of everything was so extravagant 
that Cortes was obliged to appoint two persons to make 
a tariff of prices. The coinage, also, was tampered with, 

1 “They begged him to send them bishops and monks to preach, and 
to convert the Indians ; and some cosmographer, that the greatness and 
richness of the country that had been won for his Majesty might be 
seen . . . and that converts, doctors, and lawyers should not be 
allowed to come over.”— Prudencio de Sandoval, Historia de la 
Viday Hechos del Emptrador Carlos V. Parte I, lib. 4 , cap. 26. 

2 In a private memorandum furnished to the Emperor respecting 
his Council in Spain, the question of the orthodox descent of each 
councillor is canvassed. The following is a specimen :—“The Doctor 
Guevara is a man of good disposition. He has no experience but the 
little in this council, and has not held any office before. He does not 
appear to be very learned, or to be of much authority. It is not known 
whether he is a man of pure blood : it is said that he is, but that his 
wife is a convert. He belongs to Madrid, and she to Burgos.”— 
Documentos IntditoSy tom. 1, p. 125. 
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which, as was natural, only led to confusion, and did no 
good to those who had tampered with it. 1 Of all the new 
things that probably were introduced into Mexico at that 
time, water-mills were of the greatest advantage, especially 
to the Indian women. 2 

Amidst all his other occupations, Cortes did not forget 
his duty as a general, nor did he allow his Spaniards to 
enter the city of Mexico until he had built a citadel which 
commanded the town and secured the obedience of the 
native Mexicans. 

That done, he entered Mexico. The state of the town 
at this early period cannot better be described than in the 
words of Cortes himself. “ Because I always desired that 
this city should be rebuilt, on account of its grandeur and 
marvellous situation ( maravilloso assiento), I laboured to 
bring back all the inhabitants, who, since the war, were 
scattered in many places. And, although I have always 
kept, and still keep, the King of the city prisoner, I made 
a captain-general of his—whom I had captured during the 
war, and whom I knew from the time of Montezuma— 
take charge of the repeopling. And, in order that he 
might have more authority, I conferred upon him the 
same office which he had held in the time of his Lord, 
namely, that of Cihuacuatl, which means Lieutenant of the 
King. And to other principal persons, 3 whom I had also 

1 See Bernal Diaz, cap. 157. 

8 “We did not use water-mills for the wheat. When the first was 
built in Mexico, both Spaniards and Indians made great rejoicings, 
but still more the Indian women, because they were relieved of their 
greatest labour. An old Indian, laughing at the invention, said on 
this occasion, ‘That it would make all men lazy, and very equal, 
since it made no distinction between master and servant! ’ And he 
added that the ignorant were born to serve, and the wise to command 
and take their ease. ,, — Gil Gonzalez Davila, Teatro Eclesidstico de 
la Primitiva Iglesia de las Irtdias Occidentales , tom. 1, p. 8. Madrid, 

i 6 * 9 - 

8 The respectful manner in which Cortes speaks of these Mexican 
officers is worthy of note. The only sure method of appreciating 
the merits of a conquered race is to observe the impression made 
by them on those who saw them, and who were in a state of 
Civilization not far distant from our own. The inhabitants of 
America, at the time of their conquest, are best understood by study¬ 
ing the writings of Las Casas, Columbus, Cortes, and Bernal Diaz, all 
of whom coincide in manifesting a great respect for the conquered races. 


III. B 
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known before, I gave other offices of government in the 
city, which they had been accustomed to hold. And to 
this Cihuacuatly and to the rest, I gave lordships of lands, 
and of people, so that they might be maintained, though 
not to the same extent as heretofore, for fear of their 
rebelling; and I have always endeavoured to honour and 
favour them. They have worked in such a manner that 
there are already thirty thousand inhabitants in the city, 
and the same order that there used to be in their market¬ 
places and barterings. And I have given them such 
liberties and exemptions that every day the population is 
increasing; for they live much at their ease, and the 
workmen in the mechanial arts, of whom there are many, 
live by the daily wages which they gain amongst the 
Spaniards, as carpenters, masons, stone-cutters, silver¬ 
smiths, and other workmen.” He then proceeds to speak 
of the persons who live by fishing, which was a great 
branch of commerce there, and of the many agriculturists. 
He begs the King to send seeds 1 and fruits from Spain, 

“ as the natives of these parts are very fond of cultivating 
the earth and rearing plantations." 2 Finally, he con¬ 
cludes by telling the Emperor that in the Spanish part of 
the town there are many houses already built, and many 
begun, and that in five years’ time it will be “ the most 
noble and populous city in the world, and with very fine 
buildings.” 3 He adds that there are two large market¬ 
places, one in the Mexican, and the other in the Spanish 
quarter. 

1 Davila mentions that the first grain of corn which sprung up was 
sown by a servant of Cortes: it produced four hundred-fold. — “ Plenti¬ 
ful harvests are obtained—wheat twice in the year. And to show the 
luxuriance and fertility of the soil, Juan Garrido, a servant of Hernando 
Cortes, sowed three corn seeds in a garden ; one failed, the other two 
gave more than four hundred-fold, and little by little an enormous 
quantity was obtained, and he who uses irrigated land gets a greater 
yield, because a seed produces two hundred-fold or more.” — Gil 
Gonzalez Davila, Teatro Eclesi&stieo , tom. i, p. 8. 

[By 1524 Cortes had found tin and iron mines and was casting 
cannon in Mexico.] 

2 Lorrnzana, p. 376. 

8 [In 1522 the city was granted arms, and, in 1548, obtained the title 
of “very noble, great, and very loyal city,” considered a most gratifying 
distinction.] 
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It may seem ungracious, when recounting so many acts 
of great sagacity on the part of Cortes in the civil and 
military government of Mexico and its dependencies, to 
comment upon any error or omission . 1 But there is one 
matter which pre-eminently demanded the attention of 
Cortes, and to which, as far as we know, he does not 
appear to have given his usual forecasting thought. For 
the good government of the nations he had conquered, for 
the advantageous settlement of the Spaniards themselves, 
and especially for the completion of the conquest with the 
least possible effusion of blood and waste of treasure, it was 
above all things necessary that the Indians and the Spaniards 
should understand one another. An interpreter was worth 
an army ; and it is almost impossible to appreciate the 
nature of the conquest thoroughly, in all its horrors and 
in all its difficulties, without a constant recollection of the 
fact that opposing armies, that both conquerors and the 
conquered, that allies, that governors and their subjects, 
and that even masters and their servants, had, for the 
most part, only the rudest means of communication. The 
Church, containing the learned men of the day, was sure 
to undertake, and did undertake, the remedy for this 
great evil. It may be said that Cortes waited for the 
advent of the Franciscans and Dominicans, whom he more 
than once petitioned the Court of Spain to send to the 
new country. But it must be owned that it would have 
completed the manifestation of his sagacity, if he had 
taken any steps at once for training some few Spaniards 
and some few Indians as interpreters. Geronimo de 
Aguilar died some time in the first three or four years 

1 [By his ordinances of 20th March 1524, Cortes required all settlers to 
provide themselves with offensive and defensive weapons in proportion 
to the number of Indians they held. For every hundred Indians held 
in rcpartimientofiooo vines were to be planted yearly, until there were 
5600 of them flourishing. Rice, wheat, and other Spanish products 
were to be sent for; regulations were made prescribing the hours ot 
work and play, extravagance in dress was forbidden, and any married 
settler who did not bring out his wife from old Spain within eighteen 
months forfeited his estates. All unmarried settlers were ordered 
to marry within the same period. Other clauses related to trade 
and the supply of provisions, and weight and quality were particular 
points of legislation.] 
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after the taking of Mexico; and the Indian woman, 
Marina, the once-beloved of Cortes, was probably the 
only very good interpreter then left. After Cortes, she 
must be considered to have been the most important 
personage—the one who could least be spared—in New 
Spain. 1 

An object, which Cortes never lost sight of, was the 
conversion of the natives. In his report to the Emperor, 
dated the 15th of October 1524, he says that, “ as many 
times as I have written to your Sacred Majesty, I have 
told your Highness of the readiness which there is in 
some of the natives of these parts to receive our Holy 
Catholic Faith, and become Christians. And I have sent 
to supplicate your Imperial Majesty that you would have 
the goodness to provide religious persons, of good life and 
example, for that end.” Cortes then proceeds to suggest 
that these should be monastic persons, and he speaks 
very plainly against bishops and other prelates. 2 This 
is the passage which, I imagine, has led some ingenious 
persons to believe that Cortes was inclined to the 

1 [It is doubtful whether Cortes was really negligent about interpreters, 
for they were the subject of legislation shortly after the conquest. It 
was not so much their scarcity as their honesty that constituted the 
difficulty. In 1529 it was enacted that any interpreter asking or taking 
more than his fixed fee from an Indian was to forfeit all his property 
and be exiled from New Spain. This measure appears to have been 
ineffectual, for, in 1537 , an additional safeguard was found necessary: 
“ Being informed that the interpreters . . . say things that the Indians 
do not say, or say and declare them in some other form, from which 
many have lost their causes and received great injury, we order that 
when the President and Auditors of our Audiencias , or any other judges, 
send for an Indian or Indians who do not understand the Castillian 
language to question them, or for any other purpose, or if they come 
of their own initiative to beg for justice, they shall be allowed to bring 
with them any friend, being a Christian, who may see that their answers 
are faithfully rendered by the interpreters” (Recopilacion de Leyes 
. . . de las Indias). ] 

2 4< If bishops and other prelates are sent, they will not cease con¬ 
tinuing the custom that, for our sins, is practised by them at the present 
day in disposing of the estates of the Church and expending them in 
pageants and other follies, and in leaving estates to their children and 
relatives. A further greater evil would result from this, for the natives 
of this country formerly had their priests, who conducted their rites and 
ceremonies, and were so strict in honesty and chastity that any fall 
therefrom was punished with death ; now if they saw that the affairs of 
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Protestant doctrines. To my mind, it is to be explained 
by his great desire for conversion, in which he wisely 
foresaw the religious Orders would be most useful. 
Perhaps, also, his dislike to Bishop Fonseca may be traced 
in this general outbreak against bishops. 

It must have been with great satisfaction, that Cortes 
in this year (1524) had to welcome the arrival of Martin 
de Valencia 1 and his Franciscan brethren. 

As there were many things connected with the Church 
in the New World which required settlement, a synod 
was immediately held. It consisted of five clcrigos , nine¬ 
teen religiosos, six letrados , and Cortes himself . 2 At this 
synod the difficult question of polygamy was discussed; 
and it was arranged that the Indian husband might choose 
as his legal wife the one he liked best . 3 


the Church and the service of God were entrusted to canons and other 
dignitaries who they knew to be ministers of God, and yet saw in¬ 
dulging in vicious habits and profanity, as is usual nowadays in those 
kingdoms (Spain), it would lead them to despise our Faith and treat it 
with derision.”— Lorenzana, p. 392. 

1 Martin de Valencia was endowed with inquisitorial powers in New 
Spain, and this was the first entrance of the Inquisition into Mexico.— 
“ In the year 1524 Father Martin de Valencia, with his brother monks 
of St. Francis, came to Mexico, although Father Pedro de Cordova 
was still alive. The latter, in virtue of his authority as Inquisitor, made 
him his delegate in New Spain, with power to punish in certain cases, 
but reserving to himself, as Inquisitor, the inquiry into grave offences.” 
—ANTONIO de Remesal, Historia de la Provincia de San Vincente de 
Ckiapay Guatemala , lib. 2, cap. 3. Madrid, 1619. 

An account in detail of the immigration of the religious Orders into 
New Spain, will be given in the history of Guatemala. 

9 “ And in order that all might be conducted as regulated by the 
Holy Mother Church, Father Martin de Valencia, as Legate of the Holy 
Father, formed a Synod which was the first held in the New World, 
and consisted,” etc.— Gil. Gonzalez Davila, Teatro Eclesidstico , 
tom. I, p. 20. 

8 “ It was declared that the Indian husband might marry that one of 
his wives he liked best, since their marriage customs were not known.” 
—Gomara, CrSnica de la Nueva-Espana , cap. 167. Barcia, His- 
toriadoresy tom. 2. 

“Ultimately, the question having been referred to Rome, Pope Paul 
III. decided it by a Brief, in which he expressly ordered that when an 
Indian was converted to the Faith he was to be given the principal of the 
wives he had had as a heathen, in Christian marriage; and if he was 
not able to declare which one was the principal, he was to be given the 
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Few conquerors or statesmen can have transacted more 
important affairs than we see that Cortes had to deal with 
in the three years and two months that had now elapsed 
since the Conquest of Mexico . 1 

one he liked best.”—F. A. Lorknzana, Concilios Provinciates de 
Mexico , Nota, p. 6. Mexico, 1769. 

[In 1530 bigamy among the Indians was made legally punishable 
(Recopilacion de Leyes . . . de las Indias)P\ 

1 [One of the most important, in the estimation of Cortes, was the 
news brought to him of a great sea to the west, which stimulated ex¬ 
pectation of a route to the Spice Islands. Several exploring parties 
were sent out, and, eventually, a shipbuilding settlement was established 
at the mouth of the R. Zacatula (17.54 N.; 102.8 W.); but progress 
was slow from the scarcity of material, and in 1524, when some vessels 
were at last ready, they were destroyed by fire. They were intended 
to seek for the desired strait through the Isthmus, and in June 1523 
Charles V. enjoined Cortes to spare no effort in the search. When 
Gil Gon9alez discovered Lake Nicaragua [post , p. 51) he thought that 
he had solved the problem, but when it was at last realized that there 
was no waterway across the Isthmus there were many suggestions, even 
in the sixteenth century, for a canal. Cortes is said to have had one 
in view, and, in the time of Philip II. it was seriously considered, but 
the idea was abandoned on account of the temptation it would offer to 
enemies and to interloping traders.] 



CHAPTER II 


CHRISTOVAL DE OLID SENT BY CORTES TO HONDURAS—HIS 
REBELLION—CORTES GOES TO HONDURAS TO CHASTISE 
CHRISTOVAL DE OLID—DISSENSIONS IN MEXICO DURING 
HIS ABSENCE—EXECUTION OF THE KINGS OF MEXICO 

AND TLACUBA-RETURN OF CORTES TO MEXICO—PONCE 

DE LEON COMES TO TAKE A RESIDENCIA OF CORTES 

T HE next great transaction of Cortes is one which led 
to the most disastrous consequences, and is not, as it 
appears to me, marked by his accustomed sagacity. Even 
the shrewdest men, however, are liable to singular errors 
of judgment, from the temptation to continue to do some¬ 
thing similar to that which they have once done well. 
In the management of an expedition through a hostile or 
dubious country, Cortes was transcendent. But a sagacity 
of another kind was more in demand now ; and for some 
years he would have served his country better as a 
statesman than as a soldier. 1 

Soon after the settlement of the affairs of Panuco, 
Cortes had despatched Christoval de Olid, one of those 
captains who had distinguished themselves in the siege, 
to make a settlement in Honduras. This expedition 
started on the 11th of January 1524. Christoval de Olid 
proved unfaithful to his trust, and gave undeniable signs 
of setting up an independent government for himself. 
Cortes was particularly indignant at the conduct of Olid ; 

1 [The probable reason was a desire to anticipate the Spaniards from 
Panama, who were moving northwards. When Olid left, Gil Go^alez 
was annexing Nicaragua and Honduras under the direct authority of 
the Emperor ; and Hernandez de Cordova was also there, having been 
sent by Pedrarias from the Isthmus, As well as conquest, Olid was in¬ 
structed to search for the strait that Charles V. and Cortes had always 
in mind. Olid’s fleet put into the Havana on its way, and there 
Velazquez avenged himself for the faithlessness of Cortes to him by 
persuading Olid from his allegiance. The latter had nearly 400 men, 
but sixty of them deserted him when they suspected his intentions.] 

23 
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and his rage, shown by the swelling of the veins in his 
throat and the dilating of his nostrils, must have been 
closely watched and reported to the Council of the Indies 
at home, for we find that Peter Martyr was well aware of 
it. 1 Cortes despatched an armament commanded by his 
cousin, Francisco de Las Casas, to reduce Olid to obedience; 
and afterwards sent, to support Las Casas, a vessel laden 
with arms and provisions, under a certain Pedro Gonzalez, 
a native of Truxillo, and, therefore, a fellow-townsman of 
Cortes. Having, however, received no good tidings from 
these captains, the General resolved to go himself, and 
bring Olid to a sense of his duty. 2 The journey was a 
most perilous one. The settlement which Olid had made 
was not less than fifteen hundred miles from Mexico, and 
the King’s officers (who had arrived at Mexico in the year 
1524) naturally remonstrated with Cortes upon his under¬ 
taking such an expedition. It is probable that their re¬ 
monstrance did not meet the considerations which induced 
Cortes to undertake this expedition. Almost any other 
man in the world, if employed as Cortes had been since 
the conquest of Mexico, would have supposed, and justly, 
that he had been leading a very active and energetic life. 
But Cortes felt that for some time he had been idle, and 
had done no new thing; and it now appeared to him that 
he “must engage in something.” 3 Accordingly he de- 

1 “Upon the disobedience of Christopher Olid, of whom full mention 
has been made before, Cortes felt such rage that he seemed not to desire 
to live longer if Olid escaped punishment. He often showed signs of 
the agitation of his mind by the marked swelling of the veins of his 
throat and dilating of his nostrils through extreme anger, nor did he 
abstain from words signifying the same.”— Peter Martyr, De Orbe 
Novo , dec. 8, cap. io. 

2 [Las Casas, after fighting a naval action with some success, was 
wrecked, and his men deserted to Olid, who secured him and one of 
the other competitors, Gil Go^alez. However, Olid had his own 
traitor, one Briones, the second in command, and Olid who was 
treating his two prisoners with generous confidence, was murdered by 
the three in 1524 ; Las Casas and Gon5alez minimized further prob¬ 
ability of contention by immediately afterwards hanging Briones 
(see posty pp. 41, 54).] 

3 “To settle the affair of Christoval de Olid, as I wrote to your Majesty, 
because it seemed to me that I had been idle for a long time and had 
done nothing fresh in your Majesty’s service on account of the wound 
in my arm ; and although not quite recovered from it, it appeared to 
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termined to persevere in his expedition , 1 and made his 
preparations for quitting Mexico in the following manner. 
He appointed the Treasurer, Alonso de Estrada (a natural 
son of Ferdinand the Catholic), and the Contador Albornoz 
as his Lieutenants in the government. He named as 
Alcalde Mayor the Licentiate Zuazo, the same man who 
had been sent by Cardinal Ximenes to accompany the 
Jeronimites, and who had been a great friend of Las 
Casas . 2 He left Rodrigo de Paz, a cousin of his, as his 
Mayor-domo, and as Alguazil Mayor. To all of these 
officers, to his old friend and companion in the conquest. 
Father Olmedo, and to a Franciscan monk, named Toribio 
Motolinia, he left the charge of converting the natives, 
and of preventing insurrections . 8 In order further to 
secure the fidelity of the natives he carried with him the 
Kings of Mexico and Tlacuba, with other Mexican lords. 

me that I must engage in something.”— Relation hecha al Emperador 
Carlos V. por Hernan Cortes sobre la expedition de Honduras . 
De Temixtitan (Mtjico) d 3 de Setiembre , de 1526. Documentos Jndditos , 
tom. 4, p. 10. 

1 A letter to the Emperor from Cortes about the Olid affair is lost. 
I conjecture, from some slight indications, that the letter in question 
informed his Majesty that the present expedition was not necessarily 
to proceed to Honduras, but that if Cortes received favourable in¬ 
telligence about Olid, the expedition would have another object, and 
that it was originally intended as much for further discovery and 
conquest as for chastising a disobedient lieutenant. 

Gomara, indeed, says that Cortes got free from the requisitions 
of the King’s officers by promising to go to Coatzacualco only, and 
other provinces in that neighbourhood which were in revolt.—“They 
then required of him, in the name of the Emperor, that he should not 
go ; he promised that he would only go to Coa9acoalco and other 
provinces in rebellion. By that he freed himself from their entreaties 
and requisitions and prepared for his departure, although with much 
caution and judgment.”— Gomara, Crdnica de la Nueva-Espana , cap. 
163 (2). Barcia, Historiadoresy tom. 2. 

2 See ante % vol. i, p- 357- 

3 “And recommended to all his Majesty’s officers, to whom he 
left the charge of the government, that they should have great care to 
convert the natives, and similarly recommended it to Father Toribio 
Motolinia of the Order of St. Francis, and to Father Bartholomew de 
Olmedo, so many times mentioned by me, of the Order of Our Lady 
of Mercy, who was held in the highest estimation in Mexico, and who 
merited it because he was a very good man. Cortes charged them to 
look to it that there was no rising in Mexico or in the provinces.”— 
Bernal Diaz, cap. 174. 
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The 12 th of October 1524 was the day on which Cortes 
quitted Mexico, and commenced his expedition. 

It was a very gallant company that Cortes took with 
him on this memorable expedition. At the head of the 
old Conquistadores was Gonzalo de Sandoval, the former 
Alguazil Mayor, and the constant companion-in-arms of 
Cortes. As spiritual advisers, the Spanish Commander 
had in his suite a friar of the Order of Mercy, named 
Juan de las Varillas, a cUrigo whose name is not given, 
and two Flemish monks of the Franciscan Order, whom 
Bernal Diaz pronounces to have been good theologians. 

The members of his own household who accompanied 
Cortes were his Master of the Household, his Chief Sewer 
(maestresala ), his Vintner ( botillero), 1 his Pantler, his 
Steward ( despensero ), and his Chamberlain . 2 3 He took 
with him a physician and a surgeon; and his suite in¬ 
cluded several pages, two equerries, eight grooms, and two 
falconers. He had, moreover, several players on the 
clarionet, sackbut, and hautbois, a dancer on the tight¬ 
rope, and a juggler who made puppets dance. He also 
took mules and muleteers ; and, lastly, which was by far 
the most important thing, a great herd of swine. As 
an interpreter he had only Doha Marina, for, as before 
stated, Geronimo de Aguilar was dead. Finally, Cortes 
brought with him large quantities of gold and silver. 

Many reasons of policy might be adduced for all this 
pomp. It might be said that such pomp was necessary 
in order to convey to the Mexicans an idea of his power 
and grandeur: that it was advisable, as tending to 
separate him a little from the familiarity of his old 
companions-in-arms: and, moreover, that it was a pro¬ 
tection to him against sudden treachery or revolt. But 
the truth is, Cortes was fond of state, and always con¬ 
ducted himself as if he had been born to the use of it. 
He was a man in whose composition there was much of 
melancholy, and who probably made no human being a 
partaker of his thoughts. Such men, it may be observed, 

1 “ Botillero. Potionum gelidarum conditor.”— Diccionario por la 
Academia Espanola. This would be an important officer in a hot 

country. 

3 See Bernal Diaz, cap. 174. 
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are fond of numerous retinues and large households. 
They like to have many people about them, who fill up 
life and give a movement to it, and in whom they need 
not confide. Like other great men and eminent soldiers, 
amongst whom Napoleon, Julius Caesar, and Wallenstein 
might be reckoned, Cortes was magnificent, without being 
in the least degree luxurious ; and the service which such 
men require from those around them is such as not to 
minister to their indolence, but rather to increase their 
sphere of action. 

What kind of friend Cortes was leaving behind him 
at Mexico in Albornoz, may be discerned from a letter 
which Peter Martyr sent to the Pope, and which forms 
a sort of postscript to his eighth decade, bearing date 
the 20th of October 1525. Peter Martyr was, fortunately 
for the interests of history, a member of the Council 
of the Indies; and, writing about this date, he mentions 
that letters in cipher have come from Albornoz, describing 
“the craft, the burning avarice, and the scarcely con¬ 
cealed usurpation ” of Cortes. These letters, too, came at 
a time when, as the historian justly remarks, suspicions 
were not wanting of the fidelity of Cortes. The judicious 
old man adds, “ Time will judge whether these accusations 
are true, or whether they are fabricated in order to gain 
favour.” 1 Certainly, Cortes by no means escaped the 
subsequent difficulties which such unrivalled transactions 
as his are sure to breed. His early career, not by any 

1 “ But particular and secret letters are come from the Auditor 
Aibomoz, written in hidden characters, called usually ciphers, arranged 
with Albornoz at his departure, because at that time we were not want¬ 
ing in suspicion of the mind of Cortes. These were framed against the 
craft, the burning avarice, and the scarcely concealed usurpation of 
Cortes ; but whether these accusations are true, or (as often happens) 
fabricated to gain favour, Time will decide ; for certain trustworthy 
men are chosen to be sent to inquire of these things.” —Peter Martyr, 
De Orbe Novo , dec. 8, cap. io. 

[About this time Charles V. had decided, in consequence of the 
reports of the royal officers at Mexico, to replace Cortes by Diego 
Columbus. Cortes was saved by the opportune arrival of presents that 
he had sent, including a silver cannon weighing 23 cwt., and the 
influence of the Duke of Bejar, with whose niece his marriage was 
arranged.] 
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means unclouded, gave weight at Court to any accusations 
that might be brought against him from New Spain. 

Besides the official persons to whom Cortes had given 
charge of the government during his absence, there were 
two other officers of the King, powerful personages, namely 
the Factor, Gon 9 alo de Salazar, and the Veedor, Peral- 
mindez Chirinos, and these men were much disgusted at 
being left in a kind of subjection to a colleague—Alonso 
de Estrada. Finding, however, that they could not dis¬ 
suade Cortes from his enterprize, they begged permission 
to accompany him as far as Espiritu Santo 1 in Coatzacualco, 
a new town of the Spaniards, which was situated a hundred 
and ten leagues south-east from Mexico. On the road 
the Factor, as he travelled next to Cortes, did not fail 
to renew his remonstrances in scraps of song, as the 
manner of that age was:— 

“Alas, uncle let us return, 

Alas, uncle let us return,” 

to which Cortes was wont to sing in reply— 

“ Forward my nephew, 

Forward my nephew, 

In vain omens put no trust. 

What God wills happen must. 

Forward my nephew.” 2 

Unfortunately, before Cortes and his company reached 
Espiritu Santo, a feud broke out at Mexico between 

1 This town had been founded by Sandoval, when he was sent to 
reduce several provinces south-east of Mexico which, according to the 
language of Cortes, had rebelled, and which had all been under the 
government of a woman. Cortes thus relates the founding of this 
town : “And he managed so well that he took a pueblo by surprise 
in the night, where he captured a lady of rank, who was obeyed by 
all in those parts, through whom peace was made, for she sent for all 
the chiefs and ordered them to be obedient to whatever commands I 
should issue in the name of your Majesty, because she, herself, intended 
to be so. Thus they came to the said river [the Guasacualco], and four 
leagues from where it discharges into the sea, no suitable place being 
found nearer its mouth, a settlement was commenced and a town 
founded to which was given the name of Espiritu Santo.”— Lorenzana, 
p. 33i* 

2 Bernal Diaz, cap. 174. 
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Alonso de Estrada and Rodrigo Albornoz about the appoint¬ 
ment of some minor officer, and the feud rose to such a 
height that swords were drawn, or were about to be drawn . 1 
The Factor was a false, flattering, obsequious man. This 
quarrel breaking out so soon between the officers left 
at home naturally added great weight to the Factor's 
remonstrances. Cortes, no doubt, believed him to be a 
true friend; and, in an evil hour, drew up a despatch, 
by which he authorized the Factor and the Veedor to 
be joined in the same authority with the Treasurer and 
the Contador, and even to supersede these two last-named 
officers, in case they should not have composed their 
differences. 

From the known astuteness of Cortes, men found it 
difficult to suppose that any action of his was without 
some subtle motive; and imagined that, as he knew that 
all the King’s officers had written home unfavourably 
about him, it would tend to damage their representations, 
if it were found that they could not agree amongst 
themselves . 2 Cortes, however, was too fond of good 
government to adopt such a scheme as this, and his plan 
of associating the Factor and the Veedor with the other 
two King’s officers does not appear to have been an 
unreasonable one. The only blame to which Cortes seems 
liable in the matter is in the absence of his usual sharp 
discernment of men’s characters, and that he failed to 
perceive what a flattering rogue 3 * * * * 8 the Factor was. 

1 “ The quarrel went to such a point that swords were grasped at the 
council board on the question of appointing an Alguazil.”— Torque- 
MADA, Monarquia Indiana , lib. 5, cap. 2. 

2 “ He knew that they had all, in agreement, written to the King 

unfavourably about him ; and it appeared to him that if they quarrelled 

among themselves they would stultify what they had written about him, 

but he never imagined that their differences would become so ex¬ 

treme.”— Torquemada, Monarquia Indiana , lib. 5, cap. 2. See also 

Herrera, dec. 3, lib. 6, cap. 2. 

8 Bernal Diaz gives, in few words, a ludicrous account of the 
parting, and especially of the almost sobbing adieus of the Factor.— 
“When the Factor and the Veedor took leave of Cortes, before re¬ 
turning to Mexico, it was ludicrous to behold their reverential bows 
and to hear the compliments they paid him. The Factor, in particular, 
had a manner of sighing peculiar to himself; and he appeared ready 
to burst into tears when he took leave of Cortes, and the deed of 
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Armed with these powers, the Factor and the Veedor 
went back to Mexico, and, though the others had come 
to an agreement, the newly-arrived lieutenants sought 
to gain the whole power for themselves. From this 
dispute arose a state of confusion which lasted during 
nearly the entire period that Cortes was absent. It will 
be needless for me to recount the various intrigues, 
conspiracies, and surprizes which occupied the colonists 
of Mexico for the twenty months that Cortes was absent 
during his perilous journey in Honduras . 1 They ended 
in his cousin and Mayor-domo, Rodrigo de Paz, being 
hanged , 2 and his own house being rifled,—in Zuazo, who 
was a just man, being deprived of his wand of office and 
banished to Medellin,—and in the Factors rising to 
supreme power, which he exercised in the most shameful 
manner . 3 A report, which was very credible, of the 

appointment which had been drawn out by his intimate friend, the 
Secretary Alonso Valiente, was put into his hands.”— Bernal Diaz, 
cap. 174. 

1 i5 2 4-6. 

2 As an instance of the sinister dealings of the Factor it may be 
observed that he endeavoured, as many wicked civil governors have 
done since, to bring his enemy within the grasp of the Inquisition ; but 
Martin de Valencia declared that Rodrigo de Paz had confessed, was 
absolved, and was a good Christian.—“Nothing was wanting that 
Sala5ar should see himself in supreme power, but to get rid of Rodrigo 
de Paz, a matter about which he went carefully to work. And having 
learnt that Father Martin de Valencia, the head of the Franciscans, 
had sought to imprison Paz as a bad Christian, with the authority 
of the Superior (Cordova), who at that time was in this country, he 
(Sala9ar) tried to persuade Father Martin to give him an authority 
for that because he would choose rather to seize him without noise. 
But Father Martin replied that the man had confessed, had been 
absolved, and that there was no occasion for any such action because 
he was a good Christian.”—T orquemada, Monarquia Indiana , lib. 5, 
cap. 2. 

* “ They sent everywhere in the provinces for the gold and jewels 
possessed by the chiefs, they searched houses and took them by force, 
with all the gorgeous feather ornaments and other rich things they 
had, treating them very badly, a thing that affected them very much. 
And if the hope that Hernando Cortes was still living had not acted 
as a check and bridle they had risen in revolt. As it was, there were 
many who, becoming desperate, took to the mountains, whence they 
sallied down on the roads, killing Christians ; in one village alone 
fifteen were killed, and much of the country was unsettled.”— ToRQUE- 
mada, lib. 5, cap. 3. 
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deaths of Cortes and all his companions gave strength 
to the machinations of the Factor. Funeral services 
were performed for Cortes at Mexico* and his effects were 
deposited in the hands of an officer whose duty it was 
to take charge of the property of defunct persons . 1 So 
indignant was the Factor at any disbelief in the death 
of Cortes (a convenient witness had seen the spirits of 
Cortes and Sandoval* in flames, near the site of the great 
temple of Huitzilopochtli), that he ordered Juana de 
Marsilla* the wife of Alonso Valiente, to be publicly 
whipped through the streets for a witch* because she 
obstinately declared that Cortes and her husband (his 
secretary) were alive* and that she would not marry again . 2 

Though it was not true that Cortes and his Spanish 
companions had perished in their journey to Honduras, 
there were tidings in the camp* which* if they had reached 
Mexico* might have been the cause of additional disasters. 
The difficulties of march and of transit—the severe priva¬ 
tions arising from want of food and of fodder—and the 
sufferings of all kinds which Cortes and his army had to 
undergo* rendered lax the military discipline among them. 
Even the Commander himself at times found the greatest 
difficulty in appeasing his hunger. Then* too, the nature 
of the ground traversed was sometimes such as to defy 
the maintenance of discipline. In the road* for instance, 
between Iztapan and Zaguatapan the Spaniards found 
themselves in a wood of such extent and thickness that* 
as Cortes expresses it* nothing was seen except the spot 
where they placed their feet on the ground* and the 
aperture above them through which the heavens were 
discernible. Even when some of his men climbed the 
trees* their extent of vision was limited to a stone's 

1 “They possessed themselves of all the property belonging to 
Cortes, declaring that he was dead, and placed it in the hands of the 
Guardian of the effects of deceased persons.” — Torquemada, 
Monarquia Indiana , lib. 5, cap. 2. 

2 [Sala9ar and Chirinos used the Spaniards supposed to be still 
faithful to Cortes as badly as the Indians, and inaugurated a veritable 
reign of terror. When Cortes returned, he made amends to Juana 
de Marsilla by taking her in triumph through the city, mounted on 
his own horse, and followed by all the gentlemen of his army.] 
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throw . 1 The Indian guides were quite at fault* and the 
whole army would probably have perished* but for the 
use that was made of the mariner's compass. Such was 
the country* abounding in dense forests* wide morasses* 
broad* unfordable rivers , 2 and not without stony mountains* 
over which Cortes had to lead his motley band of Spanish 
horsemen* musicians, jugglers* and Mexican attendants. 
It was not likely that his prisoners—the captive monarchs 
of Mexico, Tlacuba, and Tezcuco—could fail to observe 
the inevitable relaxation of discipline* and to commune 
with themselves, and with each other upon the advantage 
which they might derive from it. They accordingly con¬ 
spired. Their plan was* after destroying those Spaniards 
who were with them* to raise the standard of revolt, and 
march for Mexico. The time was very favourable for their 
design. Part of the Spanish troops were with Pedro de 
Alvarado in Guatemala; another part in Honduras with 
Christoval de Olid, and the Captains who had gone to 
subdue him. Other Spaniards, again, had gone into the 
province of Mechoacan, where some gold mines, according 
to report, had been discovered. Mexico itself was com¬ 
paratively defenceless, and at no period since the con¬ 
quest would a revolt have been more formidable. The 

1 “This forest was very wild and dreadful through which they went, 
opening a road, for two days, until such time as the guides told them 
that they had lost their way and did not know where they were. So 
close was the growth that they could see nothing but the ground on 
which they put their feet, or, looking above, a patch of sky. Such 
was the thickness and height of the trees that, although they climbed 
some of them, they could not see a stone’s throw.”— Documenios 
IniditoSy tom. 4, p. 34. 

2 The bridges that were thrown over these formidable marshes and 
rivers, which chiefly owed their construction to the skill of the Mexican 
artificers, remained for years ; and when these provinces were at peace, 
the admiring traveller was wont to exclaim, “These are the bridges of 
Cortes.”—“Subsequently, when all these provinces were peacefully 
subject to the Spanish crown, our countrymen who travelled in these 
parts and saw some of these bridges still standing and useful after 
many years, and the great trees of which we built them, regarded 
them with astonishment and were wont to say, ‘ These are the bridges 
of Cortes ! * in the same way as the people say, ‘ These are the columns 
of Hercules !’”—Bernal Diaz, cap. 178. 

[Some of them existed as late as 1701 (Bancroft, Hist, of Central 
America , i, p. 548).] 
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Mexican troops who accompanied Cortes amounted to three 
thousand. Death was imminent from starvation: why 
should they not die to save their monarch and to recover 
their country ? 

The conspiracy was betrayed to Cortes by Mexicatzincatl, 
the same man, as I imagine, whom Cortes had set over the 
work of constructing and governing the Indian quarters 
of Mexico. This man probably understood better than 
his countrymen the solid basis upon which the power of 
Cortes rested, and the speed with which a common danger 
would compel the Spaniards to resume their accustomed 
wariness and discipline. The traitor showed to Cortes 
a paper whereon were painted the faces and names of 
the Mexican Lords and Princes who were concerned in 
the conspiracy. The Spanish Commander immediately 
seized upon them separately, and examined them one by 
one, telling each that the others had confessed the truth. 

According to Bernal Diaz, and also to an ancient 
Tezcucan history, 1 it appears as if the King of Mexico 
did not confess to more than being aware of the con¬ 
spiracy, and declared that he had refused to entertain 
it. This may be dubious; but, at any rate, the cruel 
practical wisdom of Cortes would make but little difference 
between a conspiracy suggested by the monarch himself 
or by others on his behalf. The result would have been 
the same. And Cortes saw that the sure way of putting 
an immediate stop to such conspiracies was to make a 
great example of the principal offenders. Accordingly, the 
Kings of Mexico and Tlacuba were condemned to death. 
When led to execution, the King of Mexico exclaimed, 
“ O, Malinche, it is long that I have known the falseness 
of your words, and have foreseen that you would give me 
that death which, alas! 1 did not give myself, when I sur¬ 
rendered to you in my city of Mexico. Wherefore do you 
slay me without justice? May God demand it of you.” 

The King of Tlacuba said that he looked upon his 
death as welcome, since he was to die with his Lord, 
the King of Mexico. After confession and absolution, 
the two Kings were hanged upon a ceyba tree in 
Izzancanac, in the province of Acalan, on one of the 
1 Referred to by Torquemada. 


III. c 
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carnival days before shrove-tide, in the year 1525. Thus 
ended the great Mexican dynasty—itself a thing com¬ 
pacted by so much blood and toil and suffering of 
countless human beings. The days of deposed monarchs 
—victims alike to the zeal of their friends and the 
suspicions of their captors—are mostly very brief; and 
perhaps it is surprising that the King of Mexico should 
have survived so long as four years the conquest of his 
capital, and have been treated during the greater part 
of that time with favour and honour. 1 

Some writers have supposed that Cortes was weary 
of his captives, and wished to destroy them, and that 
the charge of conspiracy was fictitious. Such assertions 
betray a total ignorance of the character of this great 
Spaniard. Astute men seldom condescend to lying. 
Now, Cortes was not only very astute, but, according 
to his notions, highly honourable. A genuine hidalgo, 
and a thoroughly loyal man, he would as soon have 
thought of committing a small theft as of uttering a 
falsehood in a despatch addressed to his sovereign. 2 

Cortes could well afford to be satisfied with the deaths 

1 For an account of this conspiracy, see Torquemada, lib. 4, cap. 
104. 

2 His own account of the betrayal of the conspiracy to him is in the 
following words:—“Here, in this province of Acalan, happened an 
event of which it is fitting that your Majesty should be informed. It 
is this :—An inhabitant of position of this city of Temixtitan, who 
was called Mecicalcingo, but who, since his baptism, is named 
Christoval, came to me very secretly one night and brought me a paper 
on which were drawings of those belonging to this country, and when 
I inquired the meaning, he told me that Guatemacin (he who was lord 
of this city of Temixtitan, and who, since his capture, I have kept 
prisoner believing him to be a seditious and restless man, and carrying 
him, and all the other chiefs who seemed to be of his faction, with me 
wherever I went to prevent revolt in these parts) and Guanacasin, 
who was lord of Tescuco, Tetepanguecal, who was lord of Tacuba, and 
one Tacatelz, who at that time was in the city of Mexico, had talked 
many times to him, Messicalcingo, now called Christoval, and taken 
him into their confidence, saying how they had been dispossessed of 
their lands and authority, and how the Spaniards ordered them about, 
and that it would be well to find some way to regain their former 
possessions and position. And talking it over many times in this 
way it seemed to them that it would be a good method to kill me 
and the Spaniards with me, and that then they would raise the 
people of these parts to kill Christoval de Olid and those with him ; 
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of the two principal kings, and to spare the other 
conspirators, as his discovery of this conspiracy deepened 
the impression which the Mexicans already entertained 
of his supernatural knowledge. They had seen him at 
the time of greatest difficulty call for a mysterious-look¬ 
ing mirror or chart, and after watching with solicitude the 
trembling movements of a needle suspended over the 
flat surface, determine at once upon his line of march, 
and never suffer the direction to be varied until they 
came out upon the very town which had been the object 
of the march. When, as they thought, the Spanish 
Commander discovered this conspiracy (for, doubtless, 
the faithless Mexican kept his own counsel, or he would 
have been torn to pieces by his countrymen), what could 
they imagine but that he had been conversing with that 
mysterious little rod of iron, whose tremblings had again 
revealed to its master the course to be taken in the 
midst of the dangers that beset him. Cortes was not 
the man to omit any opportunity of impressing others 
with a sense of his power. The belief of the attendant 
Mexicans in the knowledge that was thus magically 
conveyed to the Spanish Commander grew to such a 
height, that some of them, whose consciences must have 
been quite clear of this conspiracy, begged him to look 
in the mirror and the chart, and see there whether they 
were not loyal towards him. 1 

This has been construed as an instance of the 
“ simplicity ” of the Mexicans; but it may be doubted 

and this done, they would send their messengers to the city of Temix- 
titan that the inhabitants should kill all the Spaniards remaining 
there .”—Relacion al Emperador por Hern an Cortes. Doc. Intd ., 
tom. 4, p. 52. 

1 “ Because they had often noticed that when I was trying to find 
the way, a map and compass were used, especially when I was trying 
to hit upon the route to Calgoatrepan, they have said to many 
Spaniards that by those means I came to discover it. And also 
some of them have asked me to assure myself of their good will, and 
begged me to look in the glass and map that I might see their good 
faith and prove their loyalty to me, since in that I could see all things. 
Of course I gave them to understand that that was the case, and that 
by means of that compass and map I could see. know, and bring to 
light everything .”—Relacion al Emperador por Hernan Cortes. 
Documentos Indditos, tom. 4, p. 55. 
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whether there are not many amongst ourselves who 
would be very much puzzled to explain the phenomena 
which perplexed and awed the Mexican troops. And 
it must be remembered that the knowledge which had 
been possessed by their priests, and stored up in their 
colleges, had, for the most part, been taken from them. 
If, in these times, a nation were suddenly deprived of its 
chief men in science and art, it would probably astound 
the world to see how soon the great body of that nation 
would degenerate into utter ignorance and superstition. 
The principal knowledge possessed by mankind is, even 
now, confined to a very few, comparatively speaking; 
and in those days, when the few were a favoured caste, 
and the Government was entirely aristocratic or despotic, 
the loss of the nobles, the priests, and the kings, was 
absolutely the destruction of the nation, as a nation. 
The Indian, who is now in such a state of stolidity 
that no reward, hardly, can induce him to stir from 
the squatting position that he has once taken up before 
the fire, is the lineal descendant, perhaps, of a man who 
projected, or helped to carry out, with cunning work¬ 
manship, constructions which are still a marvel to the 
most intelligent persons of the most civilized nations 
in the world . 1 The destructibility of such civilization 

1 Ulloa, who travelled in Peru in the year 1736, says:—“The 
disproportion between what I read and what I am going to relate, is 
so remarkable, that, on a retrospect towards past times, 1 am utterly 
at a loss to account for the universal change of things ; especially 
when surrounded by such visible monuments of the industry, polity, 
and laws of the Indians of Peru, that it would be madness to question 
the truth of the accounts that have been given of them ; for the ruins 
of these ancient works are still amazing. On the other hand, I can 
hardly credit my own eyes, when I behold that nation involved as 
it were in Cimmerian darkness — rude, indocile, and living in a 
barbarism little better than those who have their dwelling among 
the wastes, precipices, and forests. But what is still more difficult 
to conceive is, how these people, whose former wisdom is conspicuous 
in the equity of their laws, and the establishment of a government 
so singular as that under which they live, should at present show 
no traces of that genius and capacity which formed so excellent an 
oeconomy, and so beautiful a system of social duties: though un¬ 
doubtedly they are the same people, and still retain some of their 
ancient customs and manners.” 

Again, describing the sloth of the Indian, Ulloa says:—“He sits 
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as the Assyrian, Egyptian, Mexican, or Peruvian, and 
perhaps of others as notable, whose names even have 
been lost, or exist only in symbols that may never be 
interpreted, is not merely a marked fact in the world’s 
annals, but one which especially requires to be kept 
in mind in American history, in order to prevent us 
from falling into the delusion of supposing that the 
great works and remarkable polities we read of in the 
New World are mythical or fabulous, while in truth 
they are quite within the domain of modern history, 
and rest upon similar testimony to that upon which we 
give credit to the annals of our own Henry the Eighth 
and Queen Elizabeth. The fathers of Bacon and 
Shakespeare were contemporaries of Montezuma and 
Atahuallpa. 

The last of the Mexican monarchs being disposed of by 
this severe, but perhaps necessary, execution, our natural 
sympathy with the vanquished makes us glad to find that 
the army murmured at these things, and that there were 
some of the Spanish soldiers who thought the execution 
unjust. Bernal Diaz notes that Cortes was melancholy, 
depressed, and sleepless . 1 It is some satisfaction to 

squatting on his hams (being the usual posture of all the Indians), and 
looks on his wife while she is doing the necessary work of the family ; 
but, unless to drink, he never moves from the fireside, till obliged 
to come to table, or wait on his acquaintance. The only domestic 
service they do is to plough their chacarita , or little spot of land, in 
order to its being sown ; but the latter, together with the rest of the 
culture, makes another part, which is also done by the wife and 
children. When they are once settled in the above posture, no reward 
can make them stir ; so that if a traveller has lost his way, and happens 
to come to any of these cottages, they hide themselves, and charge 
their wives to say that they are not at home ; when the whole labour 
consists in accompanying the traveller a quarter of a league, or 
perhaps less, to put him in his way : and for this small service, he 
would get a rial, or half a rial at least.”— Don George Juan, and Don 
Antonio de Ulloa, Voyage io South America , translated by J. 
Adams, vol. i, pp. 401, 404. London, 1806. 

1 “ I ought to say that Cortes had been for some time in low spirits 
and very pensive. The thoughts of our fatiguing march, the number 
of Spaniards who had fallen ill, the many Mexicans who died, and 
the want of supplies, together, perhaps, with regret for having ordered 
the two kings to be hanged without trial, seemed to weigh on his 
mind so that he could not rest at night for thinking of it. He would 
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imagine that bloody deeds, even such as have but the 
lesser stain of policy, render thick and heavy the air 
around the beds of those who, to avoid the phantasms 
of such deeds, need the forgetfulness of sleep far more 
than other men . 1 

Before Cortes started from Espfritu Santo, he sent to 
the Lords of Tabasco and Xicalango, desiring that they 
would come to him, or send persons with whom he could 
confer. The caciques sent such persons, who, in reply to 
the inquiries of Cortes, informed him that on the sea- 
coast, beyond the country that is called Yucatan, there 
were certain Spaniards who did the people of that country 
much harm, burning pueblos , and slaying the inhabitants, 
by which the merchants of Tabasco and Xicalango (some 
of them probably being the persons then speaking) had 
lost all commerce with that coast. “And as eye-wit¬ 
nesses/' he says, “they gave an account of all the pueblos 
on the coast, until you come to the country where 
Pedrarias de Avila, your Majesty’s Governor, is, and they 
made me a map upon a cloth of the whole of it." 2 

The allusion in the above words of Cortes to Pedrarias 
de Avila may remind us that the radiations from these two 
great centres of conquest and discovery in America, 
namely, Darien and Mexico, were about to intersect. 
After a short time the Darienites will go southwards 
to Peru, and the Mexican conquerors northwards to 
California. 

The daily movements of the march of Cortes cannot 
be recorded in a history like this. But, if we would ap¬ 
preciate justly the nature and resources of New Spain, 

rise from his bed in the night to wander about, which he happened 
to do here. He got up to pass into an adjoining apartment, the 
meeting place of the Indians of the township, where a number of 
idols stood. It seems that he forgot the two steps that led down to 
it, so that he fell and bruised his head severely. This wound he had 
secretly dressed, nor did he himself even mention the accident to any 
one.”— Bernal Diaz, cap. 177. 

1 [“It was the opinion of all who accompanied this expedition that 
they were put to death unjustly.”— Bernal Diaz.] 

2 Documentos Injditos, tom. 4, p. 11. 
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we must observe that the territories traversed by Cortes 
possessed signs of a civilization not far inferior to that 
of the Mexicans. He speaks of Iztapan as “a very great 
thing/* He mentions its pastures, its lands for agriculture, 
and its being surrounded by a considerable extent of 
settled territory . 1 Of Acalan, the province in which the 
Mexican Kings were hanged, he says also that this was “ a 
very great thing/* where there were many pueblos and 
much people, and that it abounded in provisions, amongst 
which he specifies honey. He also speaks of the merchants 
of that country . 2 Further on, in Macatlan, he comes upon 
a fortress, of which he thinks it worth while to give a 
minute account to the Emperor, describing its battlements, 
embrasures, traverses and turrets, " showing such good 
order and arrangement, that it could not be better, he 
says, considering the arms with which they fought.*’ 8 

At Chaantal he found temples built after the fashion 
of the Mexicans ; 4 and we now know what remarkable 

1 “ This pueblo of Iztapan is a very remarkable one” [literally, “a 
very great thing ”], “ and is situated on the bank of a very beautiful river, 
and is a good situation for Spanish settlement. There is a fine river 
with good pastures, good agricultural land, and settled territory around.” 
— Relacion al Emperador ; Documentos Intditos , tom. 4, p. 31. 

2 “There are many merchants and others there who trade in many 
places, and are rich in slaves and other articles of commerce/ , — Docu¬ 
mentos Intditos , tom. 4, p. 55. 

8 “ The position and form of this pueblo is that it is seated on a high 
rock, covered on one side by a large lake, and on the other by a deep 
river which enters the lake. It has but a single accessible entrance, 
and the whole of it is surrounded by a deep fosse, and within the fosse 
is a breastwork of wood chest-high. Within this breastwork is another 
defence of very thick planks, twice a man's height, with embrasures 
from which to fire arrows; and at intervals all round, turrets, which 
rise six feet or more above the wall below, so that with turrets there 
likewise, and stones from them, they could fight from above. And 
within the pueblo all the houses similarly possessed their embrasures, 
turrets, traverses, facing the street, showing such good order and 
arrangement that it could not be better considering the arms with 
which they fought.”— Documentos Jnt!ditos y tom. 4, p. 61. 

4 “ Collecting my people, I went out into the great square where 
their temples and oratories are placed, and we saw the temples with 
habitations and quarters round them in like fashion to those of Culua, 
causing us more astonishment than hitherto we had felt, because, since 
leaving Acalan, we had not, until then, seen anything similar.”— Doc¬ 
uments Intditos , tom. 4, p. 99. 
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buildings he might have seen, had his route diverged but 
a few miles from that which was taken, for he passed near 
the great city of Copan , 1 the monuments of which remain 
to this day, to astound the traveller 2 and perplex the 
antiquarian. 

It was not until Cortes approached the sea-coast, that 

1 “ As at Copan, I shall not at present offer any conjecture in regard 
to the antiquity of these buildings, merely remarking that at ten 
leagues’ distance, is a village called Las Tres Cruces, or the Three 
Crosses, from three crosses, which, according to tradition, Cortez 
erected at that place when on his conquering march from Mexico to 
Honduras by the Lake of Peten. Cortez, then, must have passed 
within twenty or thirty miles of the place now called Palenque. If 
it had been a living city, its fame must have reached his ears, and 
he would probably have turned aside from his road to subdue and 
plunder it. It seems, therefore, but reasonable to suppose that it was 
at that time desolate and in ruins, and even the memory of it lost.”— 
Stephens, Incidents of Travel in Central America , vol. ii, chap. 20, 
p. 357 * 

£It is not noticed by Spanish writers until about the year 1700.] 

* “The wall (at Copan) was of cut stone, well laid, and in a good 
state of preservation. We ascended by large stone steps, in some 
places perfect, and in others thrown down by trees which had grown 
up between the crevices, and reached a terrace, the form of which 
it was impossible to make out, from the density of the forest in which 
it was enveloped. Our guide cleared a way with his machete. . . . 
Diverging from the base, and working our way through the thick 
woods, we came upon a square stone column, about fourteen feet high 
and three feet on each side, sculptured in very bold relief, and on all 
four of the sides, from the base to the top. The front was the figure 
of a man curiously and richly dressed, and the face, evidently a portrait, 
solemn, stern, and well fitted to excite terror. The back was of a 
different design, unlike anything we had ever seen before, and the 
sides were covered with hieroglyphics. . . . With an interest perhaps 
stronger than we had ever felt in wandering among the ruins of Egypt, 
we followed our guide, who, sometimes missing his way, with a 
constant and vigorous use of his machete, conducted us through the 
thick forest, among half-buried fragments, to fourteen monuments of 
the same character and appearance, some with more elegant designs, 
and some in workmanship equal to the finest monuments of the 
Egyptians ; one displaced from its pedestal by enormous roots ; another 
locked in the close embrace of branches of trees, and almost lifted out 
of the earth ; another hurled to the ground, and bound down by huge 
vines and creepers ; and one standing, with its altar before it, in a 
grove of trees which grew around it, seemingly to shade and shroud 
it as a sacred thing ; in the solemn stillness of the woods, it seemed a 
divinity mourning over a fallen people.”— Stephens, Incidents of 
Travel in Central America, vol. i, chap. 5, pp. 101-103. 
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he heard that Christ oval de Olid had been assassinated 
by Francisco de Las Casas, one of the captains who had 
been sent to subdue the rebel. The first object of the 
expedition was, therefore, in great measure attained. 
Cortes, however, proceeded to visit the new settlement. 
Indeed, it would have been useless for him to attempt 
to return by the way he had come : and it was while he 
was staying in Truxillo , 1 and busying himself with his 
colony there, that intelligence reached him of the lament¬ 
able proceedings which had taken place in Mexico during 
his absence. 

He had come all this way to punish the rebellion of one 
of his captains, and had left behind him the seeds of the 
most deplorable sedition amongst the principal men of his 
chief city. In commenting upon this state of things to 
his master, the Emperor, he uses a very striking expression, 
condemnatory of the folly and unfaithfulness which was 
manifested for the most part by those official persons in 
the colonies who were entrusted with delegated authority. 
"They think,” he says, "that unless they make them¬ 
selves ridiculous, they hardly seem to themselves to be in 
power” — ( literally , "unless they commit folly, they think 
they do not wear the plume ” 2 ), a proverbial expression 
which probably came from the East, and which embodies 
the deep sense of misgovernment that had been felt by 
subject millions whose only protest against the folly 
and caprice of their rulers was some dire proverb of this 
kind. 

The conduct of Cortes on this occasion gives great in¬ 
sight into his character. He was much urged by his 
followers to go at once by sea to Mexico. His presence 
there was greatly needed. No one was more aware of this 
than he was himself. Still, he hesitated to go; for it was 
a great peculiarity of this remarkable man, that his atten¬ 
tion was not always directed to what seemed most pressing, 
but often to some duty based upon general rules of action, 
and a large foresight of what would in the end be politic. 
His conduct at the siege of Mexico, sending to succour 
the Indian allies when he himself had just suffered 

1 In 1525. 

2 Doc . Intel ., tom. 4, p. 131. 
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defeat, was an instance of this largeness of view . And, 
on the present occasion, the state of the King's affairs 
in Honduras, and the opportunity for enlarging the 
conquest, formed a powerful attraction to keep him in 
the spot where he then was . 1 In this perplexity he 
sought inspiration from above; and, after solemn prayers 
and processions, the course of returning to Mexico seemed 
to him the better way . 2 Accordingly, arranging his affairs 
in Honduras, he prepared to set sail for New Spain. 
Thrice, however, he was compelled to return to land : 
once on account of a sudden calm, and also from hearing 
that the people he had left on shore were inclined to be 
seditious: a second time, because the main-yard (la entena 
mayor) snapped asunder: and the third time, because of a 
violent north wind which drove his vessel back after he 
had made fifty leagues from the coast . 3 Thinking that 
these were signs that God did not approve of the course 

1 “ But, on the other hand, it was very painful to me to depart from 
this country in the condition and conjuncture I should leave it in, 
because that would mean its being utterly lost. I hold it certain that 
in it your Majesty has another Culua, because I was told of very large 
and rich provinces, and of great chiefs in them of high rank and many 
subjects.”— Doc. I>u*d ., tom. 4, p. 131. 

2 “And being in this perplexity, considering that nothing can be 
well planned or done but by the help of the Guide and Mover of 
all things; and celebrating masses and holding processions and other 
ceremonies, supplicating God to direct me to do that which would best 
serve Him—after performing these for some days, it seemed to me that 
matters here should be postponed and that I should go to remedy those 
mischiefs.”— Doc. In£d ., tom. 4, p. 131. 

3 This would have been the time for Cortes to have consulted the 
stars, but his clear and pious mind abjured all such vain attempts 
at knowledge; and amidst his numerous retinue no such attendant 
as an astrologer was to be found. He believed profoundly in the 
immediate action of a superintending Providence, but was not likely 
to seek for hope or guidance from any created things. It is remarkable 
that the science, if it may so be called, of astrology, which had great 
hold upon shrewd persons, such as Louis the Eleventh, Pope Paul 
the Third, Catherine de Medicis, Wallenstein, the Earl of Leicester, 
and many other historical personages, both in that age and in those 
which preceded and followed it, had no influence whatever upon the 
Spanish monarchs—Ferdinand, Charles the Fifth, and Philip the 
Second. Nor does astrology seem to have had any effect on the 
minor personages connected with the conquest of America. The hard, 
distinct faith of the Spaniard, and perhaps his hatred of the Moor, 
made him averse from wizardry, or anything that resembled it. 
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he had adopted, Cortes again sought for divine guidance ; 2 
and this time, after renewed prayers and processions, he 
resolved to stay where he was, and to despatch a trusty 
messenger to his followers in Mexico, telling them that he 
was alive, and informing them of what had happened to 
him. They had fled for refuge to the Franciscan convent 
in that city. On hearing this good news they took heart, 
sallied forth, and deposed the Factor and the Veedor. 

Meanwhile, the vessel in which Cortes had sent his 
messenger returned to him at Truxillo; and in it came 
a cousin of his, a Franciscan Friar, named Diego Altam- 
irano. 2 From this monk, and from the letters which he 
brought, Cortes learned to the full extent the scandals 
and the tumults which had taken place during his absence 
in Mexico, and the necessity there seemed to be for his 
immediate return to the seat of his government. He had 
intended to return by Nicaragua and Guatemala, being 
well aware of the disastrous state of those provinces (of 
which some account will hereafter be given), and of the 
services which his presence might render. But the 
troubles of Mexico summoned him with a louder voice, 
and he resolved to return forthwith to that city. Accord¬ 
ingly, on the 25th of April 1526, he set sail for New 
Spain. A violent storm drove him out of his way to Cuba, 
and he landed at the port of Havannah, where in a few 
days he learned that his party had been successful, and 
had deposed the Factor and the Veedor. On the l6th of 
May he set sail again for New Spain, landed near the 
town of Medellin, and made a triumphal entry into Mexico 
on the 19th of June 1526, amidst the acclamations of his 
own people and of the natives. Cortes was much changed. 

1 “And anew I turned to God, celebrating masses and holding pro¬ 
cessions.”— Doc. Itu!d.j tom. 4, p. 133. This account is confirmed 
by Bernal Diaz in the following words:—“And disembarking at 
Truxillo, he ordered Father Juan, who had set sail with him, to say 
masses to the Holy Ghost, to make processions and solemn supplica¬ 
tions to the Almighty, and to the Holy Mary, our Lady Virgin, that 
he might be led in that path which would be most to His service. It 
seems that the Holy Ghost enlightened him not to leave this province 
at present but to continue its conquest and settlement.”— Bernal 
Diaz, cap. 187. 

2 [ Altamirano was sent after the adherents of Cortes had restored 
his authority in Mexico.] 
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Certainly at Medellin, where his presence was unexpected, 
and probably at Mexico, there were many persons who 
failed at first to recognise in his haggard, sickly counten¬ 
ance, imprinted with the sufferings and dangers he had 
undergone during his journey to Honduras, and in his 
subsequent voyage, the brilliant and handsome Cortes, 
who, only twenty months before, had marched out of 
the city at the head of a gallant company,—himself the 
chief attraction, both by the gifts of nature and of fortune, 
for the admiring gaze of the multitude. Cortes went 
direct to the Franciscan monastery to give thanks to God, 
and to confess his sins. 1 He stayed there six days; and 
when he quitted the monastery, he no longer enjoyed the 
supreme power in New Spain. Indeed, two days before 
leaving it, a messenger arrived from Medellin, informing 
him that certain vessels had come from Spain, and the 
report was that a Judge had come in them. The report 
proved to be true, and the Judge was the Licentiate Luis 
Ponce de Leon, who had been appointed by Charles the 
Fifth, in November 1525, to take a residencia of Cortes. 2 

Cortes at first was not aware of the powers of Ponce de 
Leon; and we may fully believe him, when he declares 
that he was glad of the news of this Judge’s arrival, as 
it would save him from proceeding to arraign the Factor 
and the Veedor, in which cause, as he was the person 
principally injured, he would be accused of a passionate 
bias in his own favour, “ which is the thing,” he says, 
“that I most abhor.” 3 

The day after the arrival of the messenger from Medellin, 

1 “And remained there six days with the monks, confessing my 
sins.”— Doc. Inld ., tom. 4, p. 147. 

2 See “ Carta de Carlos V. d Hern an Cortes avisdndole que habia 
mandado tomarle Residencia” — Doc. I it hi. , tom. 1, p. 101. 

8 “God knows how thankful I was, because I was much troubled 
at being judge in this cause, since, as injured and wronged by these 
tyrants, it seemed to me that whatever sentence I should decree, the 
evil-minded would accuse me of a passionate bias, which is the thing 
that I most abhor.”— Doc. lin'd., tom. 4, p. 147. 

[The principal charges Ponce de Leon had to investigate related to 
disregard of orders from Spain, assumption of regal powers, plotting to 
withdraw from his allegiance to the Spanish crown, appropriation 
of Montezuma’s treasures and those he reported lost during la noche 
triste , and assigning vast estates to himself.] 
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when Cortes had come from the monastery to attend a 
bull-fight, on the festival of San Juan, 1 there were brought 
to him two despatches, one being the Kings letter of 
credentials, informing him that Ponce de Leon was 
appointed to take a residencia of him, and the other from 
Ponce de Leon himself, telling Cortes that he was hasten¬ 
ing to Mexico. Cortes, though anxious and alert to 
receive the King’s Justiciary with all reverence and 
submission, could hardly prepare to meet the Judge with 
due pomp, before he entered the city on the 2nd of 
July 1526. 

The next morning it was arranged that the wands of 
office should be given up. So, after hearing mass, Ponce 
de Leon, in presence of the people, and of the authorities, 
produced his powers, received the wands of the Alcaldes 
and the Alguazils, and immediately returned them,-*all 
but one, which was that of Cortes, for Ponce de Leon, 
taking that himself, said with much courtesy, “This of 
my Lord Governor I must have myself.” 

The official persons, and Cortes among the rest, kissed 
the royal orders, and declared their readiness to obey 
them. 

The dutiful obedience of Cortes to his King is rendered 
more manifest when we come to know 2 that Fray Thomas 
Ortiz, the head of the Dominicans who accompanied 
Ponce de Leon, and entered Mexico with him, went 
immediately to Cortes, and informed him that the Judge 
had authority from the Emperor to behead him and to 
confiscate all his goods. The friar suggested resistance, 
but Cortes was far too wise and too faithful to take the 
advice. 3 

The residencia of Cortes and the changes in the govern¬ 
ing authorities of Mexico will be narrated in another 

1 June 24, 1526. 

2 “He certified me that Luis Ponce brought authority from your 
Majesty to seize and to behead me, and to confiscate all my property, 
and that he knew this for a certainty.”—See letter addressed by Cortes 
to the Bishop of Osma.— Doc. Intd.^ tom. I, p. 28. 

3 [Notwithstanding the superficial courtesies, feeling was highly 
electric, and any slight digestive derangement at once caused accusa¬ 
tions of poisoning. Ortiz made no pretence of concealing his convictions, 
and had refused to eat anything at a banquet given by order of Cortes.] 
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place. From this time forward Mexico had something 
like settled government; and when the narrative is 
resumed^ we shall turn from the transactions of the 
conquerors amongst themselves to their proceedings with 
the conquered, and especially to the establishment of 
encomiendas in New Spain. 

Meanwhile, however, from the testimony 1 of an eye¬ 
witness, Father Motolinia, who was greatly honoured by 
his contemporaries, and trusted, as we have seen, by 
Cortes himself, we may discern at what expense of life 
and suffering the new order of things was brought about 
in Mexico. 

This excellent monk gives an account of what he con¬ 
siders to have been the ten “plagues” of New Spain. 
1. The small-pox. 2. The slaughter during the conquest. 
3.#A great famine which took place immediately after 
the capture of the city. 4. The Indian and negro over¬ 
seers Q.a quarta plaga fue de los calpixques . . . y negros ). 
5. The excessive tributes and services demanded from 
the Indians. 6. The gold mines. 7. The rebuilding of 
Mexico. 8. The making of slaves, in order to work them 
in the mines. 9- The transport service for the mines. 
10. The dissensions amongst the Spaniards themselves. 

Motolinia’s description of the rebuilding of Mexico is 
both minute and vivid. He says, that though the streets 
were very wide, the work was so busily carried on, that 
a man could scarcely make his way through them. 2 He 
describes the loss of life among the Indians from accidents 
caused by the demolition of old buildings, and the con¬ 
struction of new ones. He says, that not only had they 
to seek the materials for building, but also to provide the 
food, and pay the workmen. 3 He confirms the statement 

1 In the library of Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., of Middle Hill, is an 
original manuscript letter from Fray Toribio Motolinia de Paredes, 
to Don Antonio Pimentel, Condc de Benavente, dated “Dia de 
San Matia,” (February 24) 1541. 

[Most of Motolinia*s letters have been printed in vol. i of Don J. 
Garcia Icazbalceta’s Col . de Doc. Inid. . . . Mexico, 1858.] 

2 “ A man could hardly force his way through some of the streets 
and causeways although they are very broad.”— Carta de Fray Moto¬ 
linia. MS. 

* “They had to find the materials and pay the stone-masons and 
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before made, that the work was done by sheer force of 
human labour; and that a stone, or beam of wood, which 
should have taken a hundred men only, was dragged by 
four hundred. Such was the fervour, he adds, with which 
the work was carried on, that the songs and shouts of the 
workmen did not cease day or night during the first years 
of the rebuilding of Mexico. 1 

When we consider these “ plagues,” we may fairly 
maintain that a conquered people have seldom been more 
hardly dealt with by the diseases and the vices of their 
conquerors. It was also a surplusage of misery that the 
conquered territory should be rich in mines, and that the 
conquerors should have brought with them slaves of 
another race. 

carpenters, and if these did not bring their own food they had to fast.” 
— Ut supra. 

1 “They were accustomed to singing and halloaing, and the songs 
and shouts scarcely ceased day or night by reason of the fervour which 
they brought to the rebuilding of the city during the first years .”—Ut 
supra . 
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NICARAGUA 

CHAPTER I 

OIL GONZALEZ DAVILA DISCOVERS NICARAGUA - FRANCISCO 

HERNANDEZ SENT BY PEDRARIAS TO SETTLE THERE-HE 

FOUNDS LEON AND GRANADA—DRIVES OUT GIL GONZALEZ 

-HERNANDEZ BEHEADED BY PEDRARIAS-DEATH OF 

PEDRARIAS 

N ICARAGUA was the battlefield of so many preten¬ 
sions ; it illustrates so completely the vices and errors of 
the Spanish Government, and of the Spanish adventurers; 
its history is so much interwoven with that of Guatemala, 
Honduras, and even of New Spain ;—that some attempt 
must be made to bring before the reader, however briefly, 
the principal events connected with its discovery and 
colonization. 

For this purpose we must revert to the famous Bull 
of Pope Alexander the Sixth, which divided between 
the Portuguese and Castillian monarchs the World about 
to be discovered, laying down an imaginary line to the 
west of the Azores as the boundary. 

Now, the peculiar delusion which at this early period 
haunted the monarchs of Spain and their statesmen 
was, that the most desirable enterprize which maritime 
daring could accomplish for their nation, would be, by 
going westwards, to arrive at the Spice Islands. They 
would then rival or eclipse the Portuguese, without in 
the least violating the contract made between the two 
countries under the Pope’s auspices. 1 The land of 

1 Gaspar Contarini, one of the admirable ambassadors of whom 
Venice in the middle ages could boast so many, whose Relazioni should 
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Kublai Khan was not more attractive to Columbus than 
the Spice Islands to the Spanish Sovereigns. Often, 
neglecting the immense advantages which lay at their 
feet in the magnificent countries their subjects had 
already discovered, they put in jeopardy their fairest 
possessions to pursue this fatal phantom. For fatal it 
pre-eminently was; and any one minutely versed in the 
early records of the New World knows, when he sees 
the word Spice Islands, that something very disastrous 
is about to be narrated. 

be a text-book for the diplomatic service, in an account of his mission 
to the Court of Charles the Fifth, which he read to the Senate on the 
16th of November 1525, makes the following statement:—“Now 
Fernando Cortes, proceeding south nearly 200 miles from Yucatan, came 
to the southern sea, and to many cities, and found an extensive lake of 
fresh water. Between it and the South Sea is a space not more than 
two miles wide, and he hopes to find that this fresh-water lake extends 
to the northern sea. If this should be so, it is thought that it would 
be a very easy route to the Molucca Islands and other places in the 
East Indies, and that in this way spices might be procured without 
difficulties being caused with the Portuguese.”— Relazione di Gasparo 
CONTARINI Ritomato Ambasciatore da Carlo V ., letta in Senato a di 
16 Novembre 1525. Relazioni degli Ambasciatori Veneti al Senato . 
Raccolte, annotate ed edite da Eugenio Alb^ri, Serie i a , vol. ii, 
p. 53. Firenze, 1840. 

The above passage shows the effect that was produced in the Court 
of Spain by tnat part of the narrative which Cortes had given of his 
Honduras journey to the Emperor, respecting a possible route to the 
Pacific by the Golfo Dulce. 

The whole account which Contarini gives of the discoveries in 
the Indies is wonderfully accurate, and his testimony with regard to 
the beauty of the workmanship of the golden vases, the mirrors, and 
the ornaments of feathers, which had come from Mexico, is worth 
recording, for a refined Venetian of that day must have been one of 
the best judges of works of art.—“ At a point near Yucatan, somewhat 
to the east of it, Fernando Cortes had disembarked five years before. 
He penetrated into the interior of the country, and found there many 
peoples and cities. One place was called Tolteche {he ought to have 
said Tlaseala ), which was extremely hostile to the King of Tenochtitlan, 
the ancient name of the city of Mexico. There, after many wars, and 
much treachery and flattery, he made himself master. Nature and 
art have combined to render it a great and wonderful city. It lies in 
the midst of a salt water lake nearly 200 miles in circumference, and 
adjoining, at one end, another lake of fresh water ; the water is not 
deep, and the tide rises and falls twice every day, as it does here at 
Venice. Leading from the land to the city are roads constructed 
through the lake. The inhabitants are idolaters like their neighbours ; 
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The discovery of Nicaragua follows closely upon the 
death of Vasco Nunez de Balboa, and was intimately 
connected with that lamentable proceeding. Andres 
Nino, a bold pilot who was well acquainted with the 
coast of Darien, and had been employed there, proceeded 
to the Court of Spain. He proposed an expedition to 
the Spice Islands, which met with royal approval, and 
with that of the Bishop of Burgos. 1 At the head of the 
expedition was placed Gil Goi^alez Davila, the Contador 
of Hispaniola, formerly attached to the household of the 
Bishop of Burgos. These explorers were to make use 
of the ships which had been constructed with incredible 
toil by Vasco Nunez; and they relied upon the friend¬ 
ship of Lope de Sosa, who was to go out at the same 
time as Governor of Darien, and to take a residencia of 
Pedrarias de Avila. Meanwhile, as might have been 
expected, Pedrarias had made use of these vessels for 
his own purposes, and had sent the Licenciate Espinosa 
on a voyage of discovery in the Sea of the South, who 
had proceeded as far as Cape Blanco, which is situated 
in what is now the Republic of Costa Rica. 

Lope de Sosa arrived at Darien, but died almost 
immediately after his arrival, indeed before he landed, 2 
accomplishing less even than Ponce de Leon afterwards 
did, when he went to New Spain to take a residencia of 
Cortes. Gil Gonzalez, therefore, found himself with an 

they eat men, but only those whom they take in battle, and they also 
sacrifice men to their idols. They are industrious workers, and I have 
seen beautifully designed and chased vases, some of them being of gold , 
which have come from there. They have no iron, but use certain kinds 
of stone instead; I have even seen mirrors made of stone. They also do 
wonderfully beautiful work in birds' feathers, and certainly I have 
nowhere seen embroidery or other work which produces as delicate an 
effect as this work in feathers. It has the farther charm of showing 
different colours, according as the light falls upon it, as is the case with 
a pigeon's neck."—Ut supra, pp. 52-53. 

[The Editor should have acknowledged in the Introduction his in¬ 
debtedness to his friend Mr. Horace Headlam of the Record Office for 
the Italian and German translations in these volumes.] 

1 [Originally the scheme was proposed by Andres Nifio, but he had 
not sufficient influence, and failed in his attempts to obtain a licence. 
He then procured the aid of Gil Gon9alez, who was in favour with 
Bishop Fonseca, and the Crown bore half the expense of equipment] 

8 In 1518. 
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enemy instead of a friend in the Governor of Darien. 
He and Andres Nifio, however, persevered in their 
enterprize, and, in January 1522, set sail from the Island 
of Tezaregui, in the Gulf of San Miguel. Their notions 
of geography must have been somewhat limited and 
incorrect, if they were still bent on discovering the Spice 
Islands, for they pursued their way to the north-west 
instead of the south-west. The result, however, was, 
that they discovered the whole coast of Nicaragua as 
far as the Bay of Fonseca, which Gil Go^alez must 
have named after his patron, the Bishop of Burgos. 
They did not content themselves with merely discover¬ 
ing the coast, but made considerable excursions into 
the interior. 1 There Gil Gon 9 alez found a great Cacique 
called Nicaragua, whose pueblo was situated three leagues 
from the sea-shore, close to the lake which now bears 
his name. 

The Cacique was a man of much intelligence. He put 
to the strangers many questions of childish simplicity, 
but yet with childish daringness of thought. He inquired 
if they had heard of any great deluge, and asked whether 
there would be another. He wished to know when the 
sun and the moon would lose their brightness and forsake 
their appointed courses. He desired to be informed as 
to the causes of darkness and of cold, and was inclined 
to blame the nature of things because it was not always 
bright and warm. 2 

He further wished to know what became of the souls 
of men who lived so short a time in the body, and yet 
were immortal. Descending from these great questions 
to discuss the information which the Spaniards brought 
him about their affairs, he inquired whether the Pope 
was subject to death, and whether the Cacique of Castille, 
of whom they spoke so much, was mortal. He concluded 
by asking the pertinent question, why it was that so 

1 [Andres Nifto explored along the coast, while Gil Go^alez marched 
inland. For a full account of the proceedings by sea and land, see 
Relation in Col. de Doc. Intd. ... del Real Arch, de Indias , vol. xir. ] 

2 “ He inquired the causes of the darkness of night, and of cold, 
blaming the processes of nature that it was not always light and hot, 
that being preferable.”— Herrera, Hist. de las Indias , dec. 3, lib. 4, 
cap. 5. 
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few men, as they were, sought so much gold. Gil 
Gonsalez and his companions were astonished to hear 
a semi-naked “barbarian” interrogate them in this 
fashion; and never, it was said, had an Indian been 
found who talked in this way with the Spaniards. 

It will be needless to recount in detail the rest of Gil 
GonQalez’s discoveries. Suffice it to say, that they were 
sufficient to entitle him fairly to the claim of being the 
discoverer of Nicaragua. 

The Nicaraguans, it appears, were of Mexican origin. 
They had been driven southwards by a great drought ; 1 
and if so, they had certainly fled to a country pre¬ 
eminently abounding in the element they then needed. 
But this tradition is not the only ground for ascribing 
to them, or at least to one tribe amongst them, an affinity 
with the Mexicans . 2 The language, and the mode of 
writing were in this case similar ; and, though the 
religions 3 of the two nations were not wholly alike, 
there was sufficient similarity to render far from im¬ 
probable, if not to establish, the notion of a common 
origin . 4 

The Nicaraguans were in that state of civilization which 
gives great promise of the gradual formation of an im¬ 
portant empire. The edifices were not so grand as those 
of the Mexicans, but there was no want of skill in their 
buildings, or of polity in their laws. Still, they were in 
that state of comparatively low intelligence when men and 
women think they can improve the work of God, their 

1 “They said that in ancient times a great drought happened in 
New Spain, on account of which they went southwards to settle in 
Nicaragua.”— Herrera, Hist, de las Indias, dec. 3, lib. 4, cap. 7. 

2 [Several nations linguistically distinct, “one of them, at least, 
speaking the Aztec tongue” (H. H. Bancroft, Native Races , ii, 

p- 645).] 

8 One curious fact concerning their religion is noted — that the 
Nicaraguan priests who heard confessions were married.—“ The priests, 
except those who heard confessions, did not marry.”— Herrera, Hist, 
de las Indias , dec. 3, lib. 4, cap. 7. 

4 “ Their lavs^s and customs were recorded by paintings very similar 
to those of the Mexicans; but only the Chorotogas did this, and not 
all the Nicaraguans; also the tribes differed in their rites.”— Herrera, 
Hist . de las Indias , dec. 3, lib. 4, cap. 7. 
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own countenances, by piercing, and otherwise maltreating, 
their noses, lips, and ears. 1 

Gil Gon 9 alez returned to Panama on the 25th of June 
1523, with a large quantity of gold, and with the con¬ 
viction that he had made a great discovery. He had also 
baptized no less than thirty thousand of the natives. 
What knowledge, however, of Christianity he had left 
amongst them may be imagined from the strange kind of 
soldierly theology which most of these captains displayed 
when they took upon them to commence the conversion 
of the natives. He proceeded, not without molestation 
from Pedrarias, to Hispaniola, whence after communi¬ 
cating with the Emperor, and begging for the govern¬ 
ment of the lands he had discovered, he returned to 
Honduras. 

The object of Gil Gonzalez in going to Honduras was 
to find a way to Nicaragua which he might take without 
any hindrance from Pedrarias at Panama. 2 * * 5 With the 
vessels he had brought from Hispaniola, Gil Gonzalez 
endeavoured to make the Puerto de Caballos, which 
received its name from an accident that happened to 
him on this occasion. A storm came on when he was 
near that port; he was obliged to throw overboard some 
of his horses ( caballos ); and was driven back to the 

1 “ The pueblos of Nicaragua were not large, because these were many, 
but well built. The houses of the chiefs differed from the rest, those 
of the ordinary people being alike. The palaces and temples had 
great courtyards and squares with the houses of the nobility built about 
them, and in the middle a house for goldsmiths, who wrought and 
worked gold marvellously well. In some islands and rivers houses 

on trees were to be seen. The men are of good stature ; rather white 

than red ; lumps, the result of blows, on their heads, with a dent in 
the middle for beauty and to carry burthens ; they shave the front 
half, and the fighting men all over except the crown. They bore 

their ears, noses, and lips, are clothed much like the Mexicans, and 
comb their hair.”— Herrera, Hist, de las Indias , dec. 3, lib. 4, 
cap. 7. 

5 [Pedrarias would give him assistance only on condition of going 
again as his lieutenant. Gil Gonzalez escaped to Espanola just in 
time, where the Audiencia of St. Domingo aided him in raising a fresh 
force. He sailed again in March 1524, “ to seek the strait from north 
to south,” and made Puerto de Caballos in Honduras. After coasting 
some distance he landed, and marched south until he met Hernando de 
Soto, sent forward by De Cordova (see post, p. 54).] 
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Golfo Dulce* where he landed, and founded the town of 
San Gil de Buenavista. 

Meanwhile, Pedrarias, who held that the newly-dis¬ 
covered country belonged to him, by reason of Espinosa’s 
small discovery, sent his principal Captain, Francisco 
Hernandez de Cordova, with several other subordinate 
officers, to occupy Nicaragua and establish themselves 
therein. Francisco Hernandez founded the towns of 
Brusselas, Granada, and Leon. 1 One of his lieutenants 
encountered Gil Gon 9 alez (who had quitted San Gil 
and entered the province of Nicaragua by way of 
Honduras), and was defeated by him ; but Gil Gon 9 alez 
ultimately retreated before the superior force of 
Francisco Hernandez, and proceeding to the settle¬ 
ment in Honduras which Christoval de Olid had formed 
by the orders of Cortes, was treated by Olid as an 
enemy, and detained as a prisoner. 2 

Francisco Hernandez, however, fared worse than the 
man he had driven out of his province; and his fate will 
curiously exemplify the confusion which beset the affairs 
of Nicaragua. As if that unhappy province were not 
sufficiently vexed by contending authorities and com¬ 
plicated government, the Audiencia of Hispaniola must 
now appear upon the scene. These auditors were, 
theoretically, the most powerful body in the New 
World. They acted in concert with the Admiral, Don 
Diego Columbus, the son of the great discoverer, and 
were by no means inclined to be inert in the general 
government of the Indies. Accordingly, when they heard 
of the rebellion of Olid, and of the entry into Nicaragua 
of Francisco Hernandez, they felt it their duty to take 
cognizance of these disturbances to the general weal of 
the Indies, and they sent a certain Bachiller of Law, 
named Pedro Moreno, to Honduras. He communicated 
with Francisco Hernandez, and appears to have suggested 

1 [Brusselas existed only three years. Pedrarias had no right to 
interfere in Nicaragua, Gil Go^alez having acted under independent 
authority from the Crown, but the former was anxious to secure a 
footing in the country before the arrival of his successor, Pedro de los 
Rios.] 

2 [See ante , p. 24, note 2. All the events summarized in this para¬ 
graph occurred in 1524. ] 
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to that officer that he should hold his command directly 
from the Audiencia of Hispaniola. Such an opportunity of 
governing on his own account, instead of being a mere 
subordinate of Pedrarias, was probably too great a tempta¬ 
tion for the fidelity of Hernandez to resist. He sent a 
party of men to carry his reply to Pedro Moreno, and it 
can scarcely be doubted that in that reply Hernandez 
went as far as to commence negotiations with the Backiller 
respecting the formation of an independent government. 
These men, to their astonishment, met with a division of 
the forces of Cortes (who had just completed his Honduras 
journey, and was at Truxillo), and were conducted to his 
presence. He appears to have received them favourably. 
Pedro Moreno had returned to Hispaniola, intending to 
come back with more troops. 

Meanwhile, some of the captains under Hernandez 
remained true to their master Pedrarias, and succeeded 
in quitting Nicaragua and reaching Panama. Their 
account of the conduct of Hernandez must have in¬ 
furiated the ancient Governor. Old as he was, he had 
always a certain vigour when there was anything severe 
or decisive to be done. He proceeded at once into 
Nicaragua, and held a court-martial on his unfortunate 
lieutenant, who made no attempt to escape, and who was 
forthwith convicted and beheaded. 1 

The fate of Francisco Hernandez de Cordova is a 
little like that of Vasco Nunez de Balboa, and the 
same argument was used by the friends of both these 
commanders to substantiate their innocence. Why, it 
was asked, if they were guilty, should they have so 
confidingly placed themselves in the power of this 
fierce and arbitrary man? 

But if the foregoing account be true, it would be 
difficult to maintain that Francisco Hernandez had 
preserved his fidelity. It must, however, be admitted 
that for De Cdrdova to listen to the overtures from the 
Audiencia of Hispaniola, which were in some measure 
commands, was a very different thing from setting up an 
independent government for himself, without any refer¬ 
ence to regal or vice-regal authority. 

1 In 1526. 
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Nothing could have been more ill-advised on the part 
of the Spanish Government than their suffering a mere 
accident, like the death of Lope de Sosa, to prevent them 
from carrying out their original intentions of super¬ 
seding a Governor, competent only to acts of cruelty, 
like Pedrarias. From 1519, however, to the year 1520, 
Pedrarias remained in power, at which time Pedro de 
los Rios arrived to supersede him, and to take the usual 
residencia. 

Pedro de los Rios was naturally induced by Pedrarias 
to consider Nicaragua as part of the Government of 
Darien, and to go thither himself in order to secure 
its occupation. But the unhappy province was not so 
easily to be disposed of. A new pretender, also with 
some show of authority from headquarters, was already 
in the field, and had secured a firm hold upon the 
province. This was no other than the recently- 
appointed Governor of the neighbouring state of 
Honduras, Diego Lopez de Salcedo, a man of some 
importance, as he was the nephew of the celebrated 
Ovando. He ordered Pedro de los Rios to quit the 
province directly, and the Governor of Darien was 
obliged to yield at once to superior force. 1 

The Court of Spain must now have been informed 
of these things, and the Ministers ordered that the 
Governor of Darien should keep to his limits of Darien, 
and the Governor of Honduras to his limits of Honduras, 
while they made Nicaragua into a separate government, 
conferring it, however, on one of the worst persons who 
could have been chosen for the office—namely, Pedrarias. 2 
The New World, therefore, was not to be freed from 
the presence of this implacable old man. It was in 
1527 that he was appointed Governor of Nicaragua (Gil 
Gonc^alez had died), and he remained in power at 

1 [But Lopez de Salcedo was no match for Pedrarias when the latter 
became governor of Nicaragua. He was taken prisoner and compelled 
to purchase liberty by consenting to humiliating conditions and a 
limitation of his jurisdiction.] 

2 [The tendency of Spanish home policy was now to subdivide among 
more governors the enormous territories yearly opened up in order to 
reduce the temptation to revolt, or its probability.] 
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Nicaragua until the day of his death, which occurred at 
Leon in the year 1530. 

The foregoing narrative sufficiently describes the dire 
confusion which prevailed in Nicaragua amongst the 
Spanish authorities—a confusion that was sure to have 
its counterpart in burnings, massacres, and tortures 
amongst the conquered people . 1 They paid the penalty 
for every error committed at the Court of Spain, for 
every movement prompted by avarice, envy, or discord, 
which took place amongst the Spanish captains, each of 
whom had some show of authority from headquarters, 
and whose marchings, counter-marchings, and battles 
were marked upon the broad map of that fertile province, 
unhappily well suited to the movements of cavalry, in 
huge streaks of blood and devastation. 

it was in vain that the unhappy Indians of Nicaragua 
consulted their idols, and prayed for a response to the 
question, how they were to get rid of these strangers. 
The discerning oracles replied that if they were to heap 
the sea upon these Spaniards, they would certainly 
drown; but then, to do that, it would be necessary 
for the Nicaraguans to drown themselves,—whereupon, 
they did not question their oracles any further in this 
matter . 2 

The evils attending the occupation of Nicaragua seem 
at first sight to accuse the Spanish Government loudly of 
want of wisdom in not foreseeing and providing against 
the confusion which must follow from an intermingling 
of delegated authorities. Did the Government suppose 
that human nature in the colonies was different from 
human nature at home? Did they not foresee that 

1 “ There having been so many governors in Nicaragua and so many 
quarrels among the Spanish captains, the Indians were very discon¬ 
tented, by reason of the little justice done to them, and they had 
forborne, for two years, lying with their wives that they might not 
bring forth children to be slaves to the Spaniards.”— Herrera, 
Hist, de las Indias , dec. 4, lib. 3, cap. 2. 

2 “They consulted their idols how they might get rid of those 
strangers : they answered, that they might bring in the sea upon them 
to drown them but that they must perish with them, whereupon no 
more was said on the subject.”— Herrera, Hist, de las Indias , dec. 4, 
lib. 3, cap. 2. 
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questions of boundary, even amongst well-disposed 
governors of contiguous provinces, would alone be sure 
to lead to the direst disputes? Again, did they not 
anticipate that those roving expeditions would be 
likely to travel out of all bounds of authority, unless 
their duties and responsibilities were defined with the 
strictest accuracy? If this one law had been laid down 
—that no governor should be an explorer on his own 
account,—it would have been an incalculable benefit to 
the Indies. 

To these questions it must be replied that, though 
there may be some foundation for severe comment, it 
is always to be recollected that the events in the Indies 
were too extensive, sudden, and complicated for any 
government to deal with—certainly for any government 
which did not give its whole attention to its colonies. 
The Spanish Court seldom heard of things at the right 
moment. Something had been done in the interim, 
which often rendered the orders they sent out nugatory 
or mischievous. It was a state of affairs in which, except 
at the very first, the monarchs and statesmen who had 
to deal with it were never, to use an expressive modern 
phrase, “ masters of the situation.” 

Moveover, the truth is, that, though at first sight it 
may appear that there were too many king’s officers in 
the Indies, there were in reality far too few. A special 
service for the Indies ought instantly to have been 
organized; and it may be taken for a fact, that all the 
governments of Europe could not at that day have 
furnished a sufficient number of governing persons to 
take the rule of the millions of subjugated Indians 
suddenly deprived of the lords and masters who, in some 
fashion or other, had guided and governed them for 
generations. Never, not even in the worst times of the 
Roman Empire, were men left more masterless. There 
were innumerable sheep: there were many wolves: and 
there were very few shepherds. 

The last historical fact mentioned, the death of 
Pedrarias, cannot be passed by without comment. For 
sixteen years this old man had been a principal figure 
in the Indies. By the mischief he had done (for history 
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is obliged to take note of men according to the weight 
of their deeds, whether for good or evil) he played a part 
not much inferior in magnitude to that of men who 
have acquired large and just renown, such as Cortes, 
Vasco Nunez, or Pizarro. Pedrarias had been a page 
of John the Second of Castille, Queen Isabella's father, 
who died in 1454, which shows that Pedrarias could 
not have been far from ninety when he died. “Con¬ 
sidering his decrepitude," says Oviedo, “ his errors would 
have some excuse, if they had not been so cruel.” 1 

To have such testimony as that of Oviedo coming in 
to confirm Las Casas is most valuable. No two men 
could have been more different. Even in the evidence 
that Oviedo gives of the cruelty of Pedrarias, the 
different character and disposition of this author from 
Las Casas are strikingly manifest. Las Casas would 
have indulged in the most fervid declamation; and the 
first thought he would have had, after narrating the 
death of Pedrarias, would have been to expose and 
dilate upon the wonderful mischief that this Governor 
had done to the Indians in his lifetime. 

But Oviedo is led to the same consideration in the 
most quaint, circuitous, and haphazard manner. He 
mentions that Pedrarias was buried in a church at Leon 
—the same church where Francisco Hernandez had been 
buried, who, “as many maintain,” had been unjustly 
beheaded by the orders of Pedrarias,—so that, as Oviedo 
remarks, it would be from the same pueblo that they 
would both go to the other life, if there Hernandez 
had to ask Pedrarias for an account of his head . 2 But 
then Oviedo reflects that it takes no longer time to go 
to Heaven, or to Hell, or to Purgatory, from Rome, 
or from Jerusalem, than from the Indies ; and thereupon 
he begins to enumerate the various souls who had gone 
from the Indies, and who might have some claim to 
make upon Pedrarias. After naming two or three 
Spaniards—amongst them Vasco Nunez,—the historian 
bethinks him that the “two million” Indians, whose 
death or destruction, in one way or another, Pedrarias 

1 Oviedo, Hist. Gen. y Nat. de Indias y lib. 29, cap. 34. 

2 Oviedo, Hist. Gen. y Nat. de Indias. 
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had caused in his seventeen years of government, would 
not take a longer time to reach Heaven or Hell or 
Purgatory than if they had to come from Rome or from 
Jerusalem . 1 

Finally, the historian bursts out into an indignant 
denunciation of the Governor, the Bishop, the King’s 
Officers, and the Alcalde Mayor 2 3 (all of them men 
whom he had known in life), and, after reproaching 
them with the slaying and the burning and the throw¬ 
ing to wild dogs of so many Indians, which enormities 
they had connived at for the sake of gain, he exclaims, 
“ There you all are (in a future state), where you see 
at what rate bread is sold in the market-place (a familiar 
expression for ‘ how things really are ’), and they have 
to say to you, s Ah ! brother, how much money did you 
get ? ’ and you compare the riches you have acquired 
with the repose you enjoy now, since here it has not 
prolonged your lives, nor will it exempt you from eternal 
death, unless God, in his mercy, pardons you your sins 
and such ill-gotten gains.” a 

In such an incidental manner as the foregoing we gain 
the valuable testimony of the brother historian and rival 
colonist of Las Casas. The brief account just given of 
Nicaragua, joined to the preceding history of Darien, 

1 “Nor have had a longer journey the 2,000,000 Indians, who from 

1514, when Pedrarias came to Tierra-firme until his death, a period 
of sixteen years and some months, have died in those countries without 
benefit or comprehension of the Requisition (see vol. i, p. 264) which 
the Catholic King commanded should be explained to them before 
they were treated as enemies. And I do not believe that I am ex¬ 
aggerating in saying 2,000,000, if, besides the killed, are included those 
Indians belonging to the provinces of Nicaragua and Golden Castille 
who, in that space of time, were forcibly seized and transported else¬ 
where for slaves.”— Oviedo, Hist. Gen. y Nat. de Indias , lib. 29, 
cap. 34. 

3 These were the official men of Darien—not of Nicaragua. The 
Bishop was Bishop Quevedo, who behaved so rudely to Las Casas.— 
See ante , vol. ii, p. 45. 

3 “. . .in payment of the leniency with which you all regarded 
their crimes—their slaughter of the Indians, roasting some, causing 
others to be torn to pieces by dogs, torturing so many, and practising 
innumerable adulteries with heathen women. Since you knew it ana 
did not punish it, there you all are,” etc.— Oviedo, Hist. Gen. y Nat . 
de Indias, lib. 29, cap. 34. 
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shows how both these historians may be acquitted of any 
exaggeration, and, deeply condemnatory though it be of 
Pedrarias and his captains, proves that they were not the 
only culprits, but that the Spanish Government must take 
its share of blame for the evils which flowed from what¬ 
ever was unsystematic or inadvertent in its administration 
of the Indies. 

Before quitting the subject of Nicaragua, it may be well 
to enumerate some peculiarities of that region, which, 
amidst the bewildering recital of political events, would 
hardly have met with the requisite attention. 

If Pedrarias did not benefit the natives of Nicaragua 
much, he at least did one thing which may be singularly 
serviceable to a right understanding of the history and 
religion of that province. All his rivals who had pre¬ 
ceded him had signalized themselves in baptizing Indians, 
—Gil Gon9alez de Avila so many thousand; Francisco 
Hernandez de Cordova so many thousand ; Diego Lopez 
de Salcedo so many thousand. And, no doubt, their re¬ 
spective partizans had spoken much of these accessions to 
Christianity. But Pedrarias, who knew what a farce this 
conversion must be, instituted a commission of inquiry 
into it, sending a monk of the Order of Mercy, named 
Francisco de Bobadilla, with interpreters, to examine 
several of the so-called Christians. As might be expected, 
they were found to be completely ignorant of the rudi¬ 
ments of Christianity ; but the examination, which is 
given in full, or from which at least large extracts are 
made , 1 affords some very interesting particulars as to the 
religion of the natives themselves, and is, perhaps, the 
most valuable body of evidence on that subject which 
has been given to the world in reference to any aboriginal 
nation of America. 

All the witnesses agree in the names of the gods who 
had created the world, who were Tamagastad and 
Cipattoval . 2 

There is also a perfect accordance as to there having 
been a great deluge and a new creation. 

1 See Oviedo, lib. 42, cap. 2. 

2 [There were many minor deities.] 
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The witnesses > moreover, agree, for the most part, in 
the immortality of the soul, and in the belief that good 
men go to Heaven, and the bad beneath the Earth. But 
goodness seems to have been chiefly confined to warriors. 

One great peculiarity which may be traced throughout 
a large portion of the New World, is the existence of the 
practice of confession. In Nicaragua, confession was 
clearly an established custom, though, if this evidence be 
credited, and if it applies to the whole of the province, 
the things to be confessed were chiefly sins against the 
Gods , 1 and the Confession, contrary to the statement 
before made on the authority of Herrera, was addressed 
not to the priests, but to ancient men appointed for the 
purpose, who were not to be married. 

1 44 F. When any of you have done wrong do you confess to the 
priests of your temples, or ask forgiveness from your Teotes , grieving 
and repenting ? 

44 Y. We confess to the old and venerable and not to the priests ; and 
when we have confessed, we go away happy and light-hearted as 
though we had not committed the sin. And the elder says to us, * Go ! 
and do not sin likewise again.’ We do this because we think it 
beneficial, and because we would not be obstinate and have some harm 
come to us j and also for the reason that we think ourselves forgiven 
for what we have done. 

44 F. Is it confessed publicly or secretly, and how many of the elders 
is it confessed to ? 

44 Y. To one alone, secretly, no one else being present, and standing 
upright. The elder may not reveal the confession to anyone, but must 
keep it inviolably secret. 

44 F. What faults and sins are confessed ? 

44 Y. We confess to him when we have disregarded our religious 
festivals and failed to observe them ; or if we have spoken disrespect¬ 
fully of our gods when it has not rained, and if we say that they have 
no power—then the elders inflict a punishment to be performed at the 
temple. 

44 F. What punishment is inflicted and how is it fulfilled? 

44 Y. We are ordered to carry wood to light the temple, or to clean 
it, and we have to perform the penance without fail. 

44 F. Is this confession made to any elder ? 

44 Y. No ; but to one deputed for the purpose, who wears a calabash 
as a mark of distinction. When he dies we meet in council and elect 
the one who seems most virtuous to succeed him, and such an office is 
held among us to be one of much dignity. And this elder must not be 
a married man, nor must the confession be heard in any temple or 
oratory but in his own house.”— Oviedo, Hist. Gen. y Nat . de Indias , 
lib. 42, cap. 3. 
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It is sad to find from this examination that the practice 
of cannibalism undoubtedly existed amongst the Nicar¬ 
aguans; and the answer to the priest’s question on this 
head makes no excuse for the practice, not giving any 
reply as to why it was done, but entering minutely into 
details of how it was done . 1 

The notion of fame entertained by the Nicaraguans 
does not appear to have been such as would tempt men 
to great deeds. Upon one of the witnesses being asked 
what was the meaning of their breaking certain images 
over their burial-places, the Indian replied, “That our 
memory may remain for twenty or thirty days, and after 
that it perishes in these parts.” 2 * * * * * 8 

There is a considerable similarity in the laws and 
practices of semi-civilized men, all over the world, and 
to a person versed in such subjects it often seems as if he 
were reading the same story, whether it is one of Indians 
in North or South America, of negroes in Africa, or of the 
inhabitants of the West India Islands. But we find in 
Nicaragua a practice with respect to marriage, that is 
perhaps unique in the annals of the world. 

A young Nicaraguan beauty would have many favoured 
lovers; but after a time, bethinking her that it would be 
well to marry and settle, she would ask her father to give 
her a portion of land near to where he lived. When he 
had appointed what land she should have, she would call 
her lovers together, and tell them that she wished to 
marry, and to take one of them as her husband; that she 

1 “F. And as to eating human flesh? Why is it done; is it on 
account of want of provisions, or for what reason ? 

“ Y. The way it is done is that the head of the person who has to 
die is cut off and the body cut up into small pieces, and these are 
boiled in big earthen pots, with salt, garlic, and other things necessary 

to season it. When it is cooked, Indian corn is brought, and the 

Caciques squat on their hams under their canopies, and with much 
jollity and mirth eat the flesh and drink mafamorra (honey, maize, flour, 
and Sugar), and cocoa. And the head is neither cooked nor eaten, but 

put on a stake in front of the temples and oratories. This is the way 

we eat this flesh which we are accustomed to do as we eat turkeys, 
pi^s, or dogs, which are highly prized articles of food among us ; and 
this food of human flesh is also very much prized.”— Oviedo, Hist . 

Gen. y Hat. de Indias> lib. 42, cap. 3. 

8 OviKDO, Hist. Gen . y Nat. de Indias , lib. 42, cap. 2. 
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did not possess a house ; but that she desired that they 
would build her one on the land which her father had 
given her. The prudent damsel did not hesitate to enter 
into details as to the kind of house she wished to have 
built, and would add, that, if they loved her well, the 
house would be built by such a day, giving them a month 
or six weeks to complete it in . 1 To one she would give 
the charge of furnishing the wood-work; to another, to 
find the canes which were to form the walls; to another, 
to provide the cordage; to another, to gather the straw 
for the roof; to another, to procure the dried fish to stock 
the house; to another, to get deer and pigs for her; to 
another, to collect maize. The work was usually put in 
hand with the utmost promptitude, nor was the least 
thing dispensed with that she had asked for. On the 
contrary, anxious to show their zeal to the lady of their 
affections, they sometimes brought double of what had 
been demanded. Their friends and relations aided them, 
for it was always thought a great honour to be the suc¬ 
cessful competitor, and that it would reflect honour upon 
his kindred. 

We may easily imagine what efforts were made by the 
contending parties to promote their several suits, how her 
relatives were honoured and flattered, how her companions 
were waylaid, and what tales were conveyed to her ears 
of the dangers and labours that were undertaken for her 
sake. The pomp of courtship could never have been 
brought so distinctly before the eyes of the world as in 
the pleasant province of Nicaragua. 

At last the house was ready. The provisions and the 
furniture were put in it, and the hearts of the over-worked 
competitors beat rapidly as the fortunate or the fatal 
moment approached. 

A solemn feast was held in the new house. When 
supper was concluded, the damsel rose, and made a short, 

1 “ Calling together her paramours or lovers, she would say that she 
wished to marry, and would take one of them for a husband ; that she 
had no house, and desired them to build one in a place pointed out. 
She described how it was to be done, and added that if they were 
eager for her it would be finished by such a time, giving them thirty or 
forty days.” —Oviedo, Hist. Gen. y Nat . de 1 ndias , lib. 42, cap. 12. 
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but gracious speech. She first thanked them all heartily 
for the labour they had undergone on her behalf. She 
then said, that she wished it was in her power to make so 
many women that she could provide a wife for each of 
her suitors. In times past they had seen what a loving 
mistress she had been to each of them; but now she was 
going to be married, and to belong to one alone,—and 
this is the one, she said ; whereupon, she took the chosen 
suitor by the hand, and retired from the apartment. Her 
choice having been declared, the disappointed suitors and 
their respective factions went away amicably, and con¬ 
cluded the feast by dancing and drinking, until the senses 
of most of them were overcome. 

As to the bride, she was henceforward utterly cold to 
all her former lovers, and showed herself to be a true wife. 
The disappointed suitors, for the most part, bore their dis¬ 
appointment meekly, but sometimes it happened that on 
the morning after the marriage one or two of them were 
found to be hanging from a tree, and there the bodies re¬ 
mained, a ghastly spectacle of honour, to show the world 
how the fair Nicaraguan had been loved and lost. 1 

Certainly, amongst all the strange things that have 
been done in the way of matrimony and marriage rites, 
a stranger practice than the foregoing has never been 
made known to the world. 

The Nicaraguans are pronounced by Oviedo to have 
been much given to the consideration of omens, and he 
narrates an interpretation of an omen, which affords an un¬ 
mistakable insight into their miserable history during the 
first seven years that followed the discovery of the land by 
the Spaniards. 

On a Thursday, the 19 th of January 1529, a remark¬ 
able meteor was seen by Oviedo over the town of Leon 
in Nicaragua. It was as broad as a rainbow, and stretched 
from the south-west point of the horizon to the middle of 
the heavens. This meteoric quadrant was white and trans- 

1 “Of those discarded most bore their lot patiently, yet sometimes 
it happened that the next morning some of them were found hanging to 
some tree, because the devil has most to say to such nuptials. — 
OVIEDO, Hist . Gen. y Nat. de Indias, lib. 42, cap. 12. 
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parent, for the stars were seen through it. It continued 
to be visible by night until the 7th of February. Oviedo 
saw it for twenty-four nights, but others had seen it 
several nights before he noticed it. 

The natives, being asked by the historian what this sign 
in the heavens meant, the most ancient and wise among 
them replied, that the Indians were destined to die on the 
roads, and that the sign in the heavens was a road, which 
prognosticated that mode of death to them; “ and well/* 
as the historian adds, " might they divine this, for the 
Christians were in the habit of loading them and slaying 
them, making use of them as beasts of burden, to carry 
on their shoulders from one part to another all that the 
Christians required.” 1 

1 Oviedo, Hist. Gen. y Nat. de Indias , lib. 42, cap. 11. 
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ENCOMIENDAS 

CHAPTER I 

THE REBELLION OF ENRIQUE-THE VARIETY OF FORMS OF 

INDIAN SUBJECTION - INDIANS OF WAR — INDIANS OF 

RANSOM—INDIANS OF COMMERCE—THE BRANDING OF 
SLAVES—PERSONAL SERVICES—GENERAL QUESTIONS ARIS¬ 
ING FROM THE ENCOMIENDA SYSTEM 

T COMMENCE this chapter with a pleasant and unex- 
* pected episode in the affairs of the Indies. The 
swollen mountain torrent, though now and then retarded 
for a moment, bursts through, winds round, leaps over, 
or dashes along with it every obstacle, and still pursues 
its main, inevitable course,—chafed, but not essentially 
diverted by any of these small interruptions. Such was 
the inpouring of the Spaniards upon the devoted terri¬ 
tories of the New World. Tired with this uniform current 
of success, we naturally welcome anything like a triumph 
on the other side. Even had the conquerors been a com¬ 
pany of great and good personages, each man of them 
a Cato or an Aristides, whose efforts all the world were 
bound to further and approve, we should not wish them 
always to conquer, and could bear to see them and their 
virtues tried occasionally by a little adversity, in the way 
of defeat. Much greater is this disrelish for any uni¬ 
formity of good fortune on one side, when the reader, as 
in this case, has to summon up in imagination all manner 
of distant benefits and indirect advantages, as proceeding, 
or likely to proceed, from the conquest, in order to enable 
him to endure, with any patience, the recital of horrors 
perpetrated by the conquerors, which, for the moment, 
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seem to him lamentably purposeless and unproductive. 
Any gleam of good fortune, therefore, on the side which 
we know is ultimately to lose, on the Trojan side, as it may 
be called, is, then, most welcome. Even the aggressors 
of one age like to read of the prowess of the oppressed in 
a former age. Strange to say, this time, the check to the 
Spanish power in the Indies came, not from the vigorous, 
alert, and bloodthirsty Mexicans, but from the mild 
islanders whose praises Columbus had justly celebrated 
as a loving and uncovetous race. While Cortes was 
conquering Mexico, an insurrection, which it is difficult 
to dignify with the name of a rebellion (though such the 
Spaniards considered it), was assuming a vexatious, if not 
a formidable aspect, in the mountainous districts of His¬ 
paniola. It began in 1519- The narrative of it will serve 
to exemplify the nature and the abuses of the encomienda 
system, and will, therefore, fitly form a prelude to the main 
subject of the present book. 

This rebellion, which may be considered the last ex¬ 
piring effort for Indian independence in the Island of 
Hispaniola, arose in the following manner. In the town 
of Vera Paz, in the province of Xaragua 1 (names that 
might well have some fatality in them for the Spaniards), 
there was a Franciscan Monastery, where a young Indian 
cacique, the Lord of Bauruco, was educated by the good 
Fathers, having been baptized by the name of Enrique, 
and being called by the affectionate diminutive, Enriquillo. 
This Indian, after quitting the Monastery, went to serve, 
as was the custom with such caciques, in superintending 
the encomienda of a certain young Spaniard, whose name 
was Valenzuela, and to whom the caciquedom of Bauruco 
had been given in encomienda. Valenzuela sought to 
violate the Cacique’s wife, and otherwise maltreated 
him. Enriquillo resolved to see what justice there was 
in Spanish judges. He appealed to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the district for a redress of his grievances. 
The unjust Judge would not listen to him, and not 
merely dismissed his complaint, but threatened him with 
chastisement, and, as some say, put him in prison. When 

1 Xaragua had been the province of Queen Anacaona, the treacherous 
treatment of whom by Ovando is narrated in vol. i, p. 143, et seg. 
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released, Enriquillo, whose characteristics were extreme 
patience and perseverance, proceeded to the Audiencia 
at St. Domingo, and appealed against the Lieutenant- 
Governor. The Audiencia merely referred the matter 
back to the local Judge, who, naturally enough, did not 
vary his decision, and treated Enriquillo worse than 
before. 

The Cacique calmly went back to his work, but, when 
the band of labourers whom he had to superintend 
(quadrilla it was called) returned to their homes at the 
appointed time for such changes, he resolved to come 
no more to work for such a master as Valenzuela, and, 
being supported by a small body of resolute followers, 
prepared to defend himself in his own mountainous 
country. 

When it was found that neither Enriquillo, nor the 
Indians he was sent to bring with him, made their appear¬ 
ance at the proper time on their owners farm, Valenzuela 
naturally conjectured, knowing the offence he had given, 
that the Cacique was in revolt. Accordingly, accompanied 
by eleven Spaniards, Valenzuela went into the Cacique's 
country, to compel his obedience and to chastise him. 
When he arrived there, however, he found Enriquillo 
and his Indians rudely armed, but ready and determined 
to defend themselves. An encounter took place: two of 
the Spaniards were killed ; most of them were wounded ; 
and the whole party were put to flight. The Cacique 
would not allow his men to pursue the Spaniards, but 
merely called after his former master, “ Be thankful, 
Valenzuela, that I do not slay you. Go, and take care 
to come hither no more.” The disappointed Encomendero 
and his party returned with swift steps to the Spanish 
town of St. Juan de Maguana, “ Valenzuela's pride being 
punished, if not cured,” as Las Casas, delighting in the 
success of the Indians, exultingly exclaims. 

The revolt was now fully declared. At first, it con¬ 
cerned only the few followers of Enriquillo; but these 
men, being aided by fugitives from other estates in the 
island, and, as it is said, by some negroes from the neigh¬ 
bouring island of San Juan, gradually became a terror to 
the peaceful and money-making inhabitants of Hispaniola. 
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The Spanish warrior was now a proprietor; and immersed 
in gainful pursuits, regarded the occupation of a soldier 
as tedious, inconvenient, and out of date. 

Las Casas compares the followers of Enrique to those 
of David in the cave of Adullam. 1 The band of fugitives 
never amounted to any great number, but their move¬ 
ments were so skilful, their precautions so well taken, 
and the country they occupied so rugged and so densely 
wooded, that it was found impossible to dislodge them. 
They, doubtless, occupied the whole of that long ridge 
which stretches from Bauruco to Hanigagia, the extreme 
south-western part of the island. The personal vigilance 
of Enrique was unceasing. His object appears to have 
been to avoid all unnecessary contests between the 
Spaniards and his followers, playing the part of a de¬ 
termined fugitive, who did not wish to be found, but who, 
if encountered, would never be found irresolute or unpre¬ 
pared. He himself chose the earliest part of the night, 
or rather the latest of the evening, for his own sleep ; 
then, rising and taking with him two youths as pages, he 
made the rounds of the camp. These attendants carried 
lances, and bore Enrique’s sword. His own hands were 
occupied in telling the beads of his rosary, while he 
repeated the appointed prayers of that religious exercise. 

It is evident that his education in the Franciscan 
Monastery had impressed upon him not the outward 
habits only of religion, but that it had borne the best 
fruits, and was felt as a restraint which rendered his 
leadership especially politic and humane. He was always 
anxious to save life; and, in fact, he forbade that any 
Spaniard should be put to death, except in the moment 
of conflict. 

On one occasion, a company of upwards of seventy 
Spanish soldiers were routed by Enrique’s followers, and 
took refuge in some caves. The victorious Indians brought 
wood to the entrance of the caves, in order to suffocate 
the Spaniards; but Enrique would not allow this barbarity 

1 “And everyone that was in distress, and everyone that was in 
debt, and every one that was discontented, gathered themselves unto 
him ; and he became a captain over them : and there were with him 
about four hundred men.”—x Samuel, cap. 22, v. 2. 
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to be perpetrated, and, merely depriving the vanquished 
men of their arms, suffered them to depart in peace. 
One of them who, in the hour of peril, had vowed to 
become a monk, entered the Dominican Monastery at St. 
Domingo, and was the witness for this story. 1 

Enrique's disposition of his men and of his resources 
was very skilful. He took care to prevent any single 
surprise or defeat from being fatal to his power. He 
formed amidst the sierras several farms ( labranzas ), for 
which he chose spots at ten or twelve leagues distance 
from each other. In these farms he placed the women, 
the children, and the old men, not allowing them, however, 
to occupy any one farm permanently, but making them 
move about from station to station. No dogs or domestic 
fowls were kept upon the farms, lest by the noise of 
these creatures the enemy should gain a knowledge of 
Enrique’s positions. A very hidden spot, however, was 
chosen for such animals as were necessary (the dogs were 
indispensable for hunting, and the sustenance of the force 
depended much upon them), and there they were en¬ 
trusted to the management of only two or three families. 
It was a practice of Enrique’s followers to keep away 
from that spot, in order that they might never be the 
means of bringing the enemy on the right track to it. 

Another precaution of great importance was adopted 
by this able Chieftain. Whenever he sent out a small 
body of his men to fish, or to hunt, they were not to find 
him again in the place from which he had sent them out, 
nor did they know exactly where they should find him. 2 3 
If, therefore, they were captured, and subjected to torture 
by the Spaniards, it was impossible for them to reveal 
where their chief was to be found. He did not, however, 
adopt this precaution when he sent out a large party, 
taking it for granted that they would not all be captured, 
and that some one would escape who might give him due 

1 “Of these seventy Spaniards, one became a monk in the monastery 
at Santo Domingo in fulfilment of a vow that he had made in that 

moment of anguish, not expecting to escape. And from him I had the 
facts that I am now writing.”— Las Casas, Hist . de las Indias> lxvi, 
p. 13 * 

3 Las Casas, Hist, de las Indias , lxvi, p. 14. 
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notice. His skill, his prudence, and even his moderation 
rendered him formidable to the Spanish Government of 
Hispaniola. That moderation showed the influence which 
he possessed over his followers, and also tended to allay 
the personal fears of the colonists, and so render them 
less disposed to aid the Government vigorously in en¬ 
deavouring to capture this pious, discreet, and dangerous 
Chieftain. 

As was to be expected, minor personages amongst the 
Indians sought to imitate the example of Enrique in all 
but his moderation towards the Spaniards. The most 
daring, however, of these lesser rebels was won over by 
Enrique, and came to serve as his Lieutenant. 

The aspect which this rebellion presented was such, 
that no prudent government could be contented to leave 
Enrique unmolested in his mountains. Accordingly, many 
attempts were made by the Audiencia of St. Domingo to 
dislodge and capture him ; but expedition after expedition 
failed; and we are assured, on the testimony of Oviedo, 
that no less than forty thousand pesos were spent upon 
these expeditions. Peaceful means were tried as well as 
warlike. Father Remigius, one of the Franciscan monks 
from Picardy, who have more than once come prominently 
forward in this history—one of those, probably, who had 
been concerned in the education of the young Cacique,— 
was sent to persuade him to return to his obedience, or, 
as it was more prudently worded, to become the friend 
of the Spaniards. Remigius was kindly and respectfully 
received by Enrique, but he did not reach the Cacique’s 
presence until he had been stripped of his garments by 
Enrique’s followers. The conference between the Fran¬ 
ciscan and the Cacique led to no result. Enrique re¬ 
counted his wrongs. In order not to perish as his parents 
had done, he had taken refuge in these sierras . He did 
no harm to any one, but only defended himself against 
those who came to capture him. “ And that he might 
not again be subjected to a slavery, in which all his 
Indians would perish as their forefathers had done, it was 
his determination to have no dealings with any Spaniard." 1 

Every thoughtful reader will be struck with the singular 
1 Las Casas, Hist, de las Indias> lxvi, p. 16. 
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S )henomenon of this Indian Chief maintaining his position 
or so many years against the Spaniards, the numbers of 
the contending parties being so disproportionate. When 
Hispaniola was first overrun by the Spaniards, their 
numbers amounted to three hundred; while the natives 
were to be counted by hundreds of thousands; 1 and now, 
when there were four thousand Spaniards in the island, 
and only two thousand Indians, a body of fugitives of 
about three hundred, who generally went together in 
parties of twelve or fifteen, sufficed to keep the Spanish 
inhabitants in a state of considerable apprehension, even 
in their towns. But the arms, and the dogs, and the 
education were not now all on one side. Moreover, peace, 
plenty, and large possessions form the broad highways of 
conquest; and it is not difficult to see how a small band 
of marauders may devastate, and even subdue, vast and 
fertile provinces, where the inhabitants are absorbed in 
gainful pursuits, and where the practice of arms falls into 
desuetude. But this excuse must not be confined to the 
Spaniards or the white men only; and it must be re¬ 
membered who, when the great struggle in the Indies 
first began, were the rich and timid proprietors, and who 
the poor and brave adventurers in arms. 

Another peaceful expedition was sent in the year 
1529 to the haunts of Enrique, the command of it 
being given to an experienced soldier, named San Miguel. 
The contending parties were nearly coming to terms, 
when some suspicious circumstances led the Cacique to 
break off the conference. 

Finally, in the year 1533, an armament was sent from 
Spain under the command of a skilful Captain, named 

1 I do not adopt the three or four million spoken of by Las Casas in 
the following passage :—“ And it deserves particular remark, because so 
astonishing, that when there were three or four million of people in 
this island they were subdued by only three hundred Spaniards, and 
three-fourths of them have been destroyed by fighting, or by the horrible 
slavery of the mines. And though at the time that this happened there 
were three or four thousand Spaniards in the island, ana but two of 
Indians, yet companies of twelve or fifteen of them, acting sometimes 
together and sometimes separately, made the Spaniards tremble in their 
skins, they not thinking themselves safe even in their towns.”— Las 
Casas, Hist, de las lndias y lxvi, p. 18. 
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Francisco de Barrio Nuevo, who was entrusted with a 
letter from the Emperor Charles the Fifth to this revolted 
Cacique, Enrique. De Barrio Nuevo would probably have 
been as unsuccessful as several of his predecessors, if 
he had not shown the utmost confidence in the honour 
and good faith of the Cacique. Accompanied by a few 
followers only, who very reluctantly undertook so great 
a danger, De Barrio Nuevo penetrated into one of 
Enrique’s places of refuge, and there held a conference 
with the Chieftain. 

On this occasion, a treaty was brought about, the 
conditions of which were, that, henceforward, there 
should be amity between the Indians and the 
Spaniards; that Don Enrique (he had now received 
this title from the Emperor) and his men should live 
in peace wherever they pleased, and that they should 
assist in capturing other fugitives, Indians and negroes, 
at a certain fixed price per head. 

It appears, however, that there was still some distrust 
on the part of Enrique, and fear on the part of the 
Spanish inhabitants, until Las Casas, who had known 
Enrique before, went to the Cacique and assured him 
of the reliance that he might place on the Emperors 
word. During the short time that Las Casas remained 
in Enrique’s country, he preached and said mass each 
day. When Las Casas returned, the Cacique and his 
followers accompanied him 1 to the town of Azua, where 
all those were baptized who had not already been so, 3 
after which they returned joyfully to their own country. 
Enrique afterwards went to St. Domingo, where he 
signed the articles of peace, which had hitherto only 
been signed by his deputies, and he and his followers 
were then settled upon the lands given to them, at Boya, 


1 See Oviedo, Hist. Gen. y Nat. de Indias % lib. 5, cap. 11. 

3 Father Charlevoix is astonished that the Indians had not been 
baptized by some one of themselves.—“It is astonishing that the 
Islanders, who were all Christians, and of whom several had been 
carefully educated from childhood, did not know that at need they 
could baptize, for, according to their own confession, they had allowed 
nearly 300 children to die without baptism .”—Histoirede S. Domingue , 
tom. I, liv. 6, p. 474. 
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thirteen or fourteen leagues from St. Domingo. 1 Father 
Charlevoix says that all the Indians who could prove 
their descent from the original inhabitants of the island 
were permitted to follow Enrique, and the Father adds 
that their posterity remained there to his time. The 
Cacique survived the declaration of peace for little more 
than a year. 2 

The foregoing revolt being confined to few people, 
and within narrow limits, had little or no influence on 
the principal march of events in the Indies, which now 
were naturally dependent on the extensive countries 
which Cortes had brought under the dominion of the 
Spanish Crown. 

New Spain being conquered, and, to some extent, 
colonized by the Spaniards, the main work of conquest 
for that part of the New World may be considered to 
have been sufficiently accomplished. It remains to be 
seen what was the fate of the conquered nations; and, 
could that be thoroughly exemplified as it existed for a 
hundred years after the discovery of America, it would 
go far to exhaust that very important part of the world's 
history which consists in the relations of the conquerors 
to the conquered. Every variety of form which subjec¬ 
tion has ever taken was exemplified in the state of the 
Indians, at some period or other, during the course of 
these hundred years; and the spirit of slavery, as in a 
magical contest, when ejected from one form of being, 
fled into another, for ever engaged in baffling the 
wisest laws, briefs, edicts, and ordinances, not less than 
the maxims and the conduct of good men, which were 
arrayed against it. 

The history of a cause seems much less interesting 
than that of one great man, or of a people; but, could 
the historian really tell it, it would be the story of all 
stories, and would enchant a listening world. It seems 
to abide in dates, and public documents, and resolutions 
of public assemblies,—in short, in the material husk of 
events, and forms a narrative which even serious and 
dutiful readers are very glad to have passed over. Yet 

1 See Charlevoix, Hist, de S. Domingue , tom. i, liv. 6, p. 475. 

* Enrique died in 1534. 
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the*' most beautiful part of private life, the silent 
revolutions in men’s souls, the most quiet heroism on 
earth, are all to be found twined together in one con¬ 
tinued chain of finely-wrought action and meditation, 
constituting the secret history of a great cause. 

Consider the growth of opinion in any one man’s 
mind ; how crudely the opinion is formed at first in his 
thought; how he is affected by discussion with friends, 
by controversy with sincere opponents, by some remote 
analogy in present life, or in past history : how, strange 
to say, when his mind has apparently been disengaged 
from the subject, he finds, all of a sudden, great growth 
or change of opinion has been going on in him, so that 
it seems as if he had been thinking while he had been 
sleeping. Then, if the mind of this man is of deep and 
fertile soil, how all the beautiful influences of literature, 
of natural scenery, of science, and of art, enlarge and 
modify the growing opinion—hardly now to be called 
by so small a name as an opinion, but a cause,—how 
his thought is modified by chance remarks from his 
fellows, which were not meant to influence him—those 
remarks which tell so much upon most of us, because 
the moral we draw from them is all our own. 

Imagine, too, that from some fitness of the season, 
as in great scientific discoveries, so in the breaking into 
light of a great cause, the same processes are going on 
in many minds, and it seems as if they communicated 
with each other invisibly; nay, we may imagine that 
all good powers aid this cause, and brave and wise 
thoughts about it float aloft in the atmosphere of thought 
as downy seeds are borne over the fruitful face of the 
earth. And, if good powers do regard these things, 
imagine the pity and the sorrow with which they behold 
the right man taking the wrong side, and the virtues 
of a man put into the scale of oppression and of cruelty. 

Then consider how the ordinary motives and occur¬ 
rences of life affect the growth of this great cause; how 
it is lapped in the indolence of public and of private 
men, now strangled by cares, now overpowered by the 
loud noises of really unimportant events, now oppressed 
by a vicious conservatism, now fairly conquered by 
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sophistry, so that, like some great subterranean river, 
it is forced to descend into the soil, burying itself in the 
hearts of the few faithful, until, being a divine thing, 
it emerges clear and beautiful as ever, and unobservant 
men suppose that it has sprung up amongst them for 
the first time. 

Soon it enters on a larger career, is at one time 
furthered, at another hindered, by men's vanity, par¬ 
takes largely of love, of honour, and ambition, enters into 
the intrigues of Courts, of Senates, of Administrations, 
is borne out in fleets and armies, and comes forth to 
t conquer or to die. 

The history of encomiendas , is, perhaps, the largest 
branch of the greatest public cause the world has yet 
seen, and embraces all the hopes, influences, and 
vicissitudes that have been described above. 

It is a misfortune that, with the exception of one 
Italian gentleman, Benzoni, we have no instance of an 
independent traveller going to the New World, and 
making his remarks upon the state of society in it. 
But, if there had been such travellers, the aspects which 
the conquered country would have presented to them 
would have been very various, and very difficult to 
understand. They would have seen some Indians with 
marks in their faces, toiling at the mines; while other 
Indians, unbranded, and perhaps with their wives, were 
also engaged in the same unwelcome toil. They would 
have noticed some Indians at work in domestic offices in 
and about the Spanish houses; other Indians employed 
in erecting public buildings and monasteries; others 
working, in their rude, primitive way, upon their awn 
plantations; others occupied in the new employment, 
to them, of tending cattle brought from Spain; others 
engaged in manufactories of silk and cotton; others 
reckoning with king’s officers, and involved in all the 
intricacies of minute accounts. Everywhere, on all roads, 
tracks, and by - paths, they would have seen Indians 
carrying burdens; and these travellers must have noticed 
the extraordinary fact that an activity in commerce, war, 
and public works, greater perhaps than that of Europe 
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at the same time, was dependent, as regards transport, 
upon men instead of beasts of burden. Such a state of 
things the world had never seen before. 

Then, across the path of these travellers would have 
moved a small, stern-looking body of Spaniards, fully 
armed, and followed by more thousands of Indians than 
the men in armour numbered hundreds,—probably five 
thousand Indians and three hundred Spaniards. These 
were about to make what they called an entrance ( entrada ) 
into some unknown or half-known adjacent country. If 
the travellers, without attracting the notice of the con¬ 
querors, could have gained the opportunity of speaking 
a few words with any of the Indians engaged in these 
various ways, they would soon have heard narratives 
varying in a hundred particulars, but uniform in one 
respect, namely, that the Indians were all unwillingly 
engaged in working for alien masters. 

We have no such accounts of travellers to aid us; 
neither will the formal accounts of historians throw much 
light upon this matter. It is the remark of one of the 
most eminent lawyers (and it is from lawyers and priests 
that most information is to be derived in this all- 
important part of the history), that all the historians, 
Gomara, Remesal, Herrera, Torquemada, though treating 
of political matters, put aside the question of encomiendas 
—that subject, however, being, as the lawyer well 
observes, the end to which all these political matters 
were directed. 1 This is not surprising: the same thing 
may be observed in Theology as in History; and it 
must have occurred to every studious person, how, in the 
cloud of comment on a difficult passage in the Bible, 
the commentators often seem to avoid the whole gist of 
the difficulty. It is curious that in the works of a rough 
soldier 2 of that period, who merely aimed at giving 
an account of how Indians should be made war upon, 
there is a keen perception of what was the real difficulty 
of the Conquest, namely, the division of the spoil. He 
justly declares that the day when a commander had to 

1 Antonio DE Leon, Tratado de Confirntaciones Reales , parte I, 
cap. 4. Madrid, 1630. 

* Diego de Vargas Machuca. 
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apportion Indians amongst his followers was the most 
embarrassing day of his career; and if the captain were 
a statesman as well as a soldier, such as Cortes, the 
embarrassment would be greatly enhanced to him by his 
keen perception of the importance of his proceedings. 

I cannot better begin this very difficult and complicated 
subject, which, however, if once understood, will reward 
all the attention it requires, containing in it the end and 
object for which this work was written, than by giving 
a precise definition, according to the best Spanish legists, 
of what an encomienda was. It was “a right, conceded 
by royal bounty ( a merced y voluntad del Rey x ) to well¬ 
deserving persons in the Indies, to receive and enjoy 
for themselves the tributes of the Indians who should 
be assigned to them, with a charge of providing for the 
good of those Indians in spiritual and temporal matters, 
and of inhabiting and defending the provinces where 
these encomiendas should be granted to them.” 1 2 * * * * * 8 

1 These words were considered to limit the encomienda to one life : 

“ By it the encomiendas were limited to a single life, because the will 

and pleasure of the King can extend no farther in bounties and rewards, 

which are personal from himself and die with him without passing to 
his successor. In this manner Presidents, Oidors, Alcaldes and royal 
officers are given their places at the present day, and other offices of 
these and of those kingdoms which, by this clause are accounted to be 
for life.”— Antonio de Leon, Confirmaciones Reales , parte I, cap. 

3, jp. 11. 

The limitation was not an afterthought, for we find the expression 
cuatdo nucstra merced e voluntad fuere e no mas in the letter of 

Ferdinand to Columbus, dated 1509, granting him permission to make 
reparlimientos. —See vol. i, p. 157. 

8 I have framed the above definition from Solorzano ( Politica 
Indiana , lib. 3, cap. 3. Madrid, 1647), omitting that part of his 
definition which applies to latter periods in the history of the 
Encomienda. 

With respect to the claim which the Indians had upon the good 
offices of their Encomenderos , Acosta is very decisive.—“They are 
properly undertakers or patrons (for so I prefer to call those whom our 
populace designate Encomenderos) for the care and oversight they 
ought to have of men committed to their faith and protection, although 
they may lawfully take tribute of them in return.”— De procuranda 
salute Indorum, lib. 3, cap. 10, p. 286. Colonise Agrippinse, 1596. 

[The laws enacted were equally emphatic in intention. It was laid 
down that it was “the inseparable duty” of the Encomendero to defend 
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It may seem, at first sight, that this will not be a 
very attractive subject; but if we find it uninteresting, 
it will only be from our want of knowledge or 
want of imagination. We proudly follow, identifying 
ourselves with him, some merely stupid or selfish con¬ 
queror, and scarcely spend a few poor thoughts upon 
the fate of millions, who lived at the same time, and 
were affected in a thousand ways by his conquests. In 
this particular case of the Conquest of America, there 
was, however, more at hazard for mankind than had 
ever occurred before, or can well occur hereafter. 
Distant Africa was immediately to feel the effect of 
even slight changes of legislation at the Spanish Court, 
and the petty conquests of some ignorant captain, and 
the obscure endeavours of some humble priest, were to be 
magnified in the most gigantic and portentous manner, 
and to be felt hereafter throughout the whole civilized 
world. If mere destruction of life, the life of men like 
ourselves, be taken into account, this Conquest and its 
consequences will be found to be one of the greatest 
transactions in history; for, however we may grieve 
to hear it, further research only more and more supports 
the statements of Las Casas, who was wont to estimate 
the loss of lives by millions—a way of talking which 
has ever since seemed to imply great exaggeration, but 
which we must, henceforth, listen to with respectful 
attention, if not with complete assent. 

The first thing that will strike the careful reader is that 
the foregoing definition of encomienda will by no means 
justify or account for the various kinds of forced service 
which I picture those travellers to have seen, who might 
have visited the Spanish Indies within the first fifty years 
after its conquest. But this apparent discrepancy may 
be easily explained. These encomiendas were not given, 
theoretically at least, until after the complete conquest 
of the province in which they were given. During the 

the person and property of his Indian client and to see that he was in 
no way aggrieved {Recop. de Leyes , ioth May 1554). If this duty was not 
fulfilled the encomienda was to be confiscated, but it need hardly be 
repeated that it was a far cry from the Imperial Court to the recesses of 
Nicaragua or Peru.] 
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time of war, those Indians who were made prisoners were 
considered slaves, and were called Indios de guerra, just the 
same as when the Spaniards made war upon the Moors of 
Barbary,—the slaves, in that case, being called Berberiscos. 

Then there were the ransomed slaves, Indios de rescale, 
as they were called, who, being originally slaves in their 
own tribe, were delivered by the cacique of that tribe, or 
by other Indians, in lieu of tribute. Upon this it must be 
remarked that the word slave meant a very different thing 
in Indian language from what it did in Spanish language, 
and certainly did not exceed in signification the word 
vassal. A slave in an Indian tribe, as Las Casas remarks, 
possessed his house, his hearth, his private property, his 
farm, his wife, his children, and his liberty, except when 
at certain stated times his lord had need of him, to build 
his house, or labour upon a field, or at other similar things 
which occurred at stated intervals. 1 This statement is 
borne out by a letter addressed to the Emperor from the 
Auditors of Mexico, in which they say that, “ granted that 
amongst the Indians there were slaves, the one servitude 
is very different from the other. The Indians treated 
their slaves as relations and vassals, the Christians as 
dogs.” 2 The Audiencia proceed to remark that slaves 
were wont to succeed their masters in their seigniories, 
and they illustrate this by saying that at the time of the 
conquest it was a slave who governed that part of the 
citadel which is called Temixtitan. Moreover, such con¬ 
fidence was placed in this man, that Cortes himself 
gave him the same government after the death of King 
Quauhtemotzin. The Auditors conclude by saying, “ He 
is dead, and there is here a son of his who went with 
the Marquis to kiss your Majesty’s hands.” 3 

1 “Because he possessed his house and home, his private property, 
his wife and children, and enjoyed his liberty like the other free vassals 
his neighbours, except when his lord had need to build his house, 
at seed-sowing time, or other like things which are done at certain 
seasons.” —Un tratado que el Obispo de la Ciudad Real de Chiapa y Don 
Fray Bartholom£ de las Casas, 6 Casaus, compuso for comission 
del Consejo Real de las Indias f sobre la materia de los Indios que se han 
hecho en ell as esclavos , p. 131. Afto 1552. 

* Coleccion de Muftoz, MS., tom. 79. 

* Ibid. 
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Hie causes for which these men were made slaves In 
their own tribes were of the most trivial nature, and such 
as would go some way to prove that the slavery itself was 
light. In times of scarcity a parent would sell a son or a 
daughter for two fanegas of maize. The slightest robbery 
was punished with slavery, and then, if the slave gave 
anything to his relatives from the house of his master, 
they were liable to be made slaves. In cases of non-pay¬ 
ment of debt, as in the Roman law, after a certain time 
the debtor became a slave. If a slave fled, the lord took 
the nearest kinsman of the fugitive for a slave, by which it 
seems that relationship in those countries had the incon¬ 
veniences that it seems to have in China now. 

But the strangest and most ludicrous way in which a 
free Indian could become a slave was by losing at a game 
of ball, in which practised players inveigled their simple 
brethren, after the fashion of modern sharpers, showing 
rich things to be gained, and pretending that they them¬ 
selves knew nothing of the game. 

This account of the ways in which the Indians became 
slaves amongst their own people is confirmed by a letter 
addressed to the Emperor in 1525 from the Contador of 
Mexico, Rodrigo de Albomoz. 1 It is one of the first 

1 “The injury the Indians do to each other, your Majesty, in taking 
and branding so many slaves, arises from the great amount of labour 
the Indian lords of these territories are obliged to keep to cultivate their 
lands, with a sufficient number of people to pay tribute to the Spaniards 
to whom they are allotted, so that they have to make gooa use of 
their slaves. Secondly, as the Spaniards demand many more than 
the Indian lords can satisfy them with, there come six vassals who are 
not slaves to nearly every ten who are, and sometimes the former are 
branded as slaves, although they are free, to please their lords, saying 
that they are slaves. Thirdly, when there are not sufficient vassals, as 
the Indians have ten or twelve wives, especially the principal among 
them, and happen to have twenty or thirty children, some of them are 
bought and sold among themselves, so that it looks as though they 
kept them for profit as the Spaniards keep animals. Fourthly, they 
make slaves of each other for trifles and for small offences, some for 
ten or twelve bushels of maize given to their fathers or mothers, others 
for seven or eight head-coverings of the kind they use, given to the 
father. One is made a slave for stealing ten ears of maize or a 
farthing; another because, as a child, he has been supported for six 
months or a year, although he has given his service during the time; 
and so for these small and childish things they make slaves of each 
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official notices that exists, I believe, of the abuses respect¬ 
ing ransomed slaves. In the course of the letter, the 
Contador gives his opinion of the nature and genius of 
the people. He finds them to be a race of buyers and 
sellers, as they had shown by already adapting themselves 
to the tastes of the Spaniards as purchasers , 1 and he adds 
that they are as much devoted to all kinds of work as the 
labourers of Spain, only that they are more subtle and 
lively (mas subtiles i vivos). 

The Contador exposes an evil which has not hitherto 
been commented upon, with respect to ransomed slaves. 
It was bad enough that men, made slaves for such 
light and ludicrous causes as have been referred to, 
should exchange a sunny, silken slavery, for the dark, 
iron one of new and alien masters; but, as he points 
out, when the Spaniards demanded slaves of the 
caciques, the result was, that, in order to content the 
Christians, to every ten slaves there came six vassals who 
were no slaves. The Contador, like a good man of 
business, does not point out an evil without at the same 
time suggesting a remedy. He advises that a distinction 
should be taken, not only affecting the slaves which the 
caciques shall hereafter deliver, but also those which they 
had delivered ; and that this distinction should refer to the 
original causes of slavery. For instance, if the Indian that 
was asserted to be a slave should have been born of slave 
parents, or if he should have been captured in any of their 
wars, he should still be considered to be a slave. But if he 
had been made a slave from any of these foolish little causes 
( aquelias poquedades ), his slavery should not be admitted. 
As the Contador feared, however, that it would be of no 
use to return those Indians who might be pronounced to 
be free, he suggested that they should be considered as 
naborias (a native term for a servant who was engaged to 
serve for one or two years ); 2 and he added, that in order 

other.”— Al Emperador Carlos V., Rodrigo de Albornoz, ett 
Temistitan a 15 de Diciembre, de 1525 . Colcccion de Muftoz, MS., 
tom. 77. 

1 “ Breeding Spanish birds.” 

2 For a definition of this term, see the following passage from 
ANTONIO DR Leon : —“Some monks began at once to question the 
justice of this rcpartimiento> which, it was declared, ought not to be 
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that they might not be secretly branded, and so degraded 
into slavery, he would take the trouble to keep an account 
of them, in an official book, that so their masters might be 
compelled to produce them when asked. 

In the course of this letter the Contador suggests to the 
Emperor to send for the Licentiate Zuazo, as a person 
who could give his Majesty " thorough light and informa¬ 
tion 1,1 about New Spain. This is the same Zuazo who 
had been banished by the Factor. He was also a friend 
of Las Casas, as the reader will recollect, and was sent by 
the Cardinal Ximenes to accompany the Jeronimites in 
their mission. He was the man whose appointment the 
Cardinal compelled the unwilling Privy Councillors to sign. 
It is very interesting to trace this connection, and to 
see how a good cause gradually gathers fitting men to 
aid it. 

I do not know whether any direct answer was given to 
the important letter of the Contador of Mexico, but in the 
following year a general order was issued from the Court 
of Spain, that all authorities in the Indies should ascer¬ 
tain who possessed Indian slaves taken from their own 
country, and that, if these slaves wished it, they should 
be returned to their own country, provided it could be 
done without inconvenience; and, if that could not be 
done, they should be set at liberty where they were, 
if they could take care of themselves. It was further 
added, that, if the said Indians were Christians, they 
should not be allowed to return to their country, on 
account of the danger which would follow to their 

for life, but that the Indians had to serve as Naborias or Tapias % a 
service of one or two years, and afterwards for another two, and so 
for a certain time.”— Confirntacionts ReaUs , parte I, cap. I. 

J “ And if concerning this and all other things about these countries, 
your Majesty should seek to be widely informed, order the Licentiate 
Zuazo be sent for from Espaftola, who has had authority in these islands 
for eight or ten years, and so long in this country that his opinion is 
much valued. He has much experience and other good qualities, and 
could give your Majesty thorough light and information about every¬ 
thing, especially of this province, which is very different from the other 
countries and islands.”— AI Empbrador, Rodrigo db Albornoz. 
Criterion dt MuSoz, MS., tom. 77. 
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souls. 1 This general order, which seems, at first, very 
large and very strong, was, I imagine, entirely inopera¬ 
tive, on account of the exceptions allowed; and it was 
probably not meant to apply to slaves of war or slaves of 
ransom, but rather to slaves of commerce, for a custom 
began to arise of importing in large numbers Indian slaves 
from thg continent to the West India Islands, and to 
Spain itself. 

However, in 1528, if not before, a great step was taken, 
which affected both slaves of ransom and slaves of war. 
This was, that the Government should be responsible for 
the branding of slaves, and that it should not be done by 
private persons. As this is a very important piece of 
legislation, and is briefly expressed, it may be given in 
full. “ By reason of the disorder in making slaves, and 
selling free Indians that are not slaves, it is commanded 
that whosoever shall possess Indians whom he asserts to 
be slaves shall present them before the Authorities ( la 
justicia ) in the place where the Royal Officers may be, and 
show the title or cause why these men are slaves; and, 
the Authorities approving, the slave shall be inscribed by 
a scrivener, and branded with an iron, which only the 
Authorities shall keep, and no private person. The 
Indian who is found to have been made a slave unjustly, 
let him be set at liberty, and notification made by the 
public crier.’' 

This document was executed at Madrid on the nine¬ 
teenth of September 1528, and is signed by Cobos, the 
Secretary of State. 2 

The same year was signalized by a royal order in favour 

1 “That the Magistrates should ascertain who possessed Indian 
slaves brought out of their own countries, and, on finding that they 
desired to return, they should be enabled to do so if it could be done 
without inconvenience. If that could not be done, such liberty as was 
fitting was to be given them, having consideration to their own welfare, 
in order that in future they might be treated as free men, well supported 
and governed, without causing them trouble and hindrances hence¬ 
forth. If, however, these Indians were Christians they were not to be 
allowed to return to their native countries on account of the danger 
which would follow to their souls.”— Herrera, Hist, de las Jndias, 
dec. 3, lib. 9, cap. 2. 

1 Provision Real; Srcrrtario Covos, Madrid, 19 de Setiembre 
1528. Criterion de MuSoz, MS., tom. 78. 
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of the negroes, which, though it a little interrupt the 
thread of the narrative, must find a place here. It says 
that in order to animate the negroes to work, and to 
induce them to marry, the Emperor is informed that it 
would be well that they should be enabled to purchase 
their freedom, fixing the rate at twenty marks of gold 
at the least; and he desires the Authorities to consider 
of this, and to let him know their opinion. 1 We are not 
informed of the answer given in reply by the Authorities 
at Mexico. 

In the following year, 1529 , when Charles the Fifth 
was going to be crowned by the Pope, he sent orders 
from Barcelona to the Council of Castille that they should 
discuss, and resolve upon, the future government of the 
Indies. The resolutions they came to, and the orders 
they gave, will be more largely mentioned hereafter; but 
in this matter of branding slaves it may be noticed that 
they forbade that any Indian should be made a slave, and 

1 " Also being informed that in order that the negroes who come to 
these parts should settle and not hide or run away, and to induce them 
to work and serve their masters with more goodwill, and to encourage 
them to marry, it would be well that they should receive their freedom 
and have it confirmed after serving a certain time and paying at least 
twenty marks of gold, or more if it appears proper to you, according 
to the age and value of each one, and in this respect raising or lowering 
the time and price for the wives and children of those who are married 
—it would be well that you should discuss this among yourselves, calling 
to your deliberations such persons whose views may appear to you to be 
desirable, and who can be trusted, and send me your opinion.”— Vasco 
DE Puga, Provi siones , Cddulas, Instruct ones, de su Mages tad: ordenattfas 
de difuntos y audiencia , para la buena expedicion de los negocios , y 
adminisiracion de justicia : y govemacion desta Nueva Espana: y para 
el buen tratamiento y eonservacion de los Indies, dende el aflo 1525. 
Hast a este presente de 63. En Mexico en casa de Pedro Ockarte 1563, 
fol. 20. 

Puga’s Collection of Ordinances , printed in Mexico in 1563, in folio, 
is the earliest summary of Spanish colonial law relating to the New 
World. It is a work of the highest rarity : there is not a copy known 
to exist in England. The one which I have made use of belongs to 
John Carter Brown, Esq., of Providence, Rhode Island, in America, 
who kindly sent it over to his friend, Mr. Henry Stevens, in order that 
I might be permitted to consult it. As far as I have been able to 
judge, the American collectors of books are exceedingly liberal and 
courteous in the use of them, and seem really to understand what the 
object should be in forming a great library. 
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ordered that those who had been branded should be ex¬ 
amined to see whether they had been the victims of any 
fraud. There is reason to think that the orders sent out 
on this occasion by the Council were given by way of 
instructions to the several Governors in the Indies, and 
not by way of command, 1 for certainly this order about 
slaves was not carried into effect at that time. 

In the year 1528, a less promising, but more effectual 
order had been written by Secretary Cobos, at the com¬ 
mand of Charles the Fifth, to the Awdiencia of Mexico, and 
to the Bishops of Mexico and Tlascala, commanding them 
to look very sharply, not only for the future, but into the 
past, as to the causes and justifications of the wars and 
forays that had been made in that country against the 
Indians. In the course of the letter the Emperor tells 
the Authorities that they have to take notice of the 
quality of the injuries which the Indians had done to 
justify their being declared slaves . 2 This searching in¬ 
vestigation forms a strong contrast to the vague permission 
given by the celebrated llequerimienlo used in Ferdinand's 
time! 

The foregoing order, however, was feeble, when com¬ 
pared with one that was issued by Charles in the year 
1530, in which he declares that, let the war between the 
Spaniards and the Indians be ever so just, even if it be 
commanded by himself, or by whoever shall have his 
authority, they shall not dare to capture Indians, and to 
hold them as slaves anywhere throughout his dominions in 
the Indies already discovered, or to be hereafter dis¬ 
covered . 8 This is very emphatically laid down, and is a 
considerable step in the uphill work of humane legislation. 

1 “ Besides it seems that these articles, or those that were ordered, 
were sent as instructions to the governor or president, and not as 
commands.”— Antonio de Remesal, His tori a iU San Vincentt dt 
Chiaf>a y y Guatemala , lib. 2, cap. 5. Madrid, 1619. 

•“You must have regard to the character of the injuries or losses 
done or caused by the said Indians, to be able to declare them slaves.” 
—PUGA, Provisioned , fob 67. 

• “ Until such time as we expressly suspend or revoke that which 
is contained in this our letter, we directly order that no governor, 
captain, alcalde, or any other person of whatever rank, dignity, office. 
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It is manifest from casual notices, that for some time 
after the period of the last-named royal order, the official 
branding went on; but it is evident that the principal 
authorities in the Indies were resolved to discountenance 
the practice. Both the Audiencia and the Bishop of 
Mexico address letters to the Emperor, complaining that 
the official branding-iron for ransomed slaves {hierro de 
rescale) had been conceded to the Bishop of Guatemala. 
The Audiencia say that it will be the total ruin of that 
land (Guatemala). 1 The Bishop of Mexico, who appears 
to have been a good political economist, notices that slaves 
are said to be worth only two pesos, having been worth 
the preceding year forty pesos at Mexico ; 2 by which he 
means, I think, to show that this permission to make 
slaves had increased the numbers, and overstocked the 
market. 

A similar privilege of using the hierro de rescale, with a 
terrible extension of it to the hierro de guerra , occurs in 
a letter from Compostela, a place distant from Mexico two 
hundred and twenty leagues, where the authorities were 
displeased because these privileges only were conceded to 
them. 3 

The general state of the case at this period I imagine 
to have been that in the more civilized places, such as 
Mexico, where authority trod with a firm step, Charles’s 
orders were implicitly obeyed ; for instance, that his com- 

or condition, shall venture to capture and hold as slaves the said 
Indians belonging to the said Indies, Islands, and Tierra-firme of the 
ocean sea, discovered or to be discovered, although it should be during 
a just war commanded by us or whoever shall have our authority.”— 
PUGA, Provisiones, fol. 65. 

1 At Emperador, Audiencia, Episcopus, Salmeron, Mal¬ 
donado, Ceinos ; Mexico , 5 Agosto 1533. Coleccion de MuftOZ, 
MS., tom. 79. 

2 “The concession of the branding-iron in Guatemala will be the 
ruin of that land. They say that slaves worth forty pesos last year are 
now only worth two pesos.” — Al Emperador, Episcopus Sancti 
Dominici ; Mexico, 8 de Agosto de 1533. Coleccion de Mufioz, MS., 
tom. 79. 

* “ The favour of bestowing on us the branding iron9 of ransom and 
of war is very slight. The natives here are very barbarous.”— Al 
Emperador, Ciudad de Compostela , Alonso dk CastrNeda 
Alcalde, Francisco de Villa, . . . Luis Salido, Escrivano 
Pedro Ruiz, 19 Octubre 1534. Coleccion de MuSoz, MS., tom. 8<x 
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maud, given in 1530 , that no slave should be made, even 
in a just war, was obeyed, and also that the orders given 
by the Council of Castille, by way of instruction, were 
attended to, and that no slaves of ransom, even, were 
allowed. In more remote places, such as Guatemala, 
the wars between the Spaniards and the natives were 
under some regulations, and there were no lndios de 
guerra ; whereas, in very remote and newly-settled places, 
the original abuses were in full force. This makes the 
story of these countries so difficult to till; for, at what¬ 
ever time you take it up, each of the colonies is at a 
different age and state of progress ; and laws and ordin¬ 
ances which are in full vigour in one state are entirely 
disregarded in another. 

Indeed, throughout, in order that any amelioration 
might take place in the condition of the Indians, it was 
necessary for three things to be favourable thereto; 
namely, the disposition of the Spanish Court, the 
disposition of the rulers in the Indies to whom 
authority had been delegated, and thirdly, some 
feasibility in the circumstances of the country to which 
the law was to apply at the time of its coming into 
operation. I shall make myself better understood by 
giving a single instance. The Court of Spain, as will 
hereafter be seen, found it requisite to give minute 
orders respecting the tasks that should be imposed upon 
the Indians. On one occasion those orders came to a 
town which had just suffered from earthquake. The 
orders were, no doubt, set aside; and, being once dis¬ 
regarded, were probably not renewed when, in the course 
Of a year or two, the circumstances would have admitted 
of their being carried into effect. The circumstances 
of Mexico were generally such as would admit of the 
introduction of good laws, as it had been conquered 
b 7 the wise Cortes with far less devastation 1 than any 

1 There is an admirable note on this subject by Lorrnzana, the 
Archbishop of Mexico, in his edition of the Letters of Cortes , where, 
speaking of the Indians, he says:—“ They are the workers on the 
land, which without them would remain uncultivated, and the means 
by which so much riches are sent home from New Spain is the use of 
Indians. New Spain compares favourably with the Philippines, which 
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other part of the Indies; and Las Casas himself admits 
that the state of the Indians there was better than 
anywhere else. 

The last notice which I find of anything concerning 
slaves, before the promulgation of those decrees em¬ 
phatically called the New Laws, in 1542, was a royal 
order, given at Toledo, in 1538, by which no Spaniard 
was allowed to buy or have any slave of the Indians, 
and no cacique was allowed to make slaves, or sell them. 
This did not apply to the slaves which the Spaniards 
already possessed. 

Thus rested this branch of the subject until the year 
1542. 

are a terrestial paradise in their beauty ; with Cuba and the Havana, 
notwithstanding their abundance of sugar and cocoa ; with Puerto Rico, 
which seems the most fertile in America, and with all the other islands. 
Lastly, the fleet which comes from Vera-Cruz affects the welfare of the 
whole world in the enormous wealth it brings, and all this, to my mind, 
is because we have Indians, and Puerto Rico and Cuba have not. 
Moreover, the settlement and multiplication of the Indians should be 
carefully heeded, for by that will increase the royal revenue, commerce, 
the produce of the mines, and the property of all classes of society, for 
the matter of Indians includes all.”— Lorenzana, p. 319, note. 



CHAPTER II 


NATURE OF ENCOMIENDAS RE-STATED—HISTORY OF ENCOMIEN- 

DAS RESUMED FROM THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO-ORIGINAL 

PLAN OF CORTES-JUNTA, IN 1523, FORBIDS ENCOMIEN¬ 
DAS-MEANWHILE CORTES HAD GRANTED ENCOMIENDAS- 

PONCE DE LEON COMES TO MEXICO A8 JUDGE OF RE8I- 

DENC1A-HIS INSTRUCTIONS ABOUT ENCOMIENDAS-THE 

QUESTION NOT DETERMINED, ON ACCOUNT OF THE UN¬ 
SETTLED STATE OF THE GOVERNMENT OF MEXICO 

H AVING now disengaged the main subject from the 
various important adjuncts which beset it, we may 
proceed, with more ease, to consider the history of 
the encomienda system, taken strictly by itself. Re¬ 
ferring again to what might have been seen, by an 
observant person, in the Indies at any time within fifty 
years after the Conquest, he would have been sure to 
notice certain bands of Indians who were more closely 
connected together than the slaves, either of ransom or 
of war, whose fate, up to the year 1542, we have just 
been tracing. After any conquest in the Indies that 
was not ferociously mismanaged (as was the case in the 
Tierra-firme), the Indians remained in the pueblos , or 
villages. There, according to the theory of encomiendas, 
quoted above, they were to live, paying tribute to their 
encomenderos , who, theoretically, stood in the place of 
the King, and were to receive this tribute from the 
Indians, as from his vassals. But such a state of things 
would ill have suited with the requirements of the 
Spaniards. Money is the most convenient thing to re¬ 
ceive in a civilized community; but in'an infant colony, 
personal services are most in requisition. Accordingly, 
these are what were at once demanded from the Indians; 
and, in order that this demand might consist with the 
maintenance of these Indian pueblos , it was necessary 

QI 
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that a portion of the native community should, for 
certain periods of the year, quit their homes, and, 
betaking themselves to the service of the Spaniards, 
work out the tribute for themselves and for the rest of 
the Indian village. This was called repartimiento. 1 In 
the words of the greatest jurist who has written on this 
subject, Antonio de Leon, “ Repartimiento, in New 
Spain, is that which is made every week of the Indians 
who are given for mines and works by the judges for 
that purpose ( los Juezes Repartidores ), for which the 
pueblos contribute, throughout twenty weeks of the 
year, what they call the dobla (a Spanish coin), at the 
rate of ten Indians for every hundred; and the remainder 
of the year what they call the sencilla (another Spanish 
coin), at the rate of two Indians for every hundred. 
The above rate was for works, and cultivation of land. 
When it was for mines, to work at which particular 
pueblos were set aside, it was a contribution for the whole 
year, at the rate of four Indians for every hundred.” 2 

The encomienda , with this form of repartition attached 
to it, corresponds to nothing in feudality or vassalage, 
and may be said to have been a peculiar institution, 
growing out of the novel circumstances in the New 
World. The history of the encomienda constitutes the 
greatest part of the history of the bulk of the people 
in the New World for many generations. 

To any one who has much knowledge of civil life, or 
of history, it will be obvious how many questions will arise 
from such a strange and hitherto unheard-of arrangement 
of labour. What distance will these Indians be carried 
from their homes? Will there be a sufficient number 
left to provide for the sustenance of the native com¬ 
munity ? Will the population of those communities be 
maintained ? How will it be managed that the repar¬ 
tition should be fair ? for, if otherwise, the same Indians 
may be sent over and over again, and, in fact, be different 
in no respect from slaves. Then, again, these services 

1 This is the second meaning of the word repartimiento in Mexico. 
The first was the original partition of the Indians after conquest, by 
the chief captain, or by the authorities sent from Spain. 

* Antonio de Leon, Confirmadones Reales , parte l, cap. I. 
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are to go for tribute. Who is to assign the value of the 
services, or the rate of the tribute ? More subtle questions 
still remain to be considered, if not solved. Shall the 
tax be a capitation tax, so many pesos for each Indian, 
or shall it be a certain sum for each pueblo ? If the former 
is adopted, shall the women and children be liable ? Shall 
overwork be allowable, so that the bands of Indians in 
repartimiento may not only work out their own taxes, and 
the taxes of their little community, but bring back some 
small peculium of their own which will render them especi¬ 
ally welcome when they return to their friends and 
families? All these problems, and others which I have 
not indicated, were eventually worked out by a course 
of laborious and consistent legislation, to which, I believe, 
the world has never seen any parallel, and which must 
have a very considerable place in any history, aiming to 
be complete, that may hereafter be written, of slavery, 
or colonization. At the first, everything was as vague 
in this matter as oppression could desire; and oppression 
loves vagueness as its favourite element. 

In the course of this history it has been seen what was 
done by the earliest discoverers and conquerors in respect 
to encomiendas; 1 and therefore it will only be necessary to 
begin at the point of time when Cortes had completed 
his audacious conquest of Mexico. Cortes was a states¬ 
man as well as a soldier: he had lived in Cuba, and knew 
well the destruction of the Indians which had gone on 
there, and in the rest of the West India Islands. More¬ 
over, as men are prone to love and magnify anything in 
which they have been greatly concerned, he was inclined 
to rate the Mexican Indians much more highly than those 
of the islands; and, in the first mention that he makes 
of this subject, the rejwirtition of the Indians, in his letters 
to Charles the Fifth, he indicates a project, which, if it 
could have been adopted, would have been the salvation 
of those parts of the world. He says that, considering 
the capacity of the Mexican Indians, “it appeared to him 
a grave thing to compel them to serve the Spaniards in 

1 See ante, vol, i, pp. 102, 107, 115, 123, 138, 156, 184, 210, 263, 
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the manner in which those of the other islands had been 
compelled.” 1 Bat then the Spanish conquerors must 
be maintained and rewarded; and this necessity he had 
wished to provide for out of the revenues which belonged 
to the King in the Indies. But, afterwards, when he 
came to consider the great expense which his Majesty 
had already been put to, the long time the war had lasted, 
the debts which the Spanish soldiers had contracted, the 
long time it would be before his Majesty could order 
anything of the kind which Cortes had at first wished, 
and, above all, the great importunity of his Majesty’s 
civil servants, and of all the Spaniards (in just or unjust 
causes how sure an advocate is importunity !), and that 
he could in no way excuse himself, he was, as he says, 
almost forced to place in deposit to the Spaniards the 
lords and natives of those provinces. This was the begin- 
ning of the encomienda in Mexico; and, as the most im¬ 
portant communication Cortes had then to make, he puts 
it last in his letter, dated from the city of Cuyoacan, the 
15th of May 1522. 

It is very much to be regretted that Cortes was not 
able to execute his first plan for the benefit of the natives, 
especially as Mexico was civilized, and abounded in shops 
and markets, and in a people willing and accustomed to 
work for money, so that personal services might have been 
more easily dispensed with. The Spaniards, too, must 
already have had many slaves made in the course of the 
war. 

But such good fortune was not to be for these devoted 
lands. Poverty is a dreadful conqueror, and those who are 
likely to be vanquished should ever pray,—first, that their 
conquerors should be of the same race with themselves; and 
next, that they should come from a rich and well-estab¬ 
lished country, so that their armies may be accompanied 
by a good commissariat, and heavy military chests. There 
are many countries where the inhabitants in modem times 
can sympathize with these poor Indians in being overrun 
by bands of ill-fed, ill-paid, ragged, thriftless, indebted 
men, who cannot, in any way, afford to be just or merciful. 
Thus, too, the wrong-doing of Cortes, in stealing away to 
1 Lorrnzana, p. 319. 
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conquest, as he did, and so cutting himself off from regular 
supplies, and the support of established government, 
comes to be worked out, as mostly happens, upon other 
people; and thus, at the same time, was marred one of 
the most splendid opportunities for a conqueror, when 
religion and a far higher civilization might have been 
intertwined with all that was already good in the con¬ 
quered country, instead of room being found for these 
great blessings by a destruction and a desolation in which 
they were unhappily made to appear as participators . 1 

This failure of the original great design of Cortes is 
peculiarly provoking, as, if it had been adopted in New 
Spain, it would have been favourably received in the 
mother country; for the Indies were, at this period (1522), 
relieved from the weight which had pressed upon them 
for nearly thirty years, in the administration of the Bishop 
of Burgos. The Bishop had taken a warm part against 
Cortes. The cause of Cortes had been laid before Pope 
Adrian, when he was Cardinal Adrian and Regent of 
Spain. The Cardinal pronounced against the Bishop; 
and finally, the affairs of Cortes were referred to a great 
Council, at which the Grand Chancellor Gattinara and 
Monsieur de la Chaux 2 assisted. The Council decided 
in favour of Cortes ; and, in a dispatch dated at Valladolid, 
the 15th of October 1522, he was named Governor and 
Captain-General of New Spain . 8 Gomara states that on 
the same occasion power was given to Cortes to divide 
New Spain into encomiendas. 4 

The Bishop of Burgos retired from Court discontented, 
and died shortly afterwards. His character, which is not 
an uncommon one in any times, was hard, severe, faithful, 
tenacious, conservative. He was one of the most unfit 
men in the world to deal with new things, which require 

1 [According to the preamble of a law of 1554, “The origin and 
motive of the encomiendas was the spiritual and worldly good of the 
Indians.”] 

* The Laxao, or Laxaos, of the Spanish historians. 

1 For an interesting account of this Junta, see Francisco Diego de 
&AYAS, Anales de Aragon , cap. 78. Also, Herrera, Hist, de las 
Indias , dec. 3, lib 4, cap. 3. 

4 See Gomara, Ct 6 nica de la Nueva-Espafla , cap. 165 . 
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pliancy, and force of imagination. He was succeeded 
in the presidency of the Council of the Indies by Garcia 
de Loaysa, who had been General of the Dominican Order, 
and was now Bishop of Osina, and Confessor to the 
Emperor. The Bishop was a good man, very devoted 
to the Emperor's interests, and perfectly fearless in giv¬ 
ing advice to him. I cannot more briefly indicate his 
character as a counsellor than by giving the following 
passage from one of his letters to the Emperor, dated 
the 20th of December 1530. “Sire, I entreat Your 
Majesty not to eat of those dishes which are injurious 
to you; all the world knows that fish disagrees with 
your chest; for God’s sake remember that your life is 
not your own, but should be preserved for the sake 
of others. If Your Majesty chooses to destroy your own 
property, you should not endanger what belongs to us. 

“Be assured that I write in much distress, for I am 
informed that your chest is sometimes heard further off than 
your tongue (meaning that he coughs more than he speaks). 

I once wished Your Majesty to do some penance for old 
sins; if you will change this injunction into a firm re¬ 
sistance against gluttony, it will be to you as meritorious 
as flint and scourge. May God strengthen Your Majesty, 
according his grace, and bless you in spiritual and temporal 
matters: Amen.” 1 

The Bishop of Osma's influence is to be seen, as I 
imagine, 2 in the next important step taken as regards the 

1 Bradford’s Correspondence of the Emperor Charles V part 3, p. 
365. London, 1850. 

* “ The absence of the Emperor from the kingdoms of Spain in order 
to receive the Imperial crown, and the troubles that his absence occa¬ 
sioned in them ; together with the little kindness that Don Juan 
Rodriguez de Fonseca, Bishop of Burgos, who administered the affairs 
of the Indies, showed to Don Hernando Cortes in the matter of the com¬ 
plaints made against him by the Adelantado Diego Velazquez, were the 
reasons that this business of sending monks to New Spain was not 
settled as quickly as it ought to have been until the death of the Bishop 
of Burgos. The charge of Indian affairs was then committed to Father 
Garcia de Loaysa of the Order of St. Dominic, who had been General of 
the Order, and was now Bishop of Osma and the Emperor’s Confessor. 
And although he did not become President of the Council of the Indies 
officially until 2nd August 1524, he had managed the religious affairs re¬ 
lating to New Spain from the preceding year.”— Rembsal, Hist* it 
Chiapay Guatemala , lib. I, cap. 5. 
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administration of the Indies. Charles the Fifth ordered 
a junta to be formed of learned men, theologians, and 
jurists ( [Letrados , Teologos , i Juristas ), where the difficult 
question of encomiendas was again considered . 1 The 
Emperor was at that time holding the Cortes at Valladolid, 
and there appears to have been a petition on this subject 
from the representative body, with an answer to it stating 
that the Indians could not be given in encomienda , or in 
any other way; and, accordingly, a letter was written to 
Cortes stating that, “ since God, our Lord, created the 
Indians free, we cannot command that they should be 
given in encomienda.” 2 Las Casas, in an address to the 
Emperor many years after, reminds His Majesty that 
Cortes had been commanded to revoke all that he had 
done in this matter; “ but the sinner, for his own interest, 
did not like to do it, and Your Majesty thought always 
that it had been done, all people concealing the truth 
from Your Majesty .” 3 It would have been very difficult, 

1 In 1523. 

2 * * This permission or form of division continued until the year 
1523. Then the Emperor Charles, holding the Cortes at Valladolid, 
New Spain being then discovered, and it being thought convenient 
that it might be introduced and systematized in those provinces, 
being numerous and thickly populated, at the instance of some 
monks he commanded a junta of learned men, theologians and 
jurists to be called together, when the question of the encomiendas 
was debated anew, with the result that it was decided that the 
Indians could not be given or allotted by this or any other title. 
Concerning which there was a petition with this answer to the 
Cortes , and an order was sent to Don Hernando Cortes that he 
should not give them in repartimiento or eticomienda. And the royal 
Qidula, giving an account of the aforesaid junta, expresses clearly the 
ground of the decision : it appears that we cannot, with a good con - 
science , command the Indians to be given in encomienda or repartimiento 
to the Spaniards, since God our Lord created them free and not subject; 
and suck is our will which is to be fulfilled —Antonio de Leon, 
Confirmaciones Reales , parte 1, cap. I. 

[Therefore a Ctdula of 26th June 1523 forbade repartimientos in 
New Spain, and revoked all those granted hitherto, but Cortes and the 
royal officials considered that the consequences of its promulgation 
might be so serious that they took upon themselves the responsibility 
of suppressing it until they had communicated with the Emperor. 
Subsequently it was withdrawn.] 

1 Las Casas, Entre los Remedios que Don Fray Bartholome de Las 
Casas, Obispo de la Ciudad Real de Chiapa , refiriS por mandado del 
Emperador Rey nuestro sen or, en los ayuntamientos que mandd hazer 
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however, for Cortes to have revoked the orders he had 
already given on this subject; and, in & letter to the 
Emperor, dated the 15th of October 1524, he says that 
he has made certain ordinances, of which he sends a copy 
to His Majesty. The copy has been lost, but the orders 
manifestly related to this subject of encomiendas . He 
intimates that the Spaniards are not very well satisfied 
with these orders, especially with one which prevented 
absenteeism, compelling them, to use the strong expres¬ 
sion of Cortes, “ to root themselves in the land.” 1 He 
seems to have been aware that these ordinances rather 
contradicted what he had formerly said to the Emperor: 
for, after advising their confirmation, he adds, that for 
new events there are new opinions and counsels; “ and, 
if in some of those things which I have said, or shall here¬ 
after say to Your Majesty, it shall appear to you that I 
contradict some of my past opinions, let Your Excellency 
believe that a new state of things makes me give a 
different opinion.” 

Thus was the question of encomiendas in Mexico again 
unsettled ; and there were, as usual, various opinions about 
it. Meanwhile, the opinion of the Valladolid Junta was 
adopted in instructions sent out to places of minor import¬ 
ance ; and, as regards Mexico, when Ponce de Leon was 
sent out in 1526 to take a rcsidencia of Cortes he was 

ordered to consult with the Governor, with religious 

persons, and with men of experience, on the subject of 

encomiendas ; and also as to what tribute the Indians 

should pay. In case he should determine that the 
Indians were to be given in encomienda, he should then 
consider whether they should remain as they were, or be 
given as vassals, or by way of fief. 2 If, on the other hand, 

su Mages tad de Prdados, y Letrados , y personas grandes en Valladolid 
tl aflo de mil £ quinientos y auarenta y dos , para reformacion de las 
Indias, Razon 19, p. 205. Seville, 1552. 

1 “The Spaniards dwelling in these parts are not very satisfied with 
some of them, especially with those that oblige them to fix their abode 
in the country, because all or most of them intend to do here as they 
have done in the Islands where they were previously settled, that is, to 
impoverish and ruin the country and then to abandon it.”—L orenzana, 
p.^97. [See antty p. 19, note.] 

* “And the Licentiate Luis Ponce de Leon, who was to take the 
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he determined that the Indians should remain free, 
paying to the King that which they paid to their 
former lords, he was to see what could possibly be done 
in the way of sufficient reward to the Spaniards who 
had conquered the country. 

The instructions given to Ponce de Leon led to no 
result. To understand the cause of this failure it is 
requisite to recount the state of political affairs at 
Mexico. No man can do the great things that Cortes 
did, and arrive rapidly at such power as he obtained, 
without becoming the subject of envy, especially with 
more regularly constituted and hereditary authorities. 
Accordingly we find that at this time, and for many 
years afterwards, the power of Cortes was a matter 
which excited the jealous apprehensions of the Spanish 
Court. In those days, when publicity was more difficult 
than it is now, injurious rumours about a man did not 
come so easily to that point at which they may be 
publicly denied. Nor were there the ready means of 
publicly denying them. That Cortes had buried Monte¬ 
zuma’s gold, that he took upon himself almost regal state, 
and that his fidelity was dubious, were prevalent reports 
in Spain; and Ponce de Leon carried out with him secret 
instructions to investigate the accusations against Cortes, 
and, if he found them true, to send him a prisoner to 
Spain. If not true, Cortes was to receive the appoint¬ 
ment of Captain-General. 

One morning in July of the year 1526, Ponce de Leon 
arrived at Mexico, and was received by Cortes with all the 
proper demonstrations of respect. 

After the ceremonies which have already been 

resuUncia of Don Hernando Cortes, was instructed to consult with 
the governor, and other devout and experienced persons, on the subject 
of encomiendas , and as to what tribute the Indians were to pay, because 
there was much diversity of opinion ; and that he should send informa¬ 
tion of what he observed. In case it should appear that the Indians 
ought to remain in tncomtcnda y he was to consider whether it would be 
well that they should continue as they then were, or whether it would 
be better that they should be given as vassals, like those of these 
kingdoms, or by way of fief.’’ — Antonio de Leon, Confirmacumts 
JRtales , parte I, cap. i. See also Herrera, Hist, de las Indias , dec. 
3, lib. 8, cap. 14. 
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described 1 had taken place, the Residencia was pro¬ 
claimed by a herald stating that whoever felt himself 
aggrieved should now make his complaint, What con¬ 
fusion such a proclamation must have created in a 
Government so unprecedented as that of Cortes, may 
be imagined: and I cannot but think that this practice 
of taking residencies, apparently a very plausible one, 
was wholly inapplicable to the government of the Indies. 
Had the Indians themselves been able to lodge their 
complaints against the Spanish conquerors, it might have 
been some protection for them, but we never hear of 
their being allowed to come into Court; and the facility 
of making complaints against the Governor, which these 
residencies afforded, must have rendered him, unless a 
very stem man, singularly pliable to the wishes of his 
captains, the very men against whom he had to protect 
the Indians. Had Cortes resisted the “ importunity ” 
before alluded to, would he not have had additional 
enemies to dread at this residencia ? 

1 Ante, p. 45. 


Note.— Referring to p. 92, it appears that the number of Indians taken 
out of any pueblo for mines, public works, and agriculture, is not very 
great. But the truth is, that these proportions were probably not main¬ 
tained, and that more Indians were demanded, and kept for a longer 
time, than the law allowed. As might be expected, there is very little 
direct evidence on this head. I have, however, a copy of a letter 
(which is in the Mufioz collection) addressed to the King by an obscure 
monk, who was not in any official position, and whom pity and 
Christian charity alone induced to write. 

“ Although my obscurity and lack of official position free me from 
any obligation to write to Your Highness, being only a simple monk, 
yet because I know that Your Majesty in virtue of your high office is 
desirous of being informed of what goes on in this country, and also on 
account of the grief with which I see it and its ruin, and also because 
the laws of Christianity and the teachings of the order of St. Dominic 
oblige me, although, as I say, I have no authority to write.”— Fray 
Domingo de Santo Tomas al Rey, Col. de Munoz , tom. 85. 

His letter is dated 1550. He lived in Peru, and he says that in ten 
years, one half, or even two-thirds, “of men, cattle, and the works of 
men” had been destroyed—“. . . To the present time I have lived 
here ten years, and now there does not exist a half, and in many things 
not a third, of what was formerly, but all has been destroyed.” 

This destruction was greatly owing to the wars in Peru; but in the 
course of the letter, the monk gives an elaborate account of the horrible 
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sufferings and privations of the Indians in the mines of Potosi; and his 
conclusion is, that none of the Indians who were taken in repartimiento 
to work at these mines, returned to their own country.—“The poor 
creatures die like masterless and neglected animals.” 

The mines at Potosi may have been, and probably were, especially 
ill managed; but similar causes must have ensured similar results 
throughout the Spanish possessions, and a recurring series of deaths 
must nave made the repartimiento a much more fatal burden than it 
appears to be, according to its legal definition. 

That the mines in New Spain were also very fatal to the natives of 
that country appears from the evidence of Father Motoiinia, before 
cited. 1 

In the description which he gives of the “ninth plague,” he dwells 
much upon the loss of life amongst the Indians employed “in the 
service of the mines.” They came from seventy leagues and upwards, 
he says, bringing provisions, and whatever was needful. And when 
they had arrived, the Spanish mine-masters would detain them for 
several days, to do some specific work, such as blasting a rock or 
completing a building. The provisions they had brought for them¬ 
selves were soon exhausted ; and then the poor wretches had to starve, 
for no one would give them food, and they had no money to buy it. 
The result of all this atrocity and mismanagement was, that some died 
on their way to the mines; some at the mines; some on their way 
back; some (and these were most to be pitied) just after they had 
reached home. 

The number of deaths was so great, that the corpses bred pestilence ; 
and mentioning one particular mine, Motoiinia affirms that, for half 
a league round it, and for a great part of the road to it, you could 
scarcely make a step except upon the dead bodies or the bones of men. 
The birds of prey coming to feed upon these corpses darkened the sun : 
—“And from these, and from the slaves who died in the mines, the 
stench was so great as to breed a pestilence, especially in the mines 
of Guaxican, where, for half a league round it, and for a great part of 
the road to it, you could hardly make a step without treading on dead 
bodies or men’s bones. And the number of birds of prey that came to 
feed on these corpses was so great as to darken the sun.”— Motolinia’s 
Letter (1541) to Don Antonio Pimentel. MS. 

1 Ante , p. 46. 



CHAPTER III 


MEANING OF THE WORD RESIDENCIA—ORIGIN OF THE PRACTICE 

OF TAKING RESIDENCES IN CASTILLE AND ARAGON- THE 

GOOD AND EVIL OF RESIDENCES 

A S several of the personages of greatest note in the 
early history of the Indies had to suffer under a 
process of impeachment (which appears strange to our 
eyes, from its frequency and regularity) called a residencia, 
and as the practice of instituting such impeachments 
reached its utmost development in the Spanish colonial 
possessions, it becomes necessary to endeavour to under¬ 
stand the origin and nature of a residencia. 

The derivation of the word is simple enough. The 
judge or governor subjected to this kind of impeachment 
was compelled, on laying down his office, or being deposed 
from it, to reside for a certain term at the chief place 
where he had exercised his functions. This enforced 
residence, being one of the most obvious facts connected 
with the process, gave the name to it. 

The first instance that I have met with of the word 
reside being used in the secondary sense of investigating, 
or taking a residencia , is to be found in the Theodosian 
Code . 1 From thence it would naturally make its appear¬ 
ance in the Visi-gothic codes, which combined the Visi- 
gothic and the Roman law. 

1 “ Residere dicuntur de re quapiam cognoscentes Judices.”— Glos- 
sarium Nomicum Codtcis Theodosiani. 

“ Whoever of the priests shall have been removed by a Residence 
from the office and name of bishop, if he is caught plotting against 
public safety and well-being, or is found to be again seeking the priest¬ 
hood from which he has been expelled—let him live one hundred miles 
from that city which he corrupted, according to the law of Gratian of 
blessed memory: let him be separated from the assemblies and com¬ 
munities of those by whom he is judged.”— Codex Theodosianus, lib. 
16, tit. 2, sec. 35. 


102 
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Throughout the early records of Spanish legislation a 
steady and uniform distrust of judges may be traced. In 
the Fuero Juzgo , l a Visi-gothic code, to the original of 
which the year 700 is assigned as a probable date, there 
is careful provision made for a remedy against unjust 
judges; 2 * and, in a spirit which shows there must have 
been considerable liberty, it is decreed that the judgment 
which had been given by command of the King, or 
through fear, if it be a wrong judgment, is not to have 
any force. 8 

It is said that King Ferdinand the Catholic brought 
this “ remedy” of the residencia from Aragon. 4 It is 
curious, however, that the word residencia does not, as far 
as I have seen, occur in the summary of the fueros of 
Aragon. But a spirit of inquiry into judicial proceedings, 
and a mode of doing so resembling the spirit and mode 
of taking residencias adopted in Castille, are visible in a 
law passed in 1467, which has reference to the office of 
the Justiciary of Aragon. 5 * * In this law the formidable 
word “ denunciation ” appears, instead of the mild term 
of residencia. 

1 A corruption from Forum Judicum. 

* “And any man who is mistrustful of his judge, if he desires to 
prefer a complaint against him, can, after his suit is finished and 
decided, appeal to the prince against that judge. And if the judge or 
the bishop shall be proved to have decided wrongly, that which they 
ordered to be taken from him whom they judged shall be all delivered 
up to him, and the judge shall give him as much more as a penalty for 
his ill-considered sentence which, besides, shall be cancelled.”— Fuero 
Juzgo, lib. 2, tit. i, sec. 22. Madrid, 1815. 

* “ The judgment which is given by command of the King, or 
through the influence of fear, shall, if it be a wrong one, be of no 
force, — Fuero Juzgo , lib. 2, tit. 1, sec. 27. 

4 “Which remedy the Catholic King, Don Ferdinand V., brought 
from Aragon.”— Herrera, Htst. de las Indias, dec. 5, lib. 5, cap. 5. 

® “Forum inquisitionis officii Justitise Aragonum,” 7 et 8.—“That 

the Inquisitors of the said office sitting personally every year, in the 
city of Zaragoza, from the 1st April during the months of April 
and May and eight days of June, in the House of the Deputies of 

the kingdom, shall exercise their functions in the following manner 
That excepting us, or our Procurator-fiscal, whatsoever peison, college 
or university of the said kingdom, and the delegates of him who com¬ 
plains of being aggrieved by any of the above mentioned, shall give the 

denunciation drawn up in the ordinary vernacular Spanish tongue, and 
the trial shall be heard in the same. — Sutnma de todos los Fueros y 
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In Castille the whole process is clearly exemplified in 
the body of laws which relate to the office of corregidor . 
It appears that it had been usual for the judge to remain 
fifty days in the place where he had been principally 
engaged in giving judgments, in order that his resiaencta 
might be taken; and the object of the sixth law relating 
to corregidors is to change that time from fifty to thirty 
days, and, by sequestrating a part of their salary, to ensure 
their remaining in the place until they had undergone the 
process of residencia. 1 The date of this law is as early as 
1380, and it refers to the practice as an established one. 
Taking the above law in connection with another that 
relates to veedores and visitadores , it is easy to understand 
the whole system. In this law the King and Queen 
declare that “ right reason it is that they should know 
how their subjects are governed/’ and they proceed to 
say that they shall depute in each year “ discreet persons 
of good conscience ” to go to every town and see how 
justice is administered and how the matters of govern¬ 
ment are conducted. 2 

Observancias del Rey no de Aragon, y Deter minacioncs de micer MlGUEL 
del Molino, lib. 3, p. 99, (^aragc^a, 1589. This work is to be found 
in the well-chosen library of an accomplished Spanish scholar, Mr. 
Stirling, of Keir, who has thrown new light upon Spanish history and 
Spanish art. 

1 “It being required by justice and the laws of our kingdoms that 
the judges and corregidors of our cities, towns, and villages of our 
kingdoms, from the time that they leave and quit their offices have to 
remain fifty days in order that a residencia may be taken and right be 
done to those complaining. . . . We, changing the period of the said 
residencia , command that it shall be for thirty days and no more.”— 
Ordenanfas reales de Castilla ; por las quales primeramente se han de 
librar lospleytos civilesy criminates. (El Rey y Reyna en Toledo, aflo 
1380.) Ley 6, del tiernpo que han de hazer residencia a los corregidores 
que fenescieren sus officios , lib. 2, tit. 16. De los corregidores. Alcali 
de Henares, 1565. This work also is to be found in Mr. Stirling’s 
library. 

a (El Rey y Reyna en Toledo, afio de 1380.) Ley 2, that the law 
before this shall be observed, and what thiugs the said visitors may and 
should do. 

“It being reasonable that we should know how our subjects 
are governed in order that We may be able to remedy beforehand 
such things as require alteration, principally because, thanks to God, 
our subjects arc many, of diverse qualities and conditions, and dis* 
tributed in many countries and provinces. And because it is especially 
fitting that We should know how the governors, regidors and public 
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Again, in the ensuing law, it is provided that the King 
should depute a person of the Court to “solicit” those 
of his council ana the judges that they should do justice . 1 

More ample research would probably enable us to trace 
this institution of the resideftcia from the earliest periods 
of the Visi-gothic monarchy downwards. The Spanish 
jurists, however, of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries would not be contented with such a com¬ 
paratively recent origin ; and, according to one of the 
best writers on Spanish colonial law, the practice of 
taking residencias commences in the Book of Genesis, and 
is continued through the Old to the New Testament . 2 

This method of investigating the conduct of judges and 
magistrates, upon their ceasing to hold office, would, 
naturally, be much or little exercised, according to the 
temper of the King and the political state of the king¬ 
dom. It is not surprising that a cautious and prudent 
monarch, like Ferdinand the Catholic, should have 
caused residencias to be frequently taken of his principal 
officers. His compeer, Henry the Seventh of England, 
would have exercised this royal privilege, had he 
possessed it, in no sparing manner. And Ixmis the 
Eleventh of France would have caused one continuous 
residencies to be taken of any of his principal officers 
who had been for a few months out of his sight. 

An eminent Spanish jurist (Castillo de Bovadilla), who 
has written largely on the subject of the residencia, 
discusses the various modes which have been taken to 

officers of our kingdoms live, and in what manner they perform their 
duties.”— Ordenan^as Reales de Castilla, lib. 2, tit. 17. De los veedores 
y vis it adores . 

1 Ordenanfas Reales de Castilla , lib. 2, tit. 17. De los veedores y 
visitadorcs. 

2 “The which procedure of visitation has its authority in that which 
is told, in Genesis, of the action of God when, speaking in our way of 
expression, He said that He was resolved to go down and see whether 
the cry that had come to His ears was true [Genesis xviii. 21]. And 
it is also alluded to in some texts which say that one of the most precise 
and natural duties of a prince is to see and make sure that his subjects 
be not aggrieved or ill-treated by the judges and officials deputed to 
act for him, in order that, if necessary, he may free them from such 
grievances and vexations.”— SouSrzano, Politica Indiana , lib. 5, cap. 
10 , p. 839 . 
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insure the sound administration of justice. Cosmo, the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, had secret spies who informed 
him how his magistrates conducted themselves, which 
appears to the jurist a better way than that of taking a 
re$tdencia y for a public visitor, he thinks, is more easily 
suborned than two spies; and, moreover, the expense of 
the Grand Duke's mode of proceeding is less . 1 

Other princes have made the circuit of their kingdom 
themselves; amongst whom, according to the jurist, the 
Emperor Trajan stands pre-eminent. 

Ariperto, King of the Lombards, a stern executor of 
justice (muy justiciero\ was in the habit of disguising 
himself, to learn what was said of himself and of his 
ministers, and was thus, in some measure, his own spy. 

Tiberius Caesar, “ sedately and minutely," gave instruc¬ 
tions to his judges, “as also do the Dukes of Venice.” 
Augustus Caesar noted all the wise sayings in books 
which touched upon good government, and sent copies 
of these sayings to his magistrates. 

The jurist, proceeding to consider the practice of his 
own monarchs, states that the Catholic Princes, Ferdi¬ 
nand and Isabella, commanded, that, after a corregidor, 2 
should come a judge of residencia, who should hold the 
office of corregidor for ten or twelve months ; 3 and adds, 
that in the jurist’s own times (which were those of Philip 
the Third) the system of taking residencias had been 
extended to the utmost limits of the kingdom. 

It is very curious to observe that the jurist seems to 
have lost some part of the primitive idea of the residencia x 
which was, that the people aggrieved by the judge, or 

1 “. . . . which seems to me better than the visitors, because a 
public visitor is more easily bribed than two spies, besides the fact that 
he is usually much more expensive to the prince or the pueblos than the 
spies, who do not know each other, and do not wish to be known.”— 
Castillo de Bovadilla, Politico, para Corregidores , y Scflores de 
Vasa lbs, en tiernpo de Paz,y de Guerra , tom. 2, lib. 5, cap. 1. Quien 

puede , y debe tomar Residencia a las Justicias Ordmarias. Madrid, 

*775- 

2 The ordinary duration of the corregtdoPs office was two years. 

* “That after a corregidor there should be a qualified iudge of 
residencia {/uez de Residencia Letrado ), who should hold the office 
of corregidor ten or twelve months.”— Bovadilla, Pollttcapara Cor • 
regidoresy tom. 2, lib. 5, cap. 1, p. 491. 
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who thought themselves aggrieved, should have a ready 
means of making their grievances known, and find an 
opportunity for appeal brought home to their doors. 
The residencia was a relic of freedom. The jurist 
mainly considers it as a privilege of kings. 

It is obvious that, when once the Spanish monarchs had 
gained colonial possessions, the residencia would become 
one of their principal means of action. It would serve 
to bring their colonial subjects and themselves into 
occasional unison: it would always leave some room for 
the King’s power to be felt and feared; and, accordingly, 
it occupies an important part in the legislation specially 
framed for the Indies . 1 

The merits and demerits of this practice of taking a 
residencia, admit of much discussion and dispute. It can 
hardly be doubted that some of the enormous abuses which 
have grown up in the legal system of modern states could 
not have been maintained, if the suffering suitors had, 
year after year, possessed such ready means for making 
their wrongs known and felt, as these residencias afforded. 
On the other hand, it must be remembered that the even 
hand of justice may be disturbed by fear as well as by 
fraud. There is an expression in one of the Spanish jurists 
which indicates the great objection to which residencias 
were liable on this head. He says that, during these 
visitations, the magistrates become timid (los magistrades se 
acobardan). And this is but a small part of the danger; 
for the cowardice in question, except in the case of very 
great or very just men, must have been preying upon them 
from their first entry into office. An apprehension of the 
weight of calumny to be let loose at some time or other in 
a residencia must have oppressed and scared them, like an 
evil phantom sitting by their sides, on the seat of judg¬ 
ment, and must have made them apt to think of something 
else besides justice. The jurist before quoted declares, 
that in his experience, good judges have run more risk 


1 See Recopilacion dk Leyes de los Key nos de las /ndias , man- 
dados imprimir y publicar por la MagestaJ Catdlica del Key Don Carlos 
//. Nueslro Set!or. Madrid, 1791. 
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than bad judges . 1 A viceroy of Peru, who had doubtless 
suffered from one of these residentiary visits, compares it 
to one of the hurricanes known in the New World, which 
sweeps from the streets and market-places every kind of 
dust and dirt and refuse, and heaps it upon the devoted 
heads of those who have to endure the tempest. 2 The 
good and brave man faced the hurricane, as became his 
honest consciousness of right, while the cunning, prudent 
men (“ hijos del siglo ,” the jurist calls them) were likely to 
have provided by wrong-doing some shifty covering for 
themselves. 

One great evil connected with the system of residencias 
was, that the judge who came to hold the residencia was 
attended by a set of harpies, in the shape of clerks, who 
were prone to take gifts from suitors, and whose interest 
it was that the proceedings should be prolonged, and that 
there should be an abundance of writing. 3 Something 
similar to this, however, is to be seen in all legal proceed¬ 
ings ; and a sound remedy for legal abuses will never be 
accomplished, until it is made the interest of many obscure 
persons, that lawsuits should be swiftly disposed of. 

In the Indies, delay, the natural friend and follower of 
law, grew to a great height. In the good old times, a 
residencia would have lasted thirty or fifty days. But there 

1 “And, further, experience has shewn me that they have to face 
another trouble, which is that very often conscientious and honest 
judges run more risk than those who cheat and accept bribes.”— 

Sol6rzano, Politico. Indiana , lib. 5, cap. 10, p. 841. 

3 “I have heard the Marquis of Montesclaros, Viceroy of Peru, in 
talking of these visits, compare them to the whirlwinds which we are 
wont to see in the squares and streets that serve only to raise the dust, 
chaff, and other refuse and set it on our heads.”— Sol6rzano, Politico. 
Indiana , lib. 5, cap. 9, p. 840. 

3 “ There is also to be noticed the extreme harm, worthy of remedy, 
which is caused by the clerks who come with the judges of residencia , 
of which all who have been concerned in a residencia can bear witness. 
For usually, without regard to conscience or fear of punishment, they 
take bribes, and exact money and other gifts in abundance from the 
litigants by methods secret and difficult to prove, but he who does not 
do nis business their way will fail to get it despatched. Behind these, 
because there are many documents and much writing in a Residencia , 
are the Fiscals of the Corregidor, and their subordinates, and they urge 
that they may impose their articles and demands.”—B ovadilla, Politico 
para Corregidores , tom 2, iff). 5, cap. I, p. 493. 
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was one residencia in the New World which dragged out a 
weary length of twenty years; and another is recorded 
which never came to an end . 1 

It is clear, too, that these residencies must have been 
singularly subject to chance—to the enmity of the judges 
who came to take the residencia —to the particular events 
which had occurred in the colony just before the residencia 
was held,—and to the favour or disfavour which the 
governor about to suffer residencia was known to be held 
in at Court. 

In the case of the worst governor, Pedrarias Davila, that 
the Indies had ever known, the only residencia held upon 
him was utterly without avail , 2 as it was known that after 
the residencia he was to be reinstated as governor ; and woe 
to the unfortunate individual who should be rash enough 
to bring any charge against so vindictive a man who, in a 
few months, would be in full power again ! 

1 “ And that of the Audiencia of Lima, which was committed to the 
Licentiate Bonilla, who died Archbishop-elect of Mexico . . . lasted 
more than twenty years, and before it was finished he, and those who 
were to be visited were dead, and so it was of no use. The same thing 
has happened in another, the most recent, which has existed more than 
eighteen years and has hardly commenced. In the year 1589 the 
residencia of the Marauis of Villa*Manrique, Viceroy of Mexico, was 
committed to the Bishop of Tlaxcala, and that never came to any 
end.” — Tuan de Soi.6rzano, Politica Indiana , lib. 5, cap. 10, p. 
841. Madrid, 1647. 

2 “But as every one knew that this residencia was obtained by the 
industry of Pedrarias, and that he would remain governor when it was 
finished, the prudent began mocking and grumbling at such a reckon¬ 
ing because it seemed to them better to hide their complaints and 
grievances than to toil and travel in vain, spending money uselessly if 
they went there, since they had no confidence in such a kind of inquiry. 
Nor was it advisable that anyone should ask anything from, or annoy 
him, as he would remain in authority in the country, for afterwards the 
discontented one might be ruined for it. And so no one was so want¬ 
ing in judgment as to set about such a journey, since it would be time 
thrown away.”— Oviedo, Hist. Gen. y Nat. de Indias , lib. 29, cap. 17. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE RESIDENCIA OF CORTES—DEATH OF PONCE DE LEON- 

CONFUSED STATE OF THE GOVERNMENT OF MEXICO- 

PONCE DE LEON’S INSTRUCTIONS ABOUT ENCOMIENDA8 

COME TO NAUGHT-ENCOMIENDAS ALLOWED BY THE 

SPANISH COURT-AN AUDIENCIA CREATED FOR MEXICO- 

INSTRUCTIONS TO THIS aUDIENCIA DO NOT VARY THE 
NATURE OF ENCOMIENDAS IN NEW SPAIN 

nPHE residencia of Cortes was commenced; and during 
-*■ the whole time that it lasted (namely, seventeen 
days), not a single charge was brought against him. 1 In 
his fifth letter to the Emperor, he successfully repels the 
accusations, made against him by u serpent tongues/' with 
regard to his wealth and possessions, asserting that, if he 
has received much, he has spent much more,—and that, 
too, not in buying heritages for himself, but in extend¬ 
ing the patrimony of the King. He declares, that, at the 
present moment, he is poor, and much indebted. 2 Indeed, 
he makes the following curious offer to the King. His 
Majesty had been informed that Cortes possessed two 
hundred cuentos of rent, upon which Cortes offers to His 

1 “And my residencia was immediately proclaimed publicly in the 
great square of this city, and lasted seventeen days witnout any com¬ 
plaint being made.”— Documentos Intditos, tom. 4, p. 150. 

2 “And with regard to what they say about my possessing a great 
quantity of land, I confess that it is so, and also that I have had a large 
amount of gold ; but I say that it has not been as much as it ought to 
have been, for I remain poor, and, owing more than 50,000 pesos of 

f old, have not a Castellano to pay it with ; because if I have had much 
have spent very much more, and not in purchasing entailed or other 
estates for myself, but in extending Your Majesty's power and posses¬ 
sions in these parts. I have carried on these conquests with that money, 
and by exposing myself to many hardships and dangers, and have so 
added many kingdoms and provinces to your possessions, which the 
evil-minded, with their serpent tongues, cannot deny."— Documentos 
Jntdiios , tom. 4, p. 154. 


IIO 
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Majesty to commute all that he has for twenty cuentos of 
rent in New Spain , 1 or ten in the mother country . 2 

The residencia of Cortes, however, was broken off by an 
unexpected event. Ponce de Leon had been ill before 
this formal ceremony of taking the wands of justice: he 
returned to his apartments, shivering, and unable to eat. 
He threw himself on his bed, from which he was never to 
rise. The fever increased: in a few days it was evident 
that he was about to die ; and, summoning to his bedside 
the King’s civil servants, in their presence he delivered his 
wand of office to Marcos de Aguilar , 3 and soon after expired. 
In those days eminent persons seldom died suddenly with¬ 
out the suspicion of their having been assisted out of the 
world; and, as Ponce de Leon’s death, at this juncture, 
was apparently convenient for Cortes, there were not 
wanting people—to use a Spanish phrase of that day— 
who probably believed, and loudly asserted, that the new 
Governor had been poisoned by the man he came to 
supersede. This accusation, no doubt, travelled, with all 
the swiftness of malignity, to the Spanish Court. 

Calumny, which can not only make a cloud seem like a 
mountain, but can almost transform a cloud into a mountain, 
was often busy with the name of Cortes. This is the third 
time—I almost scorn to mention it—that he was accused 

1 “ Therefore I beg that Your Majesty will receive to yourself every¬ 
thing that I have on this side and give me a donation of twenty cuentos 
of income [a cuento — one million maravedis], and Your Majesty will 
keep the one hundred and eighty. I shall serve contentedly in the 
presence of Your Majesty, where none will think me trying to intrigue 
for a profit nor will be able to deny my services. And even as to 
affairs here I shall be of service to Your Majesty, because, as an eye- 
witness, I can advise that which is best for the royal interests and 
prevent deceit by false reports from here. ”—Documcntos In^dttos^ tom. 

4, P. *57- 

% “I say that if Your Majesty will be willing to grant me the favour 
of ordering me to be given ten cuentos of income in those kingdoms 
(Spain!, and if I may go there to serve Your Majesty, it will be no small 
favour to me to permit me to relinquish all that I have here, because 
in that way I shall satisfy my desire to serve under Your Majesty’s 
observation, and Your Majesty will in that way satisfy yourself of my 
loyalty and shall be very pleased with me.” —Kelacton at Emperador, 
por HERNAN Cort£s. Doc. Inid., tom. 4, p. 159. 

* “Marcos de Aguilar, cierto Letrado” (scholar, as distinguished 
from soldier).— Remesal, Hist, de Chiapay Guatemala > lib. 1, cap. 7. 
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of poisoning persons whose existence was supposed to be 
inconvenient to him . 1 Any man, however, who is much 
talked of, will be much misrepresented. Indeed, malignant 
intention is, unhappily, the least part of calumny, which 
has its sources in idle talk, playful fancies, gross misap¬ 
prehensions, utter exaggerations, and many other rivulets 
of error that sometimes flow together into one huge river 
of calumniation, which pursues its muddy, mischievous 
course, unchecked, for ages. 

Meanwhile, in Mexico, it was immediately a subject of 
discussion, as might have been foreseen, whether Ponce de 
Leon could delegate the power he had received from the 
Emperor. That question, after many juntas (for the dis¬ 
puted point is a difficult one), was determined in favour of 
Marcos de Aguilar, who was accordingly accepted as the 
Governor. There is always, however, a loss of power in 
these transmissions of authority. The loss was not of 
much importance in the present case, for Marcos de 
Aguilar was a sickly man , 2 and the charge of such a 
difficult government so rapidly augmented his malady, 
that he died about two months after his appointment. 
Again Cortes seemed to be delivered, by a happy accident, 
from the troubles of his residencia . Before his death, 
Marcos de Aguilar had, in his turn, taken care to nominate 
a successor, and had chosen the Treasurer, Alonso de 
Estrada. The question respecting the delegation of 
authority was renewed, and much disputed over. The 
result, too, was different, for it was at last agreed upon 
that Estrada should govern, but in concert with Gonzalo 
de Sandoval, and that Cortes should have charge of the 
government of the Indians, and of the war department . 8 
Indeed, it appears as if the main body of the civil servants of 
Mexico wished that Cortes should resume the whole power 
which he had held before the arrival of Ponce de Leon, 
until the Emperor should decide what was to be done. 

1 Francisco de Garay, and Catharine de Xuarez, the first wife of 
Cortes, were said to have been poisoned by him. These reports were 
utterly without foundation. [See ante, vol. ii, p. 171, note 2.] 

3 “He was so ill and hectic that he was obliged to be suckled by 
a Spanish woman, as well as drinking goat’s milk.”— Bernal Diaz, 
cap. 193. 

* [Estrada became sole ruler in 1527, under authority from Spain.] 
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But Cortes very prudently refused, saying, that “ his fidelity 
and singleness of purpose would thus be more clearly mani¬ 
fested/’ This was the more self-denying on the part of 
Cortes, as it is probable, from what afterwards occurred, 
that he knew he should find no friend in Alonso de 
Estrada, Although this was the same man in whom Cortes 
had placed such confidence, and whom he had left in 
authority when he undertook the journey to Honduras. 

Alonso de Estrada had not been long in office before a 
matter of dispute, originally trifling, arose, which carried 
the enmity of the Governor and Cortes to a great height. 
An inhabitant of Mexico, named Diego de Figueroa, had 
a violent quarrel with Christoval Cortejo, a servant of 
Sandoval, and therefore a dependent of Cortes. From 
words they proceeded to blows, and Figueroa was 
wounded. Estrada, with the utmost rashness, listening 
only to one side, and pronouncing sentence within an 
hour after the affair had occurred, ordered Cortejo’s left 
hand to be cut off, and, after it had been cut off, sent 
him to prison, in order to enforce his departure from 
Mexico the next day, a punishment which the furious 
Governor resolved to inflict, in addition to the mutilation 
that the poor man had already suffered. Not satisfied 
with this, Estrada, fearing that Cortes would not bear 
quietly such treatment of a follower, sent a notification 
to Cortes himself that he should quit Mexico, and, under 
penalty of his life, should not venture to contravene this 
order. The whole city was inflamed with rage at the 
conduct of the Governor, and the inhabitants rushed to 
place themselves at the disposal of Cortes, threatening 
open rebellion ; but Cortes, ever cautious, only hastened 
tne more to depart, while the people were striving to 
prevent his departure. 

Cortes having gone, and the inhabitants of Mexico being 
in the highest state of rage and disgust, the elements of a 
civil war were actively at work, when certain monks of the 
Order of St. Dominic, who, at the request of Cortes, had 
been sent from Spain in the company of Ponce de Leon, 
now interposed to check the tumult, and to assuage the 
ftuy of the contending parties. Most of these monks had, 
like Ponce de Leon, been very ill on their arrival in the 


III. H 
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country ; but the two who were most able to exert them- 
selves on this occasion, Fathers Tomas Ortiz and Domingo 
de Betanzos—the second a name that will frequently occur 
in this history — succeeded in reconciling Cortes and 
Estrada, so much so, that Cortes “ drew out of the font— 
to use an expression of those days—an infant son of 
Estrada, who had just been born, and, according to the 
narrator of this story, ever afterwards the two great men 
were loving gossips, “ that being a relationship,” he adds, 
“of close alliance in those times, and not a little in 
these.” 1 

These quarrels amongst the powerful men of Mexico 
have less interest for us than they otherwise would, from 
the unfamiliarity of the names, and because some of the 
personages merely flit across the path of history. Else, to 
say the truth, all quarrels among men are very interesting 
to mankind, from the low street brawl created by two 
viragoes, and regarded with exceeding interest by the 
passers-by, up to the courtly feuds of great ministers and 
powerful princes, which are carefully studied in all their 
details by philosophic historians. In the present instance 
there were many persons interested in having the instruc¬ 
tions which Ponce de Leon brought out with him forgotten 
or laid aside; and those who should have principally at¬ 
tended to such matters of government were most involved 
in the general clamour and contention. 

Cortes returned to the city, and peace an ° rc ^er .ere 
again established, we do not find thatj encotni ^ 
done, or was to be done, about thelTe U jf the 

Indians. Probably the authorities weln thj s or fre*h 
instructions from the Court of Spain, wf other 

matters relating to the government 6o£ n/*^ 0 * The 
reconcilement of Cortes and Estrada t< vdace in the 
year 1527. 2 . _*e 

1 Remesal, Hist, de Chiapa y Guatemala , lib. T o. 8. 

* [It may be noticed that the personal anxieJj^P /o red by Cortes 
did not prevent the continuance of his effortthe Moluccas 
from New Spain. In 1525 and 1526 two 6Vider Garcia de 

Loaysa and Sebastian Cabot left Old Spain 6 q ^As^Islands; Cabot 
remained at La Plata, and only one of Loays ^°^/ c M> / ^hed its destina¬ 
tion. Cortes equipped three ships at a cost, \ which he had 

himself to provide, and they sailed in Q a i One of 
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It does not seem, however, that even if the political 
*tate of Mexico had been quiet and well-ordered in the 
years 1526 and 1527, any movement for doing away with 
encomiendas would have met with warm favour at Court. 
For it is to be noticed, that in 1527 a certain Francisco 
de Montejo, an old companion of Cortes, undertaking 
the “pacification ” (as it was called) of Yucatan, 1 his 
orders allowed him to give the Indians in encoinienda ; 
though, at the same time, it was provided that this should 
be done with the consent of the clerigos and religiosos 
who should go with him. Herrera says that this per¬ 
mission to give the Indians in encomienda was a general 
one for the whole Indies. There are no circumstances in 
the political history of the Indies which explain the causes 
of this permission being granted; but I am inclined 
to think that the presence at the Spanish Court of 
many of the colonists, at this period, tended to settle 
the matter in this way. The Contador of Mexico, 
Rodrigo de Albomoz, the same man who was the first 
to give such sage advice about slaves, was now at Court; 
as probably were also many other persons connected 
with the disputes which had arisen about taking the 
restdencia of Cortes. They would be looked up to, in 
the affairs of the Indies, as practical men; and their 
advice (the second best being the advice generally 
given by such persons), backed by much sound and 
fluent talk upon the details of Indian affairs, would be 
likely to be adopted. 

Every effort hitherto made to control the power of 
Cortes having, from some cause or other, failed, the 
Spanish Court began to view that power with increased 
jealousy and alarm. Moreover, the Court must have 
been bewildered by representations of the most conflict¬ 
ing nature, coming from the various chiefs and factions 
of Mexico. The Emperor, therefore, and his ministers, 
resolved to change the form of government. Hispaniola 
was already governed by an Audiencia. The Admiral, 

arrived at the Moluccas, and made part of the return voyage, until a 
series of misfortunes led the survivors of the crew into Portuguese 
prisons. (Labores y March, La Manna Espatu>la y vol. ii, pp. 67-93 * 
Navarrete, Cal. de Vtages, vol. v).] 1 [See Introduction, i, p. ix.j 
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Diego Columbus, son of the great discoverer, had never 
had much weight in affairs, and his death, which took 
place in this year (1528), put an end to any semblance 
even of other autnority than that of the Audiencia , 
It was now thought advisable to create a similar body 
for Mexico, consisting of four members, with a president 
Nuiio de Guzman, who had hitherto been employed 
in the government of Panuco, was appointed President. 
As the presence of this new governing body was thought 
to be urgently wanted in Mexico, considerable haste was 
made in preparing the instructions for them. Among 
the first things that they were to attempt was the 
residencia of Cortes; and, in order that this investigation 
might be more free, they were to press Cortes to quit 
Mexico, and to come to Court. It may be noticed as 
an instance of the politic nature of the Spanish 
Administration, that two letters were prepared for Cortes, 
urging him to come. One was written by the Bishop 
of Osma, the President of the Council of the Indies, 
in which the Bishop assured him that the King wished 
to see and consult with him, the Bishop promising to 
use all his own interest in favour of Cortes. In case 
Cortes should disregard this letter, the Audiencia were to 
produce a letter from the King, requesting his assistance 
and advice, and holding out assurances of favour and 
reward. 

But the authorities in Spain needed not to have given 
themselves all this trouble, for Cortes, who seems gener¬ 
ally to have done the right thing at the right time, sud¬ 
denly appeared at Court to assist their deliberations. It f 
is curious that, at the same moment, the other great 
Commander, Francisco Pizarro, was also at Court; and these 
two captains naturally excited the interest and admiration 
of the Spanish people. 1 

The arrival of Cortes—which may a little remind 
the reader of the return of Columbus, for the Conqueror 

1 “ It was a notable thing to see at the same time two men who were 
regarded as the most famous captains in the world at that day, although 
the one was terminating the more active part of his career while me 
other was commencing his.”—H errera, Hist, de las Indicts , dec. 4, 
lib. 4, cap. 1. 
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of Mexico had also brought with him specimens of 
the riches end the curiosities of his new country—dis- 

G lled at once the vapours of doubt and calumny which 
d lately obscured his name and his deeds with the 
Spanish Court. The Emperor received him favourably, 
listened to him readily, and, with the usual intelligence 
which Charles manifested in affairs, delighted to inspect 
(holgd de ver) the strange men, animals, and products 
which the Conqueror had brought with him from Mexico . 1 

The details of the journey of Cortes to Court, and 
of his stay there, are so interesting, that they must be 
told. He came to seek powerful friends, and on the 
journey he lost the truest friend, perhaps, that, amongst 
men, he had ever possessed. Sandoval, the constant 
companion of Cortes, was not divided from him in this 
journey. They landed together at Palos, and Sandoval 
feeling unwell, was left there, while Cortes went to 
the monastery of La Rabida (a place that had known 
the footsteps of many illustrious personages), to perform 
his devotions. Sandoval grew worse ; and the man 
who had been in so many dangerous affrays, face to 
face with enemies worthy of his prowess, was obliged 
to feign slumber while he saw his villainous host, a 
ropemaker, enter his room by stealth, and carry off his 
gold. Cortes, on being apprised of his friend’s danger, 
hurried back to Palos, where he arrived in time to 
listen to Sandoval’s last words, and to receive his last 
injunctions. The body of Sandoval was carried to the 
monastery of La Rabida, and there interred with much 
pomp. 

When there are two friends of very different ages, 
and one dies, it is much sadder for the survivor if it be 
the younger one that death has taken. Sandoval might 
have found another Cortes, but Cortes would never 
find another “ Son Sandoval.” His age was about thirty 
when he died. 

Cortes, in deep mourning, pursued his way to Court, 
receiving all honour from the Duke of Medina Sidonia, 
and other great persons who entertained him on his 
way. The Duke of Bejar, into whose family Cortes was 
1 Herrera, ubi supra . 
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about to marry, had prepared the Emperor’s mind to re* 
ceive the great Captain favourably. The next day after 
his arrival, Cortes had an audience. He would have 
knelt before his sovereign, but the Emperor begged 
him immediately to rise. Cortes then recounted his 
deeds and his sufferings, and the sinister opposition he 
had met with. There is reason to believe that he was 
a much better speaker than writer. Cautious and 
reserved men often are. They need the stimulus of an 
audience, and the pressure of a great occasion, to over¬ 
come their reserve, and to surprise them into eloquence. 
At the conclusion of a speech which must have been 
among the best worth hearing of those delivered in 
that age, he said that His Majesty must be tired of 
listening to him, and that perhaps he had spoken with 
too much boldness for a subject to use in his sovereign's 
presence. Whereupon he begged to be pardoned for 
any inadvertency or boldness, and to be allowed to 
present His Majesty with a memorial, containing the 
full details of the narrative he had briefly recounted. 
Again he sought to throw himself at the feet of the 
Emperor, and again Charles commanded him to rise. 

I cannot relate at any length the little anecdotes and 
small scandal which were current about Cortes at this 
time: how he fell into favour or out of favour with this 
or that great personage ; how the Empress was a little 
dissatisfied at the jewels he presented to her, because those 
which he gave to his betrothed, Dona Juana de Zuftiga, 
were finer and perhaps more exquisite ; or how, at chapel, 
he took a place nearer to the Emperor than some thoughtc 
his rank would warrant, although this was done at the 
Emperor’s desire. 

Undoubtedly, the favour which Charles showed to 
Cortes was such as might provoke the jealousy of cour¬ 
tiers. When Cortes fell ill, the Emperor went to visit 
him at his posada ,—an honour of the rarest kind, and of 
the greatest significance. The substantial rewards which 
His Majesty conferred on Cortes were,—that he created 
him Marquis del Valle de Guaxaca; that he gave orders 
to the Audiencia of Mexico (who then were probably 
at Seville, preparing for their voyage), not to disturb 
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the Marquis’s possessions in New Spain (que no hisiesse 
novedad en sus Indios ); 1 that he assigned to him territories, 
including three-and-twenty thousand vassals; and that 
he gave him two rocky islands for hunting-grounds. 2 

The Emperor did more than all this. He listened to 
the advice and the recommendations of Cortes, who was 
enabled to benefit his friends—the Bishop of Mexico 
and the Franciscan monks—and to cause that the Emperor 
should found a nunnery, and should endow with suitable 
portions the four daughters of Montezuma, whom Cortes 
had in his charge. 

There is on record a single sentence of the Emperor s, 
that must have been addressed to Cortes in some private 
interview, which shows the gracious esteem in which he 
was held by his sovereign. Borrowing a metaphor from 
the archery-ground, and gracefully, as it seems, alluding 
to a former misappreciation of the services of Cortes, the 
Emperor said that he wished to deal with him as those 
who contend with the cross-bow, whose first shots go wide 
of the mark, and then they improve and improve, until 
they hit the centre of the white. So, continued His 
Majesty, he wished to go on until he had shot into the 
white of what should be done to reward the Marquis’s 
deserts; and meanwhile, nothing was to be taken from 
him which he then held. 3 

1 Herrera, Hist, de las Indias , dec. 4, lib. 6, cap. 4. 

* One of these was probably the Cerro del Marques , which Cortes 
had gained on his advance to the siege of Mexico. 

“Bestowed on him as a reward, clearly, irrevocably, and for ever, 
the towns and pueblos of the valley of Atrisco and other possessions in 
New Spain to the number of 23,000 vassals, with all civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, rights, privileges, immunities, etc., such as belonged to the 
Crown.”— IIrrrera, dec. 4, lib. 6, cap. 4. 

[By Cldula of 6th July 1529, printed with elucidations in the Col . de 
Doc. Ittfd. . . . del A\ A. de Indtas, vol. xii.] 

* “ His Majesty did me the honour to tell me that he would have 
nothing of that which I possess taken away from me until better 
informed, and that he desired to deal with me as do those who con¬ 
tend with the cross-bow, etc.”—E l Marques del Valle al Presi¬ 
dents del Cornejo Real de las Indias. Mejico, 20 de Setiembre de 
1538. Doc . Ined., tom. 4, p. 195. 

[This remark was made by Charles in reply to complaints made by 
Cortes that he was but inadequately rewarded (H. H. Bancroft, Hist . 
of Mexico, i, pp. 310, 311).] 
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It is very pleasing to find that 1 Cortes did not forget his 
old friends the Tlascalans, but dwelt on their services, and 
procured from the Emperor an order that they should not 
be given in encomienda to His Majesty, or to any other 
person. 1 

Finally, Cortes, with a vigilant eye to the future, treated 
with the Emperor respecting any discovery which he might 
make in the “Sea of the South.” 

One important favour Cortes could not obtain. He 
probably had the tact not to broach the subject with 
the Emperor, but his friends no doubt endeavoured to 
gain for him the government of Mexico. To grant this 
boon would have been foreign to the jealous policy 
of the Spanish Court, which avoided, if possible, to 
make a discoverer, or a conqueror, into a Viceroy. He 
was left, however, in the important office of Captain- 
General. 

The Emperor, with his accustomed kindness, gave orders 
that the Indians 2 whom Cortes had brought with him 
(among whom were a son of Montezuma and a son of 
the Tlascalan Chief Magisca, who had been baptized by 
the name of Lorenzo) should be clothed, and should be 
gratified by presents, in order that they might return 
contented to their own country. The Emperor also 
ordered that a monk, named Fray Antonio de Ciudad 
Rodrigo, should take charge of these Indians, in order to 
see that they were kindly treated on their way home; and 

1 “He also acquainted the King how much service the Tlascalans 
had done towards the conquest and reduction of Mexico and other 
provinces upon all occasions that had offered themselves. For which * 
reason they were ordered absolute freedom without liability of encomi - 
enda to His Majesty or to any other person whatever in regard that the 
country had been subdued by their means, so that the loyalty with 
which they had acted should be kept in perpetual memory.*’—HER- 
RERA, ut supra. 

2 Cortes brought with him Indians who excelled in the games of 
New Spain; and perhaps the most interesting thing for a modern 
reader to notice is, that the balls they played with were apparently 
made of caoutchouc. — “Among whom were brought twelve most 
excellent jugglers from the province of Tascaltecle, battle*dore players, 
which game is played with a heavy ball made of the milk from certain 
trees and other ingredients, which make the ball very elastic.”— 
Oviedo, Hist. Gen. y Nat. de Indias> lib. 33, cap. 49. 
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money was given to them to buy images and crucifixes, to 
carry with them . 1 

It is difficult to ascertain what influence the arrival of 
Cortes at this period had upon the general legislation of 
the Indies. As might be expected, his advice, which was 
given in writing, formed matter for consideration in the 
instructions to be given to the Auditors. These instruc¬ 
tions, however, do not essentially change the nature of 
encomiendas ; but, what is most remarkable in them is that 
they contain an instruction to the Auditors to set aside 
for the King those head townships of provinces, and 
principal pueblos, which the Auditors shall consider it 
desirable for the King to have ; and, from the list, attached 
to these instructions, of the places which are suggested as 
fit to be retained by the King, it appears as if Charles were 
to have a considerable part of the country. Amongst the 
names occur the grand city of Temixtitan, Tezcuco and its 
land, Cempoala and its land, Tlascala and its land, and 
Acapulco with all the seaports. 

From the royal orders it appears (as far as can be 
ascertained from their obscure wording) as if there were 
some difference in the nature of the encomiendas in the 
King's districts, and those made over to private persons. 

1 “ By Ctdula of the Emperor. Madrid, 2nd October 1528; of the 
Queen, 1529, 15th March; and Toledo, 31st May 1529. Ordered 
that the thirty-nine Indians brought by the governor Hernando Cortes 
from New Spain are to be taken great care of, supported, medically 
treated and entertained, and restored to their native countries at the 
cost of their Majesties. Thirty-six are named. The seven principal 
ones are —Don Martin, son of Motezuma, Don Juan Coyamitle, Andres 
de Tapia, son of the Governor of Mexico, P°. Gonzalez Aculzin, Don 
Hernando Tucuyutecal, Don Lorenzo de Tlascala, Don Juan de 
Cempo&l. To these were given large coats of blue velvet without 
sleeves ; doublets of yellow damask, cloaks and hose of scarlet cloth, 
and caps of blue velvet; and to each of the seven two shirts, shoes, 
girdles, and leather laces. To the remainder the same articles in silk. 
One of the seven principal ones died, and another went to Rome 
(returned to Seville, 27th July 1529). In place of these two, two more, 
to be chosen by Fray Antonio de Ciudad Rodrigo, were ordered to be 
clothed as richly as the other five. This was done in April 1529. In 
August the necessaries w f ere prepared for the maintenance of twenty- 
three of the said Indians during their voyage to New Spain.”— Col. cU 
MuHat, tom. 78. 
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This, if so, was a great advantage, for slavery or servitude 
of any kind is much more difficult to deal with when all 
the servient persons are of one class, and subjected to one 
mode of rule. The slaves themselves are not only more 
difficult to deal with, but less is learnt of the mode of 
dealing with them, when there are no differences in their 
condition—when they remain, as it were, one solid, inert, 
hopeless mass of difficulty. 

Thus much for the subject of encomiendas , as it was dealt 
with in these instructions. With regard to other points of 
Indian administration, the royal orders contain much that 
was humane and considerate,—for the discharge of the 
royal conscience really seems in those days to have been 
a great concern. It was ordered that no Indian should 
carry any burdens against his will, whether he was paid 
for it or not, with the single exception of the tribute, or 
produce representing tribute, which they had to pay their 
Encomenderos; and this, even, they were not bound to 
carry, if the Encomenderos lived more than twenty leagues 
off 1 Moreover, no Encornendero was to compel the Indians 
to build any house for him but his own. 2 If he sold his 
own house, he must build another at his own charge. 
During seedtime the Indians were not to be employed by 
their masters; and when they were sent to the mines they 
were to be provided with clergy there. This last order, if 
it had been generally acted up to, would have been a great 
protection. 

Another important order given for the benefit of the 
Indians was, that they should not, even when they were 
slaves, be removed from their own districts. 3 With regard 
to slaves, the orders quoted before, that the proof of slavery 
should rest with the master, and that the branding-iron 
should be in official custody, are found in these instructions. 

1 “ But that burdens should be carried by animals, since by the 
favour of God and the industry of the Spaniards, there were plenty of 
them in the country.”— Herrera, Hist . de las /ndias, dec. 4, lib. 4, 
cap. 3* 

* [In 1534 the residents were ordered to build their houses of stone 
wherever possible, but adobe seems to have been the more common.] 

* [And there were to be no absentee landlords. A year previously, 
in 1527, a Ctdula forbade Encomenderos residing in one province to 
hold Indians in any other. ] 
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To men practised in government, as Charles the Fifth 
and his ministers were, the old difficulty ( quis custodiet ipsos 
custodes?) naturally occurred. It was very well to make 
all these wise laws for the Indians; but who was to see 
that they would be obeyed ? To meet this difficulty, a plan 
for the protection of the Indians was prepared, as early, 
apparently, as the date of the first draught of the instruc¬ 
tions for the Audiencia. The plan was similar to that 
which had been adopted in 1516 by the great Cardinal 
Ximenes. The office formerly held by Las Casas was re¬ 
newed, and Protectors were appointed for the Indians, 
who were “ charged and commanded to have much care to 
visit and inspect the said Indians, and to cause that they 
should be well-treated and taught in secular things (for so 
we may render the word endmtriados ), and instructed in 
the Articles of the Holy Catholic Faith, by the persons 
who have charge of them in encomienda ” 1 

1 El Empbrador al Obispo de Mexico, io Hcncro, 1528, Puga, 
Provisions , fol. 64. 



CHAPTER V 


ARRIVAL OF THE AUDIENCIA-GREAT DISPUTES BETWEEN THE 

PROTECTORS OF THE INDIANS AND THE AUDIENCIA-THE 

AUDITORS PROSECUTE THE BISHOP OF MEXICO-THE BISHOP 

EXCOMMUNICATES THE AUDITORS-A GREAT JUNTA IN 

SPAIN ON THE SUBJECT OF THE INDIES 

HPHE officers constituting the Aiidiencia having received 
their instructions, set sail from Seville for New Spain 
at the end of August 1528, and arrived at Vera Cruz on 
the 6th of December of that year. From thence they 
sent to summon Nuno de Guzman, who was to be their 
President; but, without waiting for him, having the 
Emperor’s command to that effect, they made their 
entrance into the city of Mexico. The climate of this 
place seems to have constantly had all the bad effects 
which ill-doers could have wished for upon the unhappy 
official men and lawyers who were sent thither from the 
mother country. Two of the Auditors, the Licenciates 
Parada and Francisco Maldonado, fell ill, and died within 
thirteen days after their arrival. This circumstance would 
tend to diminish the suspicions, if any still existed, of 
Cortes having been concerned in the opportune death 
of Ponce de Leon. The other Auditors commenced 
taking the residencia amidst a perfect hubbub of com¬ 
plaints, demands, and law - suits, principally directed 
against the absent Cortes, who was more happily en¬ 
gaged than in replying to them, by solemnizing his 
marriage with Juana de Zuniga, daughter of the Count 
of Aguilar, and niece of the Duke of Bejar. 

The appointment of Nufio de Guzman was a most 
deplorable one. He appears to have had nothing about 
him of the nature of a statesman, but to have been a 
cruel, rapacious, inconsiderate man, whose career is 
strikingly similar to that of some of the captains who, 

124 
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under Pedrarias, had desolated the Tierra-firme. This 
bad appointment was probably caused by the desire of 
the Government in Spain to have a military man, of 
some repute in the Indies, to supply the place of Cortes, 
the fear of that great Conqueror being the ruling motive 
which had given rise to the appointment of the Audiencia. 
When Nuno de Guzman came to join his colleagues in 
Mexico, though some care was taken in the general 
affairs of Government, yet the Auditors were accused 
of attending more to their private interests than to 
their public duties, and of being wholly neglectful of 
those royal orders, upon which so much stress had been 
laid, touching the liberty and good treatment of the 
Indians. Thence grew vehement disputes between the 
Auditors and the Protectors of the Indians,—not only 
the official Protectors, but the Franciscan Monks in the 
city of Mexico, who demanded the execution of these 
royal orders, saying, that otherwise the royal conscience 
would not be discharged. Nuno de Guzman and his 
Auditors, in the usual way of factious persons, who meet 
an accusation made against them by charges against the 
opposite party which have nothing to do with the matter 
in hand, replied that the Monks and the Protectors were 
partisans of Cortes, and rather defenders of him than of 
the Indians. Instantly the whole town was engaged on 
one side or other of these two factions; and, to use the 
words of the royal historiographer, “ so things went on 
with much confusion and shamefulness.” 1 

Without entering into the degrading disputes which 
arose from this state of things, one or two exploits of 
Nufio dc Guzman’s, in a foray against the Chichimecas, 
may be mentioned, as serving to show his want of fitness 
for his new office. He acted, indeed, throughout, with 
the utmost intemperance, partiality, and even want of 
knowledge of the world.- Upon grounds which at the 
time were thought tyrannical, he caused the Chief of the 
Chichimecas to be put to the torture and burnt. Other 
Chiefs, even in friendly districts, when they failed in 

1 Herrera, Hist, de las Indias , dec. 4, lib. 4, cap. 11. 

1 For instance, he endeavoured to prevent any letters coming from 
Spain but his own. 
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bringing food or gold, were tormented by a savage dog 
being let loose upon them . 1 Altogether the expedition 
was one continual course of cruelty and folly. We may 
say folly, because when Cortes or Vasco Nufiez committed 
the acts of barbarity, which, alas ! will for ever sully their 
great names, their cruelty always had much of policy in 
it, and little or nothing of mere wantonness. But now 
there was no occasion to strike terror. The Spaniards 
were not a mere handful of men contending against a 
great and well-constituted empire. The barbarities of 
Nuno de Guzman were, therefore, out of date. 

Complaints from both factions were addressed to the 
Emperor, the Auditors accusing Cortes of having had the 
most treasonable intentions, declaring that the Bishops, 
under pretence of being protectors of the Indians, meddled 
with the royal jurisdiction ; that the Franciscan Monks 
were devoted partisans of the Marques del Valle; and 
that, with regard to the Indians, the opinion of the 
Audiencia was, that the cncomiendas should be made per¬ 
petual, in order that their masters might treat them with 
more love,—a plausible, but very insufficient, reason to 
justify a system of servitude. 

On the other hand, the Bishop of Mexico was not slow 
in informing His Majesty of his view of the question. A 
letter of this prelate’s exists, which perhaps was one of 
those which Charles the Fifth had before him when he 
wrote from Genoa, ordering a junta of the Great Council 
of Spain to be summoned, in order to consider again the 
government of Mexico; and this letter is so admirably 
descriptive of the state of things which took place after 
the arrival of the first Audiencia at Mexico, that the 
Bishop’s own words must be quoted. The date of the 
letter is August the 27th, 152}). “Also/* the Bishop 
writes, “ there came to me secretly, to make their com¬ 
plaints, the Lords of Huaxocingo, who at the time were 
in encomienda to Don Hernando Cortes, and they said that 
they served Hernando Cortes as his mayordomos com¬ 
manded, and gave the tribute which was agreed upon, 
but that for some time the President and Auditors had 

1 [His feats included hanging natives for not sweeping the roads 
before him.] 
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cast upon them another tribute in addition to this; and 
what they thought more hard still was, that they had to 
bring each day, to the house of each Auditor, for his 
maintenance, seven fowls, and many quails, and seventy 
eggs, and wood, charcoal, and other trifling things, 
together with a large quantity of maize.” 1 It appears, 
too, from the Bishop s letter, that this maize was not 
of their own growing, but that they had to buy it, and 
that their resources were now e xhausted. The greatest 
grievance, however, which these Chiefs had to complain 
of was their being compelled to provide for the transport 
of these commodities. Their pueblos were eight or ten 
leagues off; the way was cumbered with snow; and, to 
maintain such a daily service, a great many persons were 
necessary. Indeed, not only men, but pregnant women, 
and boys, were obliged to assist in carrying these burdens. 
The result was, that a hundred and thirteen persons had 
already died, from this enforced toil. How significant is 
this one little circumstance, when we are estimating the 
numbers destroyed in the conquest of the Indies! The 
Auditors arrived in December 1528 ; so that in six or 
eight months, such had been the loss of life in a single 
encomienda , from this apparently trifling service of trans- 

S »rt imposed upon it. The Chiefs, after begging the 
ishop to defend them, assured him that no other resource 
was left for them but to fly to the mountains. “To 
whom,” he says, “ I replied the best I could, telling them 
that such proceedings were not the will of Your Majesty, 
and holding out to them hopes of a speedy remedy; so 
they went away secretly consoled. Then I spoke to the 
President and Auditors, with no little affliction to myself, 
from my inability to remedy the wrong, informing them 
that certain jxtdrcs had written to me from Huaxocingo 
(that the Audiencia might not suspect that the Indian 
Chiefs had come to me to complain), and I told them 
(the Auditors) that I had Your Majesty’s command to 
defend the Indians, and that I could not but endeavour 
to do so, even if I knew that it would cost me my life, 
and that they should bring their demands upon these 

1 Carta dt Fray Juan de Zumarraga, Obispo dt Mexico, CoUccion 
do Mufloz, MS., tom. 78. 
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Indians down to what was just, and that they should keep 
on record that I would do what I could to prevent these 
deaths. The President replied to me, that the Indians 
must do what the Audicncia ordered them, whether they 
died or not; and that if I put myself forward to defend 
them, the Audiencia would chastise me, as the Bishop of 
Zamora 1 had been chastised; and that the Indians must 
be taxed, and must live in the way that they ordered, and 
no other.** 2 

Nor were these idle threats. The Bishop, no doubt, 
persevered in maintaining the good cause, preaching in 
favour of the instruction, conversion, and preservation of 
the Indians, urging that a stop should be put to the 
sumptuous works which the Auditors were continually 
making at the cost of the Indians, and demanding the 
fulfilment of the royal ordinances. The Auditors met this 
last move on the part of the Bishop Protector, by con¬ 
demning him in his temporalities; and, threatening the 
heaviest penalties, they prohibited the King’s officers, and 
those who had to pay the tithes, from giving any means 
of support to the Bishop or his clergy. This prohibition, 
as appears from the law-proceedings in this case, was in 
force for the whole of the year 1530. The Bishop, on his 
side, fought with spiritual weapons, and excommunicated 
the Auditors. 

On reference to the law-proceedings which the conduct 
of this infamous Audiencia afterwards gave rise to, it appears 
that Nuho de Guzman must have added considerably to 
the number of slaves in Mexico. There is a statement 
made upon oath, in which a man of the name of Lopea, 
one of Guzman’s lieutenants, confesses, that by command 
of Nuho de Guzman, he made war for some days upon 
certain pueblos ; and because the Indians, when required 
to do so (perhaps by the original requirimienlo), would not 
come peaceably, he seized upon men, women, and children, 

1 Don Antonio de Acufia, Bishop of Zamora, who was strangled in 
the fortress of Siraancas. His cnme was, having taken the side of the 
Comumdades in the war against Charles the Fifth, on his accession to 
the throne. 

* Carta de Fray Juan de Zumarraga, C . Obupo de Mfxico . 
Coltccion de Mufloz, MS., tom. 78. 
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to the number of a thousand, branded them with the iron 
that the General gave him, and then delivered them up 
to the said General, who distributed them. They were 
rated at the value of five pesos each, and one peso was 
paid for the royal fifth. 1 

The Franciscan Monks, who were ranged on the side of 
the Bishop, in making excuses afterwards (which they do 
with all humility), for the sad disturbances of these times, 
declare in the strongest terms that false witnesses were 
brought against them by the Audtencia. In the course of 
this statement, the monks take occasion to give their view 
of the natives. “ It is a gentle people,” they say, “ doing 
more from fear than from virtue, and they work well, if 
they are permitted to enjoy the fruits of their labours. 

. . . They lie to a reasonable amount, but little with 
any one who treats them well, or at least not so much” 
(this is pretty nearly the account that might be given as 
regards the truthfulness of most people in a state of 
servitude); “ they are well disposed to religion, confess¬ 
ing very well, so that there is no need of asking them 
questions. They are given to drunkenness, and require 
restraint . . . The children of our monastery already 
know much, and teach others. They sing plain chant, 
and accompany the organ competently.” 2 

1 “ After the aforesaid the Licentiate Maldonado took, on 3rd 
February 1532, the sworn information of the said Lopez, who, ques¬ 
tioned how many slaves had l>een made, and where, answered, that in 
the pueblo of Aguacatlan, twelve leagues this side of Xahsco, and m 
Zapualca, he had made war tor some days by command of Nufto 
Gusman, and because the Indians would not come peaceably when 
required to do so, he had seized men, women, and children to the 
number of a thousand, branding them with the iron given to him by the 
general, to whom he delivered them in Chiametla, and who distributed 
them. They were rated at five pesos each, and one peso was paid on each 
for the royal fifth Had made these slaves in November and December 
1530. The order for that he possessed at Cuisco, a pueblo of Mechuacan, 
which be held in eneomtenda . . The Licentiate commanded him to 
bring this order to the Audiencia within thirty days.”— Dtcho de 
GONZALO Lopkz en lo de N° DR Guzman Partce otra parte de la 
tn/ormacton tomada por el Audienua, Colrcaon de Muftoz, MS., 
tom. 79. 

* Al Cornejo de Yndtas , Frai Juan, rlecto,— Frai Martjnus de 
Valencia, Custos % etc, Frai Luis dr Kuensalida, Guardian de 
Tezcuco, — Frai Antonio Ortiz, G. de Mexico, — Frai Antonio 


hi. 1 
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It may not be amiss to notice how many of the general 
principles of policy and government occur in the course of 
these lamentable transactions, and that the Indians suffer 
from some of those causes which, in one form or other, 
have at various times affected all nations. The learned 
and thoughtful men—for such the monks and ecclesiastics 
must be held to be, looking before and after, knowing 
many of the issues of history, and often appealing to great 
and general principles,—are steadily arrayed against the 
mere conquering soldier,—as the good Bishop Zumarraga 
and his confraternity, against Nuno de Guzman and his 
followers. The Bishop, too, displays some of the courage 
of the soldier, for all offices were less divided in those 
days. In his letters to Spain, he said that God knew he 
was not moved to complain because the Auditors had 
deprived him of his tithes, since his “ pastoral habit would 
assure him honour and esteem ; that, with some saddle¬ 
bags for a wallet, he should know how to seek his living, 
which he would account as the highest felicity, if it were 
done in the service of God, and for the honour and con¬ 
science of the King." 

Then, again, in these transactions at Mexico may be seen 
the old contest between Church and State, of which the 
Auditors dexterously availed themselves in their com¬ 
plaints to the Emperor, when they accused the Bishop of 
meddling with the civil authorities. 

All these complaints and recriminations from the chief 
men in Mexico, which probably came together, and were 
delivered to Charles the Fifth at Barcelona, as he was on 
his way to Italy after the Treaty of Cambray, 1 must have 
been a source of considerable disappointment and morti¬ 
fication to him; and we cannot but feel for the Emperor 
what must have been felt by most persons for the great 
Cardinal Ximenes, when he was told by Las Casas that 
his mission of the Jeronimites would fail. There could 
have been little doubt, in any statesman’s mind, that Nufio 

Maldonado, G. de Tlaclalmaxala, Fray Francisco Gimsnbz, 
G. de CempoaLA. De Mexico dtsta, easa de San Francuco , 27 Marto> 
1531. Coleccion de Mufloz, MS., tom. 79. 

* [The Peace of Cambray was signed 5th August 1529.] 
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de Gusman must be removed, and the Auditors super¬ 
seded, w these ministers/' to use the sarcastic words of 
Herrera, “ having industriously (i.e. with artfulness and 
pertinacity) conformed themselves to attend in no respect 
to the instructions which had been given to them." 1 
Charles the Fifth seems to have submitted the whole 
affair to his Government in Spain, and not merely to 
have referred to them the immediate question connected 
with the conduct of the Audiencia , but the general and 
great question of the liberty of the Indians—whether 
they were to be put in encomienda or not. 2 

This was one of the crises of legislation for the Indies 
—one of those signal occasions for statesmen which 
are not noticed in connection with well-fought battles 
or prominent events of any kind, but which more nearly 
resemble (though in a humble way) those remarkable 
days or hours in the lives of great inventors, when the 
true thought comes suddenly upon them, and in a mo¬ 
ment something is seen and determined, which is to 
affect mankind for ever after. That the Emperor had at 
this time made this reference to his Council in Spain, and 
that the Council had pronounced a clear decision upon 
it, were facts known to Las Casas; 8 but the whole 
importance and magnitude of the transaction have only 
been ascertained since the archives of Spain have been 

1 “ Que industriosamente se havian conformado aquellos ministros, 
para en nada guardar las Instrucciones, que se les dieron.” —Herrera, 
Hist . de las Indias, dec. 4, lib. 7, cap. 8. 

I am informed by Mr. J. R. Chorley, a most accomplished Spanish 
scholar, to whom I am exceedingly indebted for valuable suggestions 
and criticisms, that industriosamente in that age meant “cunningly.** 
I have, however, kept the word “industriously/* fancying that Herrera 
intended, with some humorousness, to express the resolute labour as 
well as the artfulness with which these worthless auditors disobeyed 
their instructions. 

* [The Auditors appear to have regarded their appointments solely 
as a source of profit. Gold and gifts were extorted, justice was sold, 
natives branded as slaves on any excuse of discontent, and the adherents 
of Cortes ruined. They renewed the latter’s residencia y and of course 
found every charge proved, A mass of new material relating to this 
inquiry has been found and printed, since Sir Arthur Helps wrote, in 
the Col. de Doc. Inefd. ... del Real Archivo de India*, vols. xxvi, 
xacvii, xxix.] 

1 Las Casas, Sabre el Remedio Octavo , Raion 19, p. 205. 
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brought to light in modem times. 1 It was from Genoa,* 
and while the Emperor was engaged in inspecting his 
new conquests in Italy, that he wrote to his Government 
in Spain, of which the Empress was the head, commanding 
that a great Junta should be formed, consisting of the 
Council of State, the Council of the Royal Revenues, and 
the Council of the Indies. The reports from New Spain, 
and the already numerous royal orders and laws, which 
had been published in reference to the three great 
branches of Indian government, namely, the kind ’treat¬ 
ment, the liberty, and the conversion of the Indians 
(para el buen tratamiento, libertad t conversion de los Indios ),* 
were to be laid formally before the Council, for them to 
decide upon the future legislation that would be necessary 
"for the discharge of His Majesty’s conscience, and the 
good government of those regions.” 

At some time about this period it is probable that the 
Council for the Indies asked for the opinion of Cortes in 
the matters of Indian slavery and encomiendas ; for there 
exists a letter without date, written by Cortes to the 
Emperor, in reference to the question before the Council 
of the Indies. 

Cortes discusses the whole subject with great brevity, 
force, and logical power. In order to secure the conquest, 
there must, he says, be a sufficient number of Spaniards in 

1 Herrera gives a long account of a Junta held at Barcelona; but I 
am nearly sure he was mistaken, and that the Emperor, m the hurry 
of a journey to Italy, had no time to constitute any such Junta. Be¬ 
sides, if there had been a junta of this kind, why should the matter 
have been referred again immediately to the Great Councils of Spain? 
Mufioz observes of Herrera, — “Generally Herrera did little more 
than string fragments and extracts together, like one who arranges and 
digests narratives according to years, months, and days, as materials for 
the historian. Fortunately he was a man of learning ; otherwise the 
haste with which he wrote might have caused him to make innumerable 
errors.”—MuSoz, Hist . del Nuevo-Mundo> Prologo, p. 23. 

a “Your Majesty, seeing the causes and objects that had induced 
the governor, monks, and other persons to come from New Spain, sent 
an order from Genoa that we should form a junta of the Council of 
State, the Council of the Royal Revenues, and the Council of the 
Indies.” — Al Emperador, el Arzobispo de Santiago, Presidents 
del Consejo Real, iel Condk (de Osorno), Don Garcia Manriqub; 
de Madrid , 10 Diciembre, 1529. Coleccion de Mutfoz, MS-, tom. 78. 

* Coleccion de Muftoz, MS., tom. 78. 
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the newly-conquered land. These men must be supported. 
They cannot be paid in money, and the next most con¬ 
venient mode of payment will be by encomiendas . He 
then touches on the danger of depriving the Spaniards of 
their Indians, and suggests that the possession of these 
Indians tends to make the Spaniards root themselves in 
the new lands, whence will spring taxes and customs' 
duties for His Majesty. 

He is, therefore, of opinion that the Indians should be 
given to the Spaniards. But the questions then remain— 
Who should give them ? to whom should they be given ? 
and how should they be given ? 1 

To decide these difficult questions he suggests a refer¬ 
ence to the past history of the conquest in the Indies; 2 
and, alluding to the ruin which had taken place in the 
West India Islands, he desires that it should be investi¬ 
gated whether this mischief proceeded from the conquest 
or from the course of government afterwards. 

He suggests that no discovery or conquest should be 
attempted without the express licence of the Emperor, 
and that certain qualifications should be required in the 
person who is to receive any such licence. 

With regard to making slaves, his opinion is, that on 
no pretext should it be allowed in the course of conquest. 
But when countries have been conquered, if a rebellion 
should take place, he would then allow the captives to 
be made slaves. With regard to the slaves in Mexico, he 
thinks that many of them have been made slaves unjustly; 
but he would not approve of any investigation into this 
matter, on account of the difficulty. He would not, how¬ 
ever, have their children brought up as slaves. Such were 
the counsels of Cartes ; but the Junta summoned by Charles 
came to a much more favourable conclusion respecting the 
Indians. 

The result of this great Council’s deliberations was com- 

1 “Upon which everything depends.”—Autograph letter of Cortes 
to the Emperor, signed El Marques pki. Valle, in the possession 
of Mr. Henry Stevens, of Vermont, which, it is to be hoped, will soon 
be given to the world. 

* “The principal thing, above all others, is to observe what course 
has been taJcen in the previous conquests .”—Ut supra. 
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municated to the Emperor by the Archbishop of Santiago 
and Don Garcia Manrique, Conde de Osorno, in these 
words 1 :—“It has appeared to all of us, that entire liberty 
should be given to the Indians, and that all the encomiendat 
which have been made of them should be taken away; 
and because it appears that to take them away at one 
stroke would produce inconvenience, and that the 
Spaniards might desert the land, that a moderate 
tribute should be fixed for the Indians to pay, and that 
the half of that tribute should be given for the first 
year to the Encomenderos , and afterwards Your Majesty 
will be able to give vassals to whosoever shall deserve it, 
reserving for yourself the head townships." The emphatic 
order on this subject is given in one word (Fiat), “Let 
it be done," which is placed after the paragraph, quoted 
above, of the Report. 2 

Great credit must be given to the Court of Spain and 
to the highest officers of that kingdom, for the determina¬ 
tion which had thus been come to. It was a determination 
which would have saved innumerable lives and preserved in 
good order large taxable communities, occupying the most 
fruitful parts of the earth. Indeed, if this decree had 
been abided by, it might have established the power of 
Charles the Fifth upon such a foundation as would have 
given Europe more real ground for dread than if that 
monarch had been uniformly successful in his contests 
with England, Germany, and France. Spain would then 
have been all that, for one or two generations, it was 
supposed to be. Protestantism would have had a much 
harder battle to fight, and the world might again have 
had to fear a Universal Empire. 

An unfailing supply of hardy soldiers from Spain and 
Germany—an abundant and continuous influx of revenue 
from the Indies,—what might not have been expected 
from such a conjunction of resources? 

But as the danger was to proceed from good government 
of distant colonies, and wise internal administration fso 
seldom seen to be the true strength of states), tne 

1 Dec. 10th, 1529. 

2 Coleccion de MuNoz, MS., tom. 78. 
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world might well have felt secure, even had it known 
of the salutary determination just adopted by the Great 
Junta of Spain in reference to the government of the 
Indies . 1 

1 [See post, p. 217.] 
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THE SECOND AUDIENCIA ARRIVES IN MEXICO-PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE AUDITORS-GREAT ERROR IN THEIR INSTRUC¬ 

TIONS ABOUT ENCOMIENDAS—SEVERITY TOWARDS THE 
COLONISTS-THE NUMBER OF ORPHANS IN NEW SPAIN 

r | "'HAT ever-recurring difficulty — to find a head and 
hand which should carry into execution good laws, 
—appears to have been fully present to the minds of 
the royal councillors; for, in the same letter in which 
they announced their unanimous opinion to His Majesty 
respecting the liberty of the Indians, they suggested 
that a bold and prudent " caballero,” a man of good 
estate ( hacendado ), should be sent as President of the 
Audiencia. The Conde de Oropesa was named, but he 
would not accept the office. Afterwards, the Mariscal 
de Fromesta, and Don Antonio de Mendoza, son of the 
Marques de Mondejar, were applied to; but their 
demands were so exorbitant (tan desqforadas ), that the 
Council informed His Majesty that their thoughts were 
turned to others . 1 

It is not surprising that men of great name and station 
in Spain, who fulfilled the requisite conditions of being 
bold, prudent, and of large estate, should demand extra¬ 
ordinary powers and privileges, before undertaking a 
charge which no one hitherto had come well out of. 
Lists have been made of the conquerors and governors 
in the New World, as of men all of whose careers were 
signalized by miserable or disgraceful terminations; and 
in an age which had Machiavelli in its hands, and when 
politics had begun to be considered scientifically, it was 
not difficult to know that one of the most lamentable 
positions in the world is to hold an office of great state 
and great apparent power, and in reality to be bound 

1 Coleccton de Mufcoz, MS., tom. 78. 

*36 
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by all manner of invisible fetters, being secretly at the 
mercy of some obscure official people around you or at 
home. 

The difficulty, for the present, of finding a man of 
weight to preside over the new Audiencia was obviated 
by choosing a person who had already filled a similar 
office, undertaken at a period of like confusion in another 
part of the Indies. This was Don Sebastian Ramirez de 
Fuenleal, Bishop of St. Domingo in Hispaniola, who had 
been sent to that island to be President of an Audiencia 
which had been some time established there. Mankind 
were certainly not wise and good enough then, and have 
hardly since arrived at sufficient wisdom and goodness, to 
act harmoniously together in councils and commissions. 
The auditors of Hispaniola were at feud with the other 
royal officers, and probably with one another, when Don 
Sebastian arrived in the island; but he was a man of 
wisdom, energy, and official experience, having served in 
the cancilleria of Granada; and in this new office his 
success is thus briefly described :—“ He gave authority 
to the administration of justice. The rivalries between 
the Auditors and the other royal officers ceased. Each 
one kept within the limits of his office; and in all 
respects there was quiet." 1 

The Government of Spain was fortunate in being able 
to command the services of such a man as Don Sebastian 
for the presidency of the new Audiencia to be sent to 
Mexico. This body was entirely renewed, as Auditors 
were sent, not only to replace those who had died on 
first arriving in the country, but also to supersede the 
two who had lived to do so much mischief. All the 
new Auditors were licentiates, and their names were 
Vasco de Quiroga, Alonzo Maldonado, Francisco de 
^eynos, and Juan de Salmerdn. 

This last-mentioned Auditor was a man of some experi¬ 
ence in the Indies, having been Alcalde Mayor of the 
province of Castilla del Oro. To each of them was given 
a large salary— 600,000 maraved'is , 2 —in order that they 

1 Hbrrrra, Hist. de las Ituiias , dec. 4, lib. 6, cap. 6. 

1 Equal, I believe, to ^416, 13s. 4d. in English money—a large 
salary In those days. 
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might not be tempted to undertake any private enterprise 
for gain. The Empress wrote to Don Sebastian with her 
own hand, informing him of his appointment; and men¬ 
tioning that the new Auditors would call for him at St. 
Domingo, on their way out to Mexico. 

This new Audiencia had very complicated business 
awaiting them. The representations which the former 
one had made against Cortes had been so manifestly 
unfair^ that it was intrusted to these new Auditors to 
take another residencia of Cortes; then they were to 
take a residencia of Nurio de Guzman; they were to 
settle the dispute between him and the Bishop Pro¬ 
tector ; they were publicly to reprimand the former 
Auditors; and we have already seen, from the proceed¬ 
ings of the Great Junta before mentioned, that these 
new Auditors would have to execute a very difficult com¬ 
mission with regard to the liberty of the Indians, if any¬ 
thing was to be done in accordance with the important 
decision already pronounced by that Council. 

Amongst other instructions given to them, there is one 
which suited well with Spanish stateliness, as it settled 
the form and order in which they were to enter Mexico, 
the chief seat of their government. The great seal was 
to be placed in a little casket, borne by a mule covered 
with velvet; and when they entered the city, the Presi¬ 
dent was to be on the right hand of the seal, and one 
of the Auditors on the left, the other Auditors going 
before, according to their rank. They were all to be 
lodged in the house of the Marquis del Valle. The 
Marquis himself was allowed at that time to return to 
New Spain ; but I believe he was not for the present to 
enter Mexico,—probably not until his residencia had 
been completed. 1 He went back, clothed with the auth* 
ority of Captain-General; and so far, at least, Cortes was 
not treated unwisely or ungenerously by the Spanish 
Government. He was received with vivid demonstra¬ 
tions of delight by great numbers of the people in 
New Spain, both Spaniards and Indians. Indeed, they 

1 [He arrived at Vera Cruz on 15th July 1*30, much to the alarm 
of the first Audienda , but he had been ordered not to approach within 
ten leagues of Mexico until the new Audiencia came.] 
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offered to place themselves at his disposal, and to put 
his enemies in the Audiencia to death. They were 
clamorous in telling him what they had suffered 
during his absence; but he, with his accustomed pru¬ 
dence, did what he could to soothe them, entirely put 
aside their offers of vengeance, and even strove to 
divert them by public games and entertainments. 

On the 15th of September 1530, a few months after 
the departure of the Marquis, the new auditors sailed 
from Seville, and arrived in New Spain at the beginning 
of the year 1531. The form of their entry into Mexico 
was somewhat disturbed by the absence of their Presi¬ 
dent, the Bishop of St. Domingo, whom they were not 
able to bring with them, as they could not succeed in 
entering the port of St. Domingo, “ by reason,’’ as an old 
chronicler tells us, “ of the things of the sea being more 
doubtful than certain.” 1 This was to be regretted, for 
graver reasons than the injury to the pomp of their 
entrance into Mexico; but the new Auditors, without 
waiting for their President, commenced their arduous 
business; 2 and we find, from a letter written to the 
Emperor some months afterwards, that not a day had 
passed, not even the festivals of the Church, in which 
they had not beeil sitting in council ten or twelve hours 
together, for the dispatch of business, dealing, as they 
graphically express it, “ with a new land, new' kinds of 
business, and with minds inclined to dangerous innova¬ 
tions, which every day are excited by new thoughts.” 3 
This feverish love of novelty, the necessary consequence 
of the unexampled adventures in the New World, must 

1 TORQUKMADA, Monarquia Indiana , lib. 5, cap. 9. 

* [Irrespective of the crying question of cmomicndas , they were 
directed to enforce the sumptuary laws, to prevent concubinage (the 
immorality of some of the clergy was already giving trouble), to en¬ 
courage cultivation and conversion, and to appoint three native Indian 
officials to sit as equals with the Spanish civil officers in each town 
council where the two races were living together. On this last point 
tttpost, p. 159 ], 

* “From the time of our arrival there has not been a day, not even 
the festivals of the Church, that we have failed to meet ten or twelve 
hours for business dealing,” etc. — Al Emperahor, Los Qidores de 
MixUo, Salmer6n—Maldonado—Ceynos— Qu 1 roga ; Mixico , 14 
Agosto, 1531. Coleecion de MuSoz, MS., tom. 79. 
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always have been a serious element of difficulty for any 
government to encounter at that period. 

One of the first things which the Audtencia had to 
settle was, what they should do with Nuiio de Guzman, 
as regarded the war which he was then waging in Nueva- 
Gallicia. In their conclusions on this point, they showed 
a great deal of worldly prudence. They admitted that 
the war was not well begun, but now that it had 
commenced, they thought it must be persevered in, 
taking care that it should be conducted in a different 
manner from what it had been. If they were to with¬ 
draw the army, it would prevent conversion, it would 
make the Indians too bold, and, what, I doubt not, 
weighed not a little in the minds of these prudent 
Auditors, it would let loose a number of vicious, 
gambling fellows who were supported out of the 
abundance of the Indian provinces invaded, the more 
settled province of Mexico being thus delivered from 
such a “ pernicious ” body of men. 

It is pleasing to find that the new auditors had re¬ 
ceived instructions that they should honour and console 
the brave Bishop of Mexico, for the indignities and 
privations he had endured at the hands of the last 
Audiericia. He was reinstated in his see, and must 
have had the full privileges of his office as Protector of 
the Indians conceded to him. The branding-iron of 
u ransom/’ as it was called, was confided to him — a 
strange thing for a bishop to be intrusted with, but which 
could not have been in better hands, for he afterwards 
makes mention, when writing to the Emperor, that in 
no single case had he pronounced against the freedom of 
any Indian who had been brought before him in order 
to have the question of the Indian s liberty or servitude 
decided. 

Another matter which the auditors took great interest 
in, was that of procuring religiaw# to be sent from Spain* 
There were at that time (1531) only a hundred of both 
communities — Dominicans and Franciscans, — in New 
Spain, a most inadequate number for the work before 
them. Accordingly, the auditors sent to the Emperor, 
beseeching him to send out more monks, being, doubtless, 
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of the same mind with a subsequent Viceroy of Mexico, 
who, when there was much question about building forts 
throughout the country (a suggestion urged upon him by 
the authorities at home), replied, that towers with soldiers 
were dens of thieves, but that convents with monks were 
as good as walls and castles for keeping the Indians in 
subjection. 

In the great matter of encomiendas, the proceedings 
of the Auditors were as follows. They took away the 
encomiendas that belonged to Nuno de Guzman, to the 
late Auditors, and to all the royal officers. 1 These 
Indians they “ incorporated in the Crown” (to use a 
legal expression of that time), and they then placed 
corregidors in the Indian pueblos which were thus dealt 
with. With regard to what was the critical point in 
this question of encomiendas —whether there should be any 
at all,—the auditors took the following step. They incor¬ 
porated in the Crown such encomiendas as fell vacant, 
either by the death or the absence of the Encomendero , 
or by his delinquency. This very important and very 
vigorous proceeding of theirs does not seem to have 
attracted much notice from the principal historians of 
the Indies; 2 but we see from private letters how 
great a commotion it caused, and what a bold measure 
it was. It appears, from a letter of the Licentiate 
Salmer6n, which is dated the 23rd of January 15.31, 
that the auditors were acting in accordance with secret 
instructions drawn up in conformity with the opinion 
of the Junta and the ‘\fiat ” of Charles the Fifth. As 
might clearly be foreseen, the colonists would find 
these new orders difficult to bear, but Salmeron was 

1 [The two surviving Auditors were arrested and, eventually, sent to 
Spain. Cortes, and others they had oppressed, gained hundreds of 
verdicts against them, but of course their property was quite insufficient 
to meet the damages assessed. The mcomundas were taken away in 
pursuance of a law of July 1530, and not merely from government 
officials, from the Viceroy downwards, but from private clergy and 
the monasteries ( Recopilaaon dt Leyes . . . de las Indias , vol. ii, 
tit. 8, ley xii). The regulation touching the Church shows that the 
canker of private gain was already affecting a certain number of the 
clergy. ] 

* Such as Herrera and Torquemada. 
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determined to execute them. “ Let who will be 
angered/* he writes, ** the command of His Majesty 
must be fulfilled. Although it may be to the disgust of 
the Spaniards who dwell here, it is in favour of the 
Indians, and their preservation, and therefore holy and 
just .** 1 

There is almost always, in these general orders from 
the Court of Spain, something which appears to us, 
rendered wise by the event, either too vague, and there¬ 
fore affording an easy outlet for the rapacity and 
severity of the conquerors, or too harsh and abrupt as 
affecting the ruling class, and therefore making the laws 
inapplicable. It must be remembered that these laws, 
when they militated against the interests of the resident 
Spaniards, had to be applied, not to good easy citizens, 
but, for the most part, to hardy warriors, who had been 
accustomed to listen to very mild and soothing words, 
even from great captains and conquerors; and any one 
who bears these things in mind, will see that the pro¬ 
vision of the Council, whereby the Encomenderos were to 
have one year’s tribute only, was not merely very harsh, 
but certainly most impolitic. If William the Conqueror 
had attempted any measure similar to this when sharing 
with his barons the conquered lands of England, he would 
soon have been driven back to the narrow sphere of his 
own original dominions. If encomiendas were to be done 
away with at this early period after the Conquest, it could 
only be done by the most self-denying liberality on the 
part of the greatest Encomendero —the monarch of Spain 
himself. The measure of compensation proposed for the 
Spanish colonists was so inadequate, that it gave rise to 
a most ludicrous misconception of the whole purpose 
of the royal order. The sanguine among the colonists, 
when the new Auditors had come, and were taking 
away the encomiendas, sustained themselves with the 
hope that all this was done to make a description of 
the country, in order to frame a better repartition, and 
one by which the encamiendas should be given to them 

1 Al Cornejo do Indias , Licenciado Salmer6n ; AfSxtco, 23 dt 
Enero , 1531. Coleccum de Muffoz, MS., tom. 79. 
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in perpetuity . 1 Meanwhile, those who took a gloomier 
view, to the number of five hundred, quitted Mexico 
to seek their fortunes elsewhere. These, I fancy, 
must have been the grave Castillians: the lively 
Andalucians, who were more likely to maintain a cheer¬ 
ful view of the proceedings of the Audiencia, were those, 
probably, who remained. Meanwhile, a sad result, which 
was communicated to His Majesty, ensued,— that the 
Encomenderos who were not yet deprived of their Indians 
worked them in every way they could, seeing what a 
brief time their human possessions (especially if they were 
not of the number of the original conquerors, for these 
still had hope), would remain to them. 

The various reforms in the Indies which were projected 
at Court, and some of which had been carried into 
execution in New Spain, may have told considerably 
upon the fortunes of Cortes—a man who, if he received 
much, always spent much ; with whom, to use an expres¬ 
sion of King Ferdinand’s, money never rested. The ex¬ 
penses he incurred in preparing for expeditions in the 
South Sea were very great, and not remunerative. What¬ 
ever may have been the causes, it is a striking fact, 
that there came a period when the conqueror of Mexico 
could not afford to live for more than a month at a 
time in the great city which he had conquered, devas¬ 
tated, repeopled, and rebuilt. “ I have enough to do,” 
he says (in a letter written at Mexico, and dated in 
the year 1538 ), “ to maintain myself in a village, where 
I have my wife, without daring to reside in this city, 
or come into it, as I have not the means to live in it; 
and if sometimes I come because I cannot help doing 
so, and remain in it a month, I am obliged to fast for 
a year .” 2 

1 “ From the time that this Audiencia came and took away the re - 
partimienios , 500 persons have left this city, and have deserted many 
estates and farms. Some sustain themselves with the hope that this 
has been done to make a survey of the country and a better repartition 
in perpetuity.”—/! So Magkstad, Ger6nimo Lopez : Mexico, 4 de 
Julie, 1532. CoUccion de MuSoz, MS., tom. 79. 

* Carta del Makqu£s del Valle, escrita desde Mtj'co con fecha de 
20 de Set ie mb re, de 1538, al Presidents del Consbjo Real de Las 
IndiaS, sabre el armada compuesto de nueve navios que tenia aderezada 
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Those who care to observe human affairs curiously have 
often speculated upon the change that would be produced 
by a very slight knowledge of the future. If men could 
see, they say, but ten years in advance, the greater part of 
mankind would not have heart to continue their labours. 
The farmer would quit his plough, the merchant his 
merchandize, the scholar his books. Still, there would 
remain a few faithful to their pursuits—lovers, fanatics, 
and benevolent men. But of all those whom ten years' 
prescience would induce to lay down their work in utter 
discontent at the future as it unrolled itself before their 
wondering eyes, the conqueror, perhaps, would be the 
man who first would stay his hand. For the results of con¬ 
quest are among the greatest disappointments in the world. 
The policy which seems so judicious and so nicely adjusted 
that it well repays the anxious nights of thought that 
have been spent upon it, would, even with the small 
foreknowledge of ten years, be seen to be inconsequent, 
foolish, and mischievous. The ends which appear so 
precious that the blood of armies may justly be spilt in 
the hope of attaining them, W'ould be clearly discerned to 
be noxious and ludicrous. All the vast crimes which are 
gilded by motives of policy would be seen m their naked 
horror; and the most barbarous of men or emperors 
would start back appalled at the sufferings he was about 
to inflict upon the world for inadequate and futile causes. 
When, however, the conqueror happened to be a fanatic, 
the future on this earth would not disturb him. He would 
be equally ready to slaughter his thousands, to devastate 
provinces, and to ruin, as mostly happens, his own fortunes, 
whatever the ten years’ annals written prophetically on 
the wall might disclose to him. 

Cortes, as a statesman and a man of the world, might 
have shuddered, if he could have foreseen the fate of 
himself, his companions, and the nations he came to 
conquer. But, sheathed as he was in the impenetrable 
armour of fanaticism, he would probably have counted 
these things as no loss, provided that the True Faith 
should thereby be proclaimed more widely in the New 

en las costas del mar del Sur en Nueva-Espatia para el descubrimiento 
de la misma mar. Doc. Intel. % tom. 4, p. 197. 
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World. This must be his excuse, and this, no doubt, was 
his comfort, when he contemplated the sorry end of his 
labours as regarded himself and his own fortunes. 

Later in life, we find him writing to the Emperor in the 
same strain of complaint . 1 The latter days of Cortes bear 
a strange resemblance to those of Columbus, and, indeed, 
to those of Charles the Fifth himself. Men of this great 
stamp seldom know when to put a limit to their exertions, 
and to occupy themselves solely in securing the conquests 
they have made. And, as the nature of things is always 
against an energetic man, some day or other, especially 
when he grows weaker and older, adverse circumstances, 
to his astonishment, triumph over him. Besides, even 
supposing him to be very prudent, and anxious to under¬ 
take nothing which he cannot master, the field for his 
exertions inevitably widens with success. Instead of a line 
to pursue, he has a large area to command. Envy mean¬ 
while increases as he becomes more conspicuous. Many 
men lean upon him when he is known to be strong. His 
attention is distracted; and even without any deteri¬ 
oration of character, or failing of force, he is destroyed 
by the large development of new difficulties which grow 
up around him. As the early history of the Indies teems 
with commanders who ultimately prove unfortunate, it is 
but fair to look into the natural causes of failure which 
would beset them in any country, but which would be 
stronger in a newly-discovered country than elsewhere. 

But, while we may admit that the Encomenderos were 
sometimes dealt with harshly in the remedial measures 
devised for the Indies by the home Government, we must 
not forget how greatly these Spanish colonists had abused 
their power. A striking result of this abuse is to be seen 
in the noble endeavours made by the new Auditors to 
provide homes and instruction for the numerous orphans 

1 ** I see myself old, poor, and indebted more than 20,000 ducats 
in this country, besides more than 100,000 ducats that I have spent of 
what I brougnt and of what has been sent to me that I owe as well 
to some who have borrowed to transmit to me, and all at interest.”— 
Carta 6 Memorial de Herman Cortes al Empbrador Carlos V. 
Valladolid , 3 de Febrero, de 1 544. Doc. InJd. , tom. 1, p. 45. 
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who had lost their parents by reason of the cruel work 
imposed upon them at the mines. One of the Auditors, 
by name Quiroga, writing to the Council of the Indies, 
says that the settlement of those Indian youths who have 
been bred up in the monasteries is a most important 
matter. “They are numerous,” he declares, “as the stars 
of heaven and the sands of the sea ; an immense number 
of orphans, whose fathers and mothers have perished in 
the mines through the rigour of our Spaniards.” He 
proceeds to say, “ This pious work will be in discharge of 
their conscience, and a great benefit to the land, the 
untilled parts of which will be broken up and cultivated, 
since our proposition is to make a settlement of them (the 
young Indians) in each district, at a distance from other 
pueblos , and in each settlement to place a monastery with 
three or four religiosos, who may incessantly cultivate these 
young plants to the service of God.” He then celebrates 
their fitness for Christianity, their innate humility, their 
obedience, their carelessness for the things of this world, 
and, in fine, compares them to some smooth and soft 
surface, upon which any good impression may be made. 
“ I offer myself,” he says, “with the assistance of God, to 
undertake to plant a kind of Christians such as those were 
of the primitive Church ; for God is as powerful now as 
then. I beseech that this thought may be favoured.” 1 
I do not quote the above letter of the good Auditor, 
who, it must be remembered, was a lawyer, and therefore 
less likely to be led away by a love for monastic insti¬ 
tutions, to show the excellent intentions and efforts of 
this Audiencia, or to point out this as an early gerrn of the 
great system of missions which was afterwards adopted in 
Paraguay and elsewhere, but to manifest how large must 
have been the destruction of Indian life, and what need 

1 “ Anything desired may he done with this people: they are most 
docile, and, proceeding with due diligence, may easily be taught Chris¬ 
tian doctrine. They possess innately the instincts of humility and 
obedience, and the Christian impulses of poverty, nakedness, and 
contempt for the things of this world, going barefoot and bareheaded, 
with the hair long like the apostles ; in fine, with very tractable minds, 
void of error and ready for impression. I offer myself,” etc .—Al Con * 
sejo —Licrncjado Quiroga ; Mixico , 14 Agosto, 1531. CoUccion d$ 
Muftoz, MS., tom. 79 . 
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there was for continual interference in behalf of this 
gentle, patient, delicate people. When thinking of the 
different life they led before and after the Conquest, it 
seems as if the fate of the whole race might be compared 
to that of some beautiful and graceful maidens, who, on 
some fatal festal day, had playfully ranged themselves in 
exquisite order, to support on their heads, as living cary¬ 
atides, a slight weight of fruit and flowers, which had 
all of a sudden hardened into marble, and crushed them 
under it. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE IMPORTATION OF NEOROES—MONOPOLIES OF LICENCES- 

DEPOPULATION OF THE WE8T INDIA ISLANDS 

tj^AR otherwise was it with the negroes, the history of 
* whose importation into the Indies we must now 
resume. They flourished in the new land. It was at 
first thought that they were nearly immortal, as for some 
time no one had seen a negro die, except by hanging; 
and it was noticed that negroes and oranges seemed to 
have found their natural soil in the island of Hispaniola. 1 
The system of granting monopolies of licences to import 
negroes was continued. The reader will recollect that 
the first monopoly by Charles the Fifth, for which Las 
Casas has been held so much to blame, was given in the 
year 1517 to the Governor de Bresa, 2 the Grand Master 
of the King s household ; and that it was for the importa¬ 
tion of four thousand negroes in eight years. The next 
great monopoly was granted in 1523, before the expiration 
of the first, to the same personage ; and it also gave licence 
for the passing to the Indies of four thousand negroes in 

1 41 The negroes flourished so well in Espafiola, that it was thought 
that if a negro was not hanged he would never die* for no one had ever 
seen any of them die of disease. Thus the negroes found, like the 
oranges, a soil in Espafiola better suited to them than their own.”— 
Herrera, Hist, dt las Jndias , dec. 2, lib. 3, cap. 14. 

a Lorens de Gomenot, Governor de Bresa, Baron de Montinay, and 
Knight of the Golden Fleece. (See Doc. Md. y tom. 13, p. 569.) 
The Governor de Bresa was described as a Fleming in a former port 
of this work. It appears, however, that he was a Savoyard. The 
Venetian ambassador, Contarini, thus describes him :— 44 The Governor 
of Bresa, a Savoyard, is also one of the proUgt's of Madame Margaret. 
He occupies the post of Grand Master of the King’s Household, a very 
honourable position. He is a worthy, religious, prudent man, if a trifle 
narrow, and has always supported the Grand Chancellor in all his 
improvements.”— Relazioni , vol. 2°, p. 56. 

My attention has been drawn to this fact about De Bresa, by my 
friend Mr. James Doyle, whose skill and perseverance in historical 
research have been often taxed by me throughout this work. 
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the course of eight years . 1 The representatives at Court 
of the different islands remonstrated against this grant, 
alleging the scarcity of slaves which it had caused. The 
monopoly was recalled, and instead of it, permission was 
given for the importation of fifteen hundred negroes (half 
to be men and half women) to Hispaniola: three hundred 
to Cuba; five hundred to Puerto Rico; three hundred to 
Jamaica; and five hundred to the province of Castilla del 
Oro on the mainland. De Bresa was compensated by 
having assigned to him the customs duties on the fifteen 
hundred negroes imported into Hispaniola. It was also 
ordered that, in any household, the negroes should not be 
more than a fourth of the household, and that the Christians 
should be well armed . 2 

In 1527 a thousand negroes were allowed to be imported 
into Cuba. In 1528 another great monopoly was granted 
to certain Germans for the importation of four thousand 
negroes . 3 

Meanwhile, the Indians of the islands were rapidly wast¬ 
ing away. The Bishop of St. Domingo in Hispaniola, 
writing to the Empress in 1531, informs her that the 
perpetuity of that island and also of Puerto Rico and Cuba 
consists in the negroes, and he suggests that they should 
be imported without licence. 4 This suggestion was 

1 Loreto de Garrebod (without doubt, a Spanish version of the name 
Lorens de Gomenot), Master of the Household of the Emperor, had a 
licence to transport 4000 negro slaves, men and women, to the Indies in 
the space of eight years.”— Herrfra, Hist, de las Indias , dec. 3, lib. 
5, cap, 8. (Afto, 1523.) 

* ** It was ordered that no one should hold negroes who had not 
three times as many Christians well armed, so that there should be 
always three Christians to one negro.”— Herrera, Hist, de las Indias , 
dec. 3, lib. cap 8. 

* “ The King ordered a contract to be entered into with Henry 
Ciguer and William Sailler, Germans, by which they were to carry 4000 
black slaves to the Indies within a certain time.”— Herrera, Hist, de 
las Indias , dec. 4, lib. 4, cap. 11. 

(They paid 20,000 ducats for the privilege, and undertook not to 
charge more for their merchandize than 45 ducats a head. They em¬ 
ployed Portuguese agents, who delivered negroes of such inferior quality 
that the Council of the Indies annulled the contract.] 

4 A la Emprratriz, cl Obispo i Presidents dr Santo Domingo ; 
deoi n de Agosto 1531. CoUaion de MuSoz, MS., tom. 79. 

[In 1530 the clergy of Espaflola were said to own more slaves than the 
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also formally recommended by the Audiencia of that 
island . 1 

In 1537 the Empress is informed that in Cuba very few 
natives remain. In twenty estancias that were visited, only 
a hundred and thirty Indians were found, including the 
Indian slaves that had been imported. The treatment 
of the negroes seems to have been almost injudiciously 
lenient. It appears that they had a holiday of four 
months. 2 In 1542, one of His Majesty's chaplains, who 
had traversed the Island of Hispaniola, informs the 
Council of the Indies that, according to his belief, there 
were from twenty-five to thirty thousand negroes in that 
island, and the number of the masters was twelve hundred. 8 

laity, and claimed ecclesiastical exemption from ordinary criminal juris¬ 
diction for them. (Saco, Hist, de la Esclavitud , p. 151.) Incidentally, 
the document quoted shows that slaves were burnt as a punishment.] „ 

1 44 The Royal Audiencia sought methods for the benefit of Espaftola, 
also they petitioned that a general permission for the import of negro 
slaves should be granted, the importers paying only the tax of the 
almoxarifazgo .” —Herrera, Hist, de las Indias , dec. 5, lib. 2, cap. 5. 

* 44 According to Your Majesty’s orders, the estancias of this city have 
been inspected during the month of February to see how the Indians 
and negroes were taught and treated. The result may be said to be 
that, having no clergy, they are not taught the tenets of Christianity. 
There seem to be few Indians. In twenty estancias (as is shown in the 
original register in eight folios, appended to this letter), within the 
limits of the city, they number 130 men and women, as well free as 
slaves (among whom are included those called Guanajos), because we 
are accustomed to send them to the mines, reserving for farm and 
agricultural work the negroes, one of whom works as well as four 
Indians. Usually they are well fed, the food being cassava bread, fish, 
and meat. They are given a holiday of four months, according to the 
established regulations.”—^ i.a Emperatriz, Gonzai.o de Guzman ; 
desta la Femandina , 8 Abril , 1537. Coleccion de MuSoz, MS., tom. 
81. 

* 44 Being in this capital, attached to His Majesty’s chapel as his 
chaplain, I have been many times questioned concerning this island by 
reason of having been once all over it, and in many parts of it four or 
five times, visiting the Indian and Spanish settlements. 1 believe that 
while there may be 25,000 or 30,000 negroes, or more, there are not 
1200 masters in the whole island, that is to say, who have farms in the 
country, and seek gold, which is what I mean by farmers and settlers.” 
—Al Consejo de Yndias , el Arcediano Alberto de Castro; Santo 
Domingo^ 26 Marto , 1542. Coleccion de Mufloz, MS., tom. 83. 

[There was such a rush of settlers from the West Indian Islands to 
New Spain, that an order of 17th November 1526 threatened those who 
left settled homes with confiscation of property and death. These 
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In 1550, a letter addressed to the Emperor in council 
informs His Majesty that, “ there is scarcely a single 
native left in the island,” and that, of those Indians who 
had been brought to the Island as slaves, the greater part 
had fled into the depths of the country, as "the com¬ 
panionship of the Spaniards is abhorred by them.” Those 
that had remained in the town had been educated, and 
were ladinos . The good intentions of His Majesty with 
regard to the Indians could not, therefore, take effect. 1 
Meanwhile, the negroes were being gradually imported 
into the New World. In 1536 a monopoly was granted 
for the introduction of four thousand negroes (one third 
to be women) in four years. 2 

In July 1552 a monopoly was granted for the importa- 

adventurers brought their blacks with them, consequently the officials in 
the islands were constantly petitioning for more slaves.] 

1 41 The Superiors of the Orders of St. Dominic, St. Francis, and of 
Mercy, in this city, have established houses where they busy themselves 
in teaching the Indians Christianity and our language. The Indians 
apply themselves with great goodwill. But we notice that there is 
hardly a single native left in the island. Of those who were brought 
as slaves, and are now free, most have fled far within the country, be¬ 
cause the neighbourhood of the Spaniards is abhorrent to them. Those 
who have remained in the city are very intelligent, and speak Spanish 
well. Some possess large herds of cattle long distances away. Thus 
some of the things ordered with regard to the Indians have not taken 
effect.”— Espaflola ; al Emperador en el Consejo , Licf.nciado Gra- 
jeda, Hurtado ; Santo Domingo , 30 de Dieiembre , de 1550. Coleccion 
de MuSoz, MS., tom. 85. 

8 44 They were given a licence to bring 4000 slaves (one-third being 
women) to the Indies in four years, and to sell them at whatever price 
they could obtain. In these four years no licence was to be given to 
anyone to carry over slaves, except to the extent of one hundred as a 
reward for some new discovery or conquest; or to any colonists and 
settlers in new countries to take each two slaves, tor this licence^ they 
were to pay at the time of the Fair this next October (that of Valla¬ 
dolid, 1536) 26,000 ducats. It appears that this contract did not take 
effect, because Alonso Caballero and Caspar de Torres, inhabitants of 
Seville, proposed a similar one based on that which had been negotiated 
with Rodrigo de Duefias, under date of 2nd November 1536, and 
tendering an advance of 14,000 ducats to His Majesty on the 26,000 
ducats of the former contract. There is another minute of contract 
with these two men.”— Afinuta de Asiento de Su Magestad con 
ENRIQUE Eingukr (probably Ciguer) Caballero de Santiago i Gentil - 
hombre de la casa del Emperador , / Rodrigo dk DukSas. Coleccion de 
MuflOZ, MS., tom. 80. 

[Neither of these contracts took effect, but in June 1537 * w o citizens 
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tion into the Indies of twenty-three thousand negroes , 1 
and in the same year, in December, we find that the 
annual importation of negroes into Hispaniola was two 
thousand, and that for every hundred that entered openly 
two hundred were introduced secretly. 2 

The money arising from the licences and customs duties 
on the importation of the negroes was employed in build¬ 
ing the fortress-palaces of Madrid and Toledo. 8 Many of 
the noted buildings on the earth are of most questionable 
origin; but these two palaces must be allowed to enjoy a 
remarkable pre-eminence as monuments of folly and op¬ 
pression. Other buildings have been erected solely at the 
cost of the suffering subjects of great despots, or by 
prisoners captured in war. But the blood-cemented walls 
of the Alcazar of Madrid might boast of being raised upon 
a complication of human suffering hitherto unparalleled 
in the annals of mankind. The Indians had first to be 
removed by every kind of cruelty and misgovernment from 
the face of their native country, and the Africans had to 
endure bloody wars in their own country 4 before a sufficient 
number of them could be captured to meet the increasing 

of Seville were permitted to export 1500 slaves, free of all duties, on 
payment of 9750 ducats.] 

* 44 Agreement of the Prince with Fernando Ochoa de Ochandiano, 
registered in the Chancery, by which His Highness, in the name of 
His Majesty, gives him licence to transport 23,000 slaves to the Indies, 
paying a duty of eight ducats on each, and undertakes to grant no other 
licence during a period of seven years.”— Corte. A l PrIncipr —CON- 
sejero—Lopez—Sandoval— Rivadeneyra. Madrid\ 4 deJulio, de 
1552. Coleccion de MuSoz, MS., tom. 86. 

[Don. J. A. Saco writes: “ I believe that this contract was cancelled 
in the end, because not only were other licences granted during the 
period it was to exist, but in the numerous original documents I nave 
examined I have met with no notice of the transport of slaves by Fer¬ 
nando Ochoa.” The Seville merchants strongly opposed the grant.] 

2 Al Emperador, Licenciado Estrbkz ; Santo Domingo, 10 de 
Diciembre , de 1552. Coleccion de Munoz, MS., tom. 86. 

9 “ The money paid for these licences and duties was assigned by 
the Emperor to pay for the building of the Alcazar at Madrid, and that 
at Toledo, and both were constructed with these moneys.”— Las Casas, 
Hist, de las Indias , lxvi, p. 31. 

4 ** When they understood with what eagerness they were desired 
and sought for they made unjust wars among themselves, and in other 
wrongful ways stole each other and sold the captives to the Portuguese* 
So that we are the cause of all the sins and evils that they do to each 
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• demand for negro slaves. Each ducat spent upon these 
palaces was, at a moderate computation, freighted with 
ten human lives. 

The apologists for Las Casas, who have sought to contend 
that he was in no wise concerned in the introduction of 
this traffic, have made a statement which that noble 
personage would have repudiated in the most unqualified 
manner. His conduct on this subject has been discussed 
at the proper place, and ample excuse has been shown for 
it. But he himself has repeated the expressions of his 
regret and repentance. “ Of this advice,” he says (speak¬ 
ing of the introduction of negroes), “ which the Clerigo 
gave, he very soon afterwards found himself repentant, 
judging himself to have erred through inadvertence. For, 
after that he saw and had ascertained, as will appear, that 
the capture of negroes is as unjust as that of Indians, he 
perceived that the remedy which he had advised—for 
negroes to be brought hither, in order that Indians might 
be set free,—was not a discreet remedy, although he 
supposed at the time that the negroes were justly made 
captives. He has not, however, felt certain that his 
ignorance in this matter and his good intentions would 
excuse him before the Divine judgment.” 1 

The foregoing account of the depopulation of the West 
India Islands, and of the corresponding introduction of 
negro slavery there, will show that the main question of 
encomiendas was settled, as far as regards the regions first 
discovered by Columbus. On resuming the subject, there¬ 
fore, we need not keep in mind the islands of Cuba, His¬ 
paniola, Puerto Uico, or Jamaica, nor, probably, the Pearl 
Coast, where, though there might be Indians to hunt after 
as slaves, there were none to be found in the state of good 
order and government which was requisite for the estab¬ 
lishment of any such system as that of encomiendas 2 

other, besides those that we commit in purchasing them.'*— Las Casas, 
Hist dt las Indias , Ixvi, p. 31. 

1 Las Casas, Hist, de las Indias , Ixvi, p. 30. 

1 [The fierce and stubborn character of the negroes led the govern¬ 
ment to take precautions at an early date ; in 1523 it was ordered that 
they were not to exceed the proportion of one to every three Spaniards. 
In 1536-37, in conjunction with the natives, they formed a plot to 
massacre the Spaniards in New Spain and gain possession of the coun- 
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The extensive governments of Mexico, Guatemala, and 
Peru, henceforward become the main field for the legis¬ 
lation of the mother country. 

try. As far as possible the negroes were kept unarmed and not allowed 
to collect in companies, and about 1540, several laws were enacted 
relating to the punishment of the Cimaroons, or Maroons— i.e. blacks 
who had escaped into the interior and were living in bands, making 
war on their Spanish masters. They constituted a difficulty the vice¬ 
regal governments never succeeded in mastering. Negroes were also 
believed to corrupt the innocent Indians, and either make them dis¬ 
contented or tyrannize them, therefore they were forbidden to enter the 
Indian settlements, or to have any communication with them. Never¬ 
theless the laws show that it became impossible to keep the two races 
apart: one law of 1551 relates to the Indian mistresses of negroes; 
another declares that the sons of free or slave blacks and Indian women 
were to pay tribute as negroes. (Rtcopilacion de Leyes . . . de las fttdias> 
Tit. v, cap. 5, leyes ii, vii.)] 



CHAPTER VIII 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE BISHOP-PRE8IDBNT IN NEW 

SPAIN-THE NEW AUDIENCIA DID NOT ABOLISH ENCOM- 

IENDAS-WHY THEY FAILED TO DO SO-PROCEEDINGS IN 

SPAIN WITH RESPECT TO ENCOMIENDAS—THE CELEBRATED 
LAW OF SUCCESSION PASSED IN 1 536 

TN Mexico we left the new Auditors, busy in providing a 
* remedy for the abuses caused and fostered by the mal¬ 
administration of the first Audiencia. The Bishop-President 
(Don Sebastian Ramirez de Fuenleal) had arrived in 1531; 
and his vigour, intelligence, and knowledge of colonial 
affairs were rapidly brought to bear upon the difficulties 
that existed in Mexico. Far from looking upon Cortes as 
an enemy, the wise Bishop acted entirely in concert with 
the Captain-General. It was Don Sebastian's practice to 
take counsel with many persons, as to what ought to be 
done, but with the Marquis alone, or, at least, with very 
few persons, as to the mode of executing what had been 
resolved upon. 1 

There was a certain breadth about the Bishop’s adminis¬ 
tration which is clearly indicative of a wise governor. No 
single subject of government occupied his attention to the 
exclusion of others. He founded churches; he divided 
Mexico into parishes; he established a college, and was 
the first man to propose that a learned education should 
be given to the Indians. His efforts in this matter were 
successful; and it is curious that one of the best chroniclers 
of the Bishop’s proceedings was instructed in the Mexican 

1 “ He acted in all things in accordance with the opinion and advice 
of the Marquis del Valle, with whom he was in close union ... it was 
the custom of this most prudent president to advise with many as to 
what ought to be done, but with the Marquis alone, or with very few 
persons, as to the way of doing it ; and so order, quietness, and the 
fear of God were restored to the city.”—T orqubmada, Monarquia 
Indiana , lib. v, cap. io. 

*55 
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language by a most accomplished Indian, who had been 
educated at this college, and was Governor of Mexico 
(which seems to mean, of the Indians of Mexico, for they 
had a separate jurisdiction) for forty years. 1 

To beautify and improve the city was also an object with 
the Bishop - President. He caused stone bridges to be 
built, and provided a better supply of water for the town 
than it had had before. He also caused a small lake to be 
dried up in that part of the city called Tenuchitlan, and 
erected a market-place on the site. 

The Bishop gave much attention to agriculture. He 
took care that the fruits of the mother country should be 
planted in all parts of New Spain. He introduced the 
cultivation of hemp and flax. He founded the town of 
Los Angeles, in order that it might be the centre of a 
corn-growing country, and at Tlascala he introduced the 
rearing and manufacture of cochineal. 

His conduct towards the Indians was uniformly kind 
and considerate. He abolished the practice of making 
slaves. He established a book of tributes, in which were 
set down the dues which the Indians in encomienda had to 
pay to their Encomenderos ; and he gave especial care to 
the religious education of the Indians. 

His labours were not always peaceful. There was a 
rebellion in one of the provinces in his time, but it was 
rapidly and dexterously appeased. 

The foregoing measures were very prudent, and the 
labours of the Bishop and his colleagues were constant 
and well directed. But, remembering the extraordinary 
powers with which this second Audicncia was endowed in 
reference to the matter of encomiendas , we naturally look 
for a conclusion to this mode of enforced service as the 

1 “ He was the first to propose that some of the Indians of New Spain 
should be taught Latin to test their mental powers. For this purpose 
he founded the college of Santa Cruz in this district of Santiago 
Tlatelulco (where I am writing this), which has had many collegians 
(as we say elsewhere), many of whom have left it choice Latin scholars. 
Among them Don Antonio Valeriano was especially distinguished, who 
afterwards taught in the college, and was Governor of Mexico for nearly 
forty years, a most excellent rhetorician, a great philosopher, and my 
master in the Mexican language.”— Torquemada, Monarquia Indiana, 
lib. 5, cap. 10. 
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principal object which they would have in view. We look 
in vain. It is true that the Auditors themselves neither 
took possession of Indians, nor allotted them to their 
friends and relations. It is certain, also, that they made 
a beginning towards abolishing these encomiendas alto¬ 
gether. But their vigorous action about encomiendas seems 
to have quietly subsided in an almost unaccountable 
manner. There is a letter from the Bishop-President to 
the Empress, in which he speaks of the taking away of 
Indians from private persons, and giving them to the 
Emperor as “ a thing guided by God ” ; but in the same 
letter he intimates, that it will be well to delay the final 
resolve that shall be adopted until more knowledge shall 
be attained. 1 Ultimately, I have no doubt that a com¬ 
promise was adopted. Some men kept, some men re¬ 
covered, their encomiendas. Half-measures prevailed, as 
they generally do. The truth is, that this remedy for the 
Indies, of taking away the encomiendas from the Spanish 
conquerors, required much to be done besides, in order 
that it might prove successful. It could not stand by itself 
as a single measure. Charles the Fifth, though a prince 
of very extensive possessions, began life very poor. His 
grandfather, Maximilian, “ Sans Argent,” was a by-word 
for poverty. Charles’s handsome and luxurious father, 
"Philippe le Beau,” complained, only a few weeks before 
his death, of his inability to pay the stipends of his house¬ 
hold. 2 Ferdinand of Aragon left nothing in the way of 
treasure for his grandson ; and was obliged to recommend 
his wife, Germaine, to the good offices of Charles for a 
suitable provision. The war of the Comutiidades must have 

1 "The having taken away the Indians and restored them to Your 
Majesty was a thing guided by God . . . the country has to be peopled 
and preserved by the nati\es . . . how much better for them to belong 
to Your Majesty and not t>e given in encomienda subject to torture and 
death as has been the case. What has to be arranged for the permanent 
settlement of this country will be better delayed, because every day 
more information is obtained and the conditions better understood.”— 
A la Empbratriz, Episcopus Sancti Dominici ; Mexico, 3 Novitm- 
bre t 1532. CoUcciott dc Ml'So/,, MS., tom. 79. 

* “ But concerning Philip I know not what confusion I seem to see. He 
complains that out of the many kingdoms his revenue is not paid so that 
he might be able to pay his servants brought from the Low Countries.” 
—Peter Martyr, Epist. 312. 
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embarrassed and inpoverished those towns in Spain in 
which the struggle had been maintained. Had Charles 
the Fifth commenced his reign with such a treasury as 
his rival Henry the Eighth possessed, he could have 
afforded to govern the Indies admirably. But this was 
not the case, and his career was one that continuously 
demanded a large expenditure for military purposes. 1 

Then, again, the various officers who were sent from 
Spain to the Indies, many of whom were excellent men, 
and, doubtless, at starting, imbued with a stem resolve to 
abolish encomiendas, gradually succumbed to the pressure 
around them. Immersed in business, finding each day 
cumbered with the pressing affairs of that day, having 
recreant governors to punish, residencias to take, here and 
there an insurrection to quell, poor and grumbling con¬ 
querors to satisfy, it is no wonder that the main principle 
which some of these officers came out to establish was 
gradually floated down upon a lower and lower level, 
until it was lost in the quicksands of expediency. This 
is the common way of human affairs. A great cause 
devours the energy of many people; and, amidst the 
daily pressure of multitudinous affairs, there needs a 
good genius to stand by the side of men in power, and 
remind them in their few quiet moments of the noblest 
and best purposes of their lives. 

It was not that the Indians were thought less well of 
by these governing persons, when they came to see them 
closely. No one seems to have had a more respectful 

1 See the excellent chapter on the taxes and finances under Charles 
the Fifth, in Ranke, Fursten uttd Vblker von Sud-Europa, etc. 

“ In extraordinary cases he was always forced to have recourse to 
extraordinary means. To enable him, in the year 1526, strenuously to 
resist the assaults of Francis I., who had broken the treaty of Madrid, 
he required the rich dowry’ of his Portuguese bride. Yet what a little 
way did this reach. His army was without pay in the year 1527, and 
marched off to take the pay the Emperor was not able to give it, from 
his enemy, the Pope. In the year 1529, Charles was only enabled to 
undertake his journey to Italy by surrendering to the Portuguese the 
Castillian pretensions to the Moluccas for a considerable sum. But it 
was not on every occasion he had a dowry to receive, or dubious claims 
on remote regions to dispose of. Ilis wars, on the one hand, and his 
journeys, went on unceasingly. Nothing was left him but to have 
recourse to loans.”— Kelly’s translation, p. 87. 
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kindness for the native Indians than the Bishop-Presi¬ 
dent. He speaks of them as men of much capacity and 
power of self-government, and notices that their halls of 
council are in some parts of the country as large as those 
in the Plaza of Valladolid, and more beautiful . 1 

The Franciscan brotherhood appear at this period as 
the warmest advocates of the Indians. In a joint letter 
which they addressed to the Emperor, or Empress, from 
the Convent of Huaxocingo (where they had held a 
chapter), they speak in the strongest manner of the 
capacity of the Indians. They appeal to the sumptuous- 

1 This occurs in a letter where the Bishop-President suggests that the 
Indians may be allowed to govern themselves a little in questions con¬ 
cerning the market-places. The whole passage in the despatch relating 
to this question is very interesting. I subjoin it here :—“The appoint¬ 
ment of the Indians to alguacilships is of much benefit, as but for this 
no Indian malefactor would be taken and none condemned. The two 
Your Majesty ordered to l>e employed as Regidors have not been 
appointed because they do not understand the language nor do we 
understand them ; and also that they may not see the lack of serious¬ 
ness and drolling at public elections. As they elect officials among 
themselves in a more orderly manner, it is not fitting that they should 
know the imperfections existing among the Spaniards. At present it 
is not suitable to employ them. I have said this to the Indians in 
order that they may know that Your Majesty wishes that they should 
be treated like ourselves and they had greatly desired it. They tell me 
that because in the time of Montezuma they had judges of the market¬ 
places, and now have one at Mexico and another at Santiago that they 
call Mixcatlaylutla, power of punishment should be bestowed on them, 
and they should be elected annually. I said that I would write about 
it to Your Majesty. It is known that they always have had, and still 
have, some jurisdiction which is unavoidable, and have their own 
prison,—this may l>e tolerated l>ecause they only take notice of trifling 
offences, and they know well that only the justice of Your Majesty can 
punish. At present it is well that their exercise of this small control 
should be tolerated, because without it they could not carry on their 
fairs and markets, which are very large, draw a great concourse 
of people to them, and are well regulated and divided into sections. 
In one place crockery, earthenware, and vessels made of clay are sold ; 
in another, timber; elsewhere, many kinds of fruits; and in other 
places the trade in ordinary linen and blankets, which is large, and in 
stuffs of better quality. The jewellers have their strings of jewels of 
little value, rosaries, and all the rest. They maintain a settled method 
like men of much capacity for, and power of, self-government, and 
their halls of council in some parts of the country are as large as, and 
more beautiful than, those in the Plaza of Valladolid .”—A la Empkra- 
TRXZ; 15 Mayo, 1533. Muftoz, MS., tom. 79. 
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ness of their edifices; their exquisite workmanship in 
delicate fabrics; their skill as painters and as workers 
in the precious metals; their courtesy and powers of 
speech; their arts of government, their solemnities, 
their marriages, their heirships, their testamentary law* 
The good monks do not content themselves with notic¬ 
ing these outward manifestations of sagacity, but, with 
a delicate perception of character, they note the sadness 
of the Indians, manifested even to tears, “on those 
occasions when good breeding requires it” Finally, the 
Franciscans declare that the Indians are very fit for the 
discipline of an ethical, political, and economical life. 
The aptitude of the children for learning, and their 
singular skill and pleasure in music are dwelt upon by 
the fathers in the same despatch. 1 

It was no want of kindness, therefore, towards the 
Indians in the governing authorities of Mexico, that led 
to the abandonment of the great project of doing away 
with encomiendas altogether. The Bishop-President, his 
brother Auditors, the Bishop of Mexico, the Franciscan 
and Dominican Monks, and, lastly, Cortes himself, were 
all of them men who had a high opinion of the capacity of 
the Mexican Indians. Those of the governing body who 
were for abolishing encomiendas were supported in ^hese 
views by some of the best statesmen, the most pious, 
and the most learned men in Spain. But the circum* 
stances of the Conquest were too strong for them; and 
the unanimous resolve of the Junta of 1529, from which 
the philanthropist might have hoped so much for the New 
World, was gradually put aside. Almost everything else 
that could be done for the conquered nation was done 
during the administration of the Bishop-President. It 
lasted only three years, when the Presidency was 
changed into a Viceroyalty, and Antonio de Mendoza 
(also an excellent governor) 2 was sent from Spain as 

1 There does not appear sufficient ground for the statement that the 
Franciscans were always opposed to the Dominicans on the question 
of the liberty of the Indians. At any rate, at this early period, we 
find both Orders protesting in favour of the Indians. 

* “ With whose arrival the business of government progressed from 
good to better.”— Torquemada, Monarquia Indiana, lib. 5, cap. II. 
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Viceroy. 1 The Bishop-President was rewarded in Spain 
for his great services by a seat in the Council of the 
Indies. 

Meanwhile, no good impulse with respect to encomiendas 
came from the Court of Spain for many years after the 
year 1530, in which Charles the Fifth, giving his “Fiat ” 
to the decision of the Great Junta so often referred to, 
had determined absolutely in favour of the liberty of the 
Indians. The Emperor was absent from Spain for two 

f ears and a half, remaining in Flanders, Germany, and 
taly; and in 1533, the cause of the liberty of the 
Indians had retrograded so far at Court, that Charles 
authorized the granting of encomiendas in Peru. 2 It is 
possible that this determination was adopted in order to 
furnish some protection to the Indians from the rapacity 
of the Spaniards. 3 

On the appointment of Antonio de Mendoza as Viceroy 

1 In 1535* See Oviedo, lib. 55, c. 33, with respect to Mendoza’s 
character. 

9 “ And inasmuch, considering these inquiries and accounts, we have 
granted permission to make a perpetual repartimiento (taking firstly to 
ourselves such provinces, chief towns, and pueblos , as may be found 
fitting), you will draw up a brief of repartimiento among the con¬ 
querors and settlers, according to their rank and the nature of the ser¬ 
vices, in consideration of which we confer the repartimiento. You will 
put in this brief: i°. What tribute each Encomendero will be able to 
pay to the Crown, remembering that we intend to give them the lands 
with lordship and jurisdiction wholly and completely. 2°. What 
lands and repartimientos should be reserved for the settlers who may 
come from the mother country in the future. 3 0 . What method 
should be adopted in the provinces and chief towns that remain in the 
possession of the crown, so that benefit to our revenue and the good 
of the Indians may be looked for.”— -El Emprrador 6 Governador 
{ OFICIALKS de la Provincia del Peril. Coleccion de MuSoz, MS., 
tom. 79. 

* I subjoin a letter to the Emperor, in which the Licentiate Espinosa 
suggests encomiendas as a means of protection to the Peruvian In¬ 
dians: —“They are an intelligent people, possessing, and living in, an 
organized State. . . . The common people are accustomed to serve 
their lords and military leaders, and so are subject to, and badly 
treated by, them. ... It is advisable that they should be put in 
tncemunda and repartimiento , and this should be arranged rather 
than permit the extreme cupidity of the Spaniards to work mis¬ 
chief, and throw everything into confusion.”— Al Emprrador; el 
LlCSNCiADO Espinosa, Panamd> 10 0 ctubre> 1533. Coleccion de 
Mufloz, MS., tom. 79. 
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of Mexico, the Emperor secretly gave him the power of 
dealing with the subject of enamiendat ; l which shows 
that the question was still open, as regarded the in¬ 
habitants of New Spain. It was in 1535 that Charles 
the Fifth undertook his expedition to Tunis. Whether 
the fate of this expedition had any influence on that of 
the Indies, it might be difficult to say; but in the next 
year a most disastrous law was passed, which may per¬ 
haps be accounted for by want of money at home, perhaps 
by a want of the requisite attention to colonial affairs. 
Whatever may have been the cause, the fact is that, in 
1536, the celebrated Law of Succession, which gave en- 
comiendas for a second life, was promulgated at Madrid. 
This was a general law for the Indies. It appears to 
have been occasioned by the conquest of Peru. 2 

The history of Guatemala will naturally lead up to, and 
illustrate, the nature of the opposition which was ulti- 

1 “ Finally, he was ordered in particular that, having informed him¬ 
self of the condition and capacity of the country, the natives, and the 
settlers, he should make nis principal object the increase of the 
Catholic Faith in discharge of the Royal conscience, the chief thing at 
present, and in future, as opportunity may offer. He was to provide 
as should seem best to him for the good treatment of the natives and 
the satisfaction of the Spanish conquerors and settlers, as also for the 
safety of the country, notwithstanding any former Instructions or 
Provisions that may have been given. It being a matter of such great 
importance, the King committed it to him on account of the confidence 
he placed in him, and intrusted it to him alone, and charged him that, 
without respect to persons, he should use this commission in any 
necessary case, but in no other event, keeping it as secret as the nature 
of the business required, since its publication would give rise to many 
inconveniences; and if for the aforesaid purposes he found it necessary 
to put the Indians in encomienda, he was to do it.”— Herrera, Hist . 
de las Indicts , dec. 5, lib. 9, cap. 2. 

2 “Which (i.e. the permission given to Cortes and Montejo to give 
Indians in encomienda) lasted until, Peru being discovered, Don Fran¬ 
cisco Pizarro was ordered to divide the country, adding to the eneomundas 
the succession for a second life, promulgated by that so celebrated law 
(Proviso of Madrid, 26 May 1536, tom. ii. page 201), called for that 
reason the Law of Succession, universal throughout the Indies, which, 
adding another life to the one for which the encomiendas had hitherto 
been granted, was seen to allow them in express terms. That Law 
completed the development of the system of repartimientos and an* 
comiendas from the time of their introduction until they were definitely 
granted for two lives. n — Antonio dk Leon, Tralado de Confirmation** 
RcaUs, parte 1, cap. I, p. 5. 
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mately made to this law by Las Casas and other 
Protectors of the Indians, whose efforts were closed by 
the promulgation of the celebrated New Laws, as they 
were called, which were published in 1542. These New 
Laws, again, and the transactions which flowed directly 
from them, were the subject of another period of history, 
in which Peru 1 was the battle-field. And thus, though 
not always perceived by historians, the main course of 
public events in the Indies sometimes depended upon, 
and was often curiously interwoven with, the legislation 
in Spain relating to the distribution and possession of 
the native Indians, as involved in the granting of 
encomiendas. 

1 In the preceding narrative I have occasionally anticipated the 
course of events, and have been obliged to allude to facts as known 
which will only be fully described, and put in their proper places, 
when the history of the introduction of the Church in the Indies is 
given, or that of Peru is described in detail. The narrative, however, 
of encomiendas is so important, that I felt it to be necessary to give 
it continuously, and in one place, however much it might overlap or 
break into other parts of the history. 



BOOK XV 

GUATEMALA 


CHAPTER I 

IMPORTANCE OF THE HISTORY OF GUATEMALA—EMBASSIES TO 

CORTES AFTER THE SIEGE OF MEXICO-HIS DISCOVERY 

OF THE SEA OF THE SOUTH—ORIGIN OF THE KINGDOM 
OF GUATEMALA—LAWS AND CUSTOM8 OF THAT COUNTRY 
-EXPEDITION AGAINST GUATEMALA PREPARED 

TT must often have been felt that the narrative of the 
* Spanish Conquest, whether told in strict order of time, 
or made to conform itself to place, was inconveniently 
scattered; and that it is occasionally difficult to maintain 
a clear view of the main drift and current of the story. 
Now, however, as in the closing act of a well-constructed 
drama, the principal events make themselves felt; the 
principal personages reappear together on the scene; and 
the threads of many persons’ fortunes are found to lead up 
to some unity in time and place. This felicitous conjunc¬ 
tion does not often happen in real life; but, at the 
particular point of the narrative which we have now to 
consider, something of the kind undoubtedly did occur. 
In the decade of years that followed after the conquest of 
Mexico, the spot where some of the most important 
conquests were completed and the greatest expeditions 
prepared, where the strangest experiments were made for 
the conversion of the natives, where the discovery took 
place of the most remarkable monuments of American 
civilization, and the theatre wherein was acted that series 
of events which led to the greatest changes in Spanish 
legislation for the Indies, was the province of Guatemala. 
The wars in this province, though very considerable, were 
not of the first magnitude or interest; and as, in the early 
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periods of historical writing, wars are the main staple of 
history, the other events in this part of the world, not 
being illustrated by great wars, have escaped due notice. 
Hence the majority even of studious men are probably not 
aware of the important circumstances in the history of 
America with which this narrow strip of territory, called 
Guatemala, is connected. 

Without further prelude, I propose to narrate in detail 
the events which led to the discovery, the conquest, and 
the pacification of Guatemala. 

Cortes was a man of insatiable activity. It might have 
been thought that, after the conquest of Mexico, the 
rebuilding and re-peopling of the city would have 
sufficiently exhausted the energies even of that active 
man. But it was not so. He is chiefly known to the 
world by that conquest of Mexico, which, for its audacity, 
stands unrivalled in the annals of mankind ; but he was 
subsequently employed in further conquests, which cost 
him far more labour and suffering, but have hardly added 
at all to his renown, so little time and thought can men 
spare for a thorough investigation of the lives and deeds 
of even their most remarkable fellow-men. 

Almost in the next page of his third letter to the 
Emperor, after that in which he describes the siege and 
capture of Mexico, Cortes begins to inform His Majesty 
what steps he has taken for the discovery of that which he 
calls “ the other Sea of the South.” 

After the last discharge of the cannon of Cortes had been 
made upon the helpless but unyielding crowd of Mexico, 
the news of the city's fall was not slow in reaching the 
adjacent territories. 

Along the glad shores of the lakes, up the vast rocky 
basin in which those glistening waters and the gemlike 
cities were set, through the defiles of the mountains, down 
the rivers, across the great plateau, from the eastern to the 
western sea, southwards to powerful Utatlan, and north¬ 
wards to virgin California, sped the news. 

The citizens of well-ordered states communed together 
upon the fate of the greatest of cities known to them. 
The travelling merchant told the tale, not unembellished. 
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to his wondering auditors. The wandering huntsman, 
sitting at night by his watch-fire, held entranced the 
keen, bright eyes of other wanderers from scattered and 
distant tribes, while he related to them new and un¬ 
imagined feats of arms performed by bearded men and 
animals unknown in their prairies. All central America 
must soon have been aware that their “ Babylon the 
Great had fallen.” 

And how did the listeners receive the astonishing news ? 
With joy, regret, and apprehension: joy, that a ruthless 
enemy, to whose fell gods their young men and their 
maidens had been sacrificed, was now no more; regret, 
that they, the injured, had had no part in the misfortunes 
of the detested city ; and apprehension, lest a worse thing 
should come upon them than even the power of the hate¬ 
ful Aztecs. A dead enemy is soon forgotten. The most 
gigantic fear leaves but little trace behind. A huge idol, 
once cast down from its pedestal, or a fallen minister 
of tyranny dragged ignominiously through the streets, is 
reviled, cursed, stamped upon to-day, and buried in 
oblivion to-morrow. Past terrors live again only in men’s 
dreams. All that the neighbouring nations had suffered 
from the hideous Aztec gods would be forgotten in the 
new terror, which, like Aaron’s rod, had devoured the puny 
enchantments of false magicians. 

The fall of Mexico must have produced an impression on 
the chiefs of the neighbouring states far greater than that 
which would have been felt throughout Germany at the 
defeat of an emperor by a foreign enemy; or throughout 
France, in the early days of French sovereignty over many 
provinces, at a similar defeat of their lord paramount, the 
French monarch; or throughout Christendom, at the cap¬ 
ture by the Moslem of imperial Constantinople. 

Indeed, the defeat of the dwellers in the New World by 
those from the Old was not, in its first aspect, like the 
defeat of men by men; but it seemed as if that ancient 
giant race, the children of women by the sons of gods, not 
immersed by any deluge, but for ages safely dwelling 
amidst the mountains of the Caucasus, and hitherto lapped 
in a sublime indifference to human concerns, had now, 
obeying some wild, mysterious impulse, burst out upon 
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the miserable descendants of mere men and women. 
These new beings might be tutelar divinities, might be 
destroying angels; but there was no doubt that they came 
forth, clothed in what seemed celestial panoply, “ conquer¬ 
ing and to conquer.’* 

The Indian kings who were opposed to the Mexican 
dynasty, no less than those who were allied to it, shuddered 
at the success of these awful invaders from another spher^. 
The first potentate who sent ambassadors to Cortes was 
the King of Mechoacan, a province about seventy leagues 
to the south-west of Mexico. From these ambassadors, 
Cortes, who had already heard something about this “ Sea 
of the South,” made further inquiries. He found that it 
was to be reached through Mechoacan ; and, accordingly, 
after causing his cavalry to manoeuvre before these 
Mechoacan ambassadors, so as to impress them with a 
fitting sense of his power, and after making them some 
presents, he sent two Spaniards back with them on a 
journey of discovery. Hearing still more about this sea 
from other quarters, he sent in different directions two 
other parties of Spaniards to explore the way to the sea, 
and to take “ possession of it. He seems to have been 
fully aware of the importance of this discovery, for he 
says ,—“ I was very proud, for it appeared to me that, in 
discovering it, His Majesty would receive a great and 
signal service; since,” he adds, “ it was the decided 
opinion of all men who had any knowledge or experience 
in the navigation of the Indies, that when this sea was 
discovered, many islands would be found in it, abounding 
in gold, pearls, precious stones, and spices.” 1 Cortes 
thought, moreover, that many “ secrets and wonderful 
things ” were yet to be discovered there. From this faith 
in what was marvellous the first explorers and conquerors 
derived an ardour in pursuit, and an untiring love of 
novelty, which reminds one of the same qualities as they 
exist in the untravelled souls of little children. 

As the sea was at no great distance, it was soon dis¬ 
covered, by one or other of the parties sent out to explore ; 
and formal possession was taken of it in the name of the 
Emperor, some time in the year 1522, nine years after the 
1 Lorbnzana, p. 302. 
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discovery of the same sea by Vasco Nufiea, about a 
thousand miles lower down. 

Following the embassage from Mechoacan, there ar¬ 
rived at the camp of Cortes another set of envoys, from 
a people about a hundred leagues further south than 
Mechoacan, inhabiting a maritime country called Tehuan¬ 
tepec, which it appears was the territory where one of 
these parties of discovering Spaniards had come upon 
the Sea of the South. These Indians, as was usually the 
case, were at war with their next neighbours, the inhabi¬ 
tants of a country called Tutu tepee. Immediately south 
of Tehuantepec lies the province of Soconusco, and south 
of that is Guatemala. Following the usual rule, these 
two last-named provinces were also at feud with one 
another. The great political doctrine of the balance of 
power was but beginning to be understood in Europe 
in those days, and was totally beyond the compass of 
Indian statesmanship. Accordingly, a similar series of 
events to those which had enabled Cortes to reach and to 
conquer Mexico was now to conduct his lieutenants into 
the southern provinces of Central America. These two 
provinces of Tututepec and Tehuantepec, which, from 
the similarity of their names, we may fairly conjecture 
to have been inhabited by tribes of the same race, 
were the first to give occasion to the stranger to enter 
armed into their territories; for Cortes, at the request 
of the envoys from Tehuantepec, despatched Pedro de 
Alvarado with a body of troops to conquer the unfriendly 
province of Tututepec. This province, however, does 
not seem to have received the lieutenant of Cortes with 
extreme hostility, or, at least, to have made any effectual 
resistance. After a few skirmishes, Pedro de Alvarado 
made his way into the town of Tututepec, where he 
was well received, and was furnished with provisions 
and presented with gold. The hostile Indians, however, 
of the next province Tehuantepec, suggested that all 
this friendly demonstration was but feigned, and that 
an offer which the Cacique had made to the Spaniarda 
to lodge them in his own palace, was but a scheme to 
destroy them by setting their quarters on fire. Pedro 
de Alvarado believed this accusation, or affected to be- 
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Heve it, and seized upon the person of the Cacique, 
who, after giving much money to his captor, died in 
prison. That this seizure of the Cacique was thought 
unjust even by the Spaniards of that time is proved by 
the testimony of Bernal Diaz. 1 There is no novelty 
in this proceeding of Alvarado. Indeed, the dealings 
of the Spaniards with the Indians seem, at this period 
of the Conquest, to be arranged according to a certain 
routine, in which the capture of the principal chief is 
seldom omitted; and it is w^orth while to notice the 
imprisonment of the Cacique of Tututepec merely be¬ 
cause it is the first of a series of such proceedings on 
the part of Alvarado, who was the principal conqueror of 
Central America. His qualifications for command, as far 
as they appear in the page of history, were not of the 
highest order. He was brave, daring, restless, crafty, 
devout, but without any true policy. He was a great 
talker; but still, I should imagine, a man of considerable 
force, if not skill, in action, as he was largely trusted by 
Cortes. 

Alvarado’s personal appearance was much in his favour. 
It is thus described by Bernal Diaz. “ He had a fine and 
well-proportioned figure. His face and countenance were 
very lively, with a very amiable expression; and, from 
being so handsome, the Mexican Indians gave him the 
name of Tonatiuh, which means * the Sun/ He was 
very agile, and a good horseman, and above all, a frank 
being, and a pleasant companion. In his dress he was 
very elegant, and wore rich stuffs.” 2 Alvarado was nearly 
the same age as Cortes, for Bernal Diaz says that he was 
about thirty-four years old when he came to New Spain. 
In his daring qualities and brilliant appearance he may be 
compared to Murat; and his relation to Cortes may not 
inaptly be compared with that of the King of Naples 
to the first Napoleon. 

* Many Spaniards of credit have asserted that Alvarado’s only motive 
for ill-using this Cacique was to extort more gold from him. One 
thing is certain, that Alvarado obtained more than 30,000 pesos of 
gold from him, and that he died of grief in prison.”— Bernal Diaz, 
cap. 161. 

* Bernal Diaz, cap. 206. 
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Alvarado founded a town in Tutu tepee, which he called 
Segura; but, on account of the heat of the climate and the 
swarms of insects, it was soon deserted. This expedition 
of Alvarado's took place in the year 1522. 

From the seat of his new conquest Pedro de Alvarado 
despatched two messengers to Guatemala (called by the 
Indians QuauhtemalUn, the place of wood, or of decayed 
wood\ 1 who were to offer on the part of Cortes “ his 
friendship and his religion ” to the Chief of that province. 

The Chief asked these messengers whether they came 
from Malinche, whether they had made their journey by 
sea or by land, and whether they would speak the truth in 
all that they should say. They of course replied that they 
always did speak the truth ; that they had come by land; 
that they were sent by Cortes, the invincible Captain of the 
Emperor of the World, a mortal man, and not a god, but 
who came to show the Indians the way to immortality. 2 

The Chief then asked, whether their Captain brought 
with him those great sea-monsters which had passed by 
that coast the previous year. 3 The messengers replied, 
“ Yes, and even greater ones ” ; and one of them, who was 
a ship’s carpenter, made a drawing of a carrack with six 
masts, at which the Indians marvelled greatly. The Chief 
then asked them if the Spaniards were not very valiant, 
and stronger than other men. They replied that, with 
the aid of God, whose sacred law they were publishing in 
those parts, and by means of certain animals on which 
they rode, they were accustomed to conquer. Then, to 
assist the imaginations of the Guatemalans, they painted 
a great horse, with a man in armour upon it. The Guate¬ 
malan Chief declared that he should like to be the 
friend of such men, and would give them fifty thousand 

1 [The derivations of Guatemala are various \~Coctecmalan , the 
milk-tree; Uhatezmalha, the hill which discharges water ; and others 
(H. H. Bancroft, Hist, of Central America , i, p. 620). The name in 
the text is Aztec. See also post , p. 173, note i.j 

* Gomara, Hist, de las Indias, cap. 207. Barcia, Historiadores , 
tom. 2. 

* The ships in question were those in the expedition of Gil Gonzales 
Davila, who discovered Nicaragua.—See p. 51 of this volume; and 
Gomara, de el descubrimicnto de Nicaragua , chap. 199; Hist, de las 
Indias. Barcia, Historiadores , tom. 2. 
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warriors, in order that his men and theirs united might 
conquer some troublesome neighbours, who devastated 
his country. These neighbours were the Soconuscans. 
This kind of alliance with the Spaniards was the first 
thought always of the too-confiding Indians, and unluckily 
they had no Pilpay or jEsop to tell them the fable of 
the foolish horse who called in the assistance of man to 
conquer his enemy the stag, and who did conquer him, but 
who has been much vexed and beridden by his associate 
ever since. 

After this interview, the Spanish messengers were dis¬ 
missed with magnificent presents of gold, jewels, and 
provisions, which, it is said, required no fewer than five 
thousand men to carry them. Such was the first notice 
which the Spaniards received of Guatemala. 

The origin of the kingdom of Guatemala is very obscure. 
To describe it properly would take the labour of a life em¬ 
ployed in mastering languages long discontinued, and de¬ 
ciphering symbolic writings that will not render up their 
meaning to any but the most devoted inquirers. It will, 
nevertheless, be desirable to attempt to give some account 
of the early history of Guatemala, not claiming from 
the reader any strict credence for the accuracy of a 
narrative necessarily so dubious, and merely stating 
what was believed to be true. For it will ever be an im¬ 
portant function of history to describe, not the facts only, 
but the supposed facts which men invented to account 
for their being where they were and what they were. 

The kingdom of Guatemala, then, was governed by a 
dominant race called the Tultecas. These Tultecas had 
come from Mexico. Their abode in that country had been 
Tula, twelve leagues from the city of Mexico. The deriva¬ 
tion of their name is said to be from “Tulteca,” the art of 
stone-work. The account of their migration from Tula to 
Guatemala is not unlike that of the exodus of the Israelites 
from amongst the Egyptians. Having been oppressed by 
certain kings for five hundred years, they held a great 
festival in which they were warned by the Devil (any 
supernatural being in Indian story is said to be the 
Devil by Spanish narrators) to quit the country of Mexico. 
In other words, the Aztecs, or some other conquering race, 
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were too strongs for the Tultecas. The story of the appari¬ 
tion of this demon is highly picturesque, and somewhat 
awful. It is said that while the nation were celebrating cer¬ 
tain religious rites, there appeared a great giant amongst 
them, who began to mingle in their sacred dances, and 
that his embrace in the dance was death. 1 

On another day the same awful being assumed another 
form, and was seen upon a lofty hill, seated on a rock. 
He seemed as a beautiful youth of very fair complexion, 
but his head was putrid, and from it there proceeded 
pestilence. In vain they sought to cast the deadly 
creature into an adjoining lake; and, while they were 
attempting this feat, their Demon appeared to them, and 
declared that they would have nothing but ruin and 
calamity to encounter until they should quit the land of 
Tula. 

The flight to other countries was resolved upon. The 
king who led the Tultecas forth was Nimaquiche. 2 He 
was accompanied by three brothers, and these four men 
became the heads of four ruling families in four inde¬ 
pendent provinces: one brother, of the province of the 
Quelenes and Chapanecos ; another of Tuzulutlan ; a third 
of the Mam Indians and the Poeomanes; and Nimaquiche 
himself, in the person of his son, of the Quiches, Kachiquels, 
and Zutugils. In the course of their pilgrimage south¬ 
wards, the Tultecas suffered great hardships and passed 
many years. The King Nimaquiche died in this journey— 
another resemblance to the Mosaic story,—and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Acxopil, who was the prince that finally 
conducted that branch of the Tultecas called Quiches into 
the neighbourhood of Lake Atitlan. Their great town, 
founded near this lake, was called Utatlan (pronounced, I 
observe, by the Spaniards, Lola tan), and was situated 
where the present village of Santa Cruz de Quiche stands. 
A further division of the Tultecan states took place in the 
old age of Nimaquiche’s son, Acxopil. The old king re¬ 
tained the kingdom of Quiche for himself; to his eldest, 

1 Torqurmada, Monarquia Indiana , lib. I, cap. 14. 

* “ Great Quiche ”; for nirna in the Quiche language, means 
“great/* 
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Jiuteraal , 1 he gave that of Kachiquel; and the third 
kingdom of Zutugil he gave to his second son Axciquat. 
On the day of this division, three suns were said to have 
been visible in the heavens. 

Utatlan, the capital of Quiche, was the town of greatest 
note in those parts. A long line of kings, who may or may 
not be as fabulous as those of Scotland before Kenneth 
Macalpin, are enumerated as having reigned at Utatlan ; 
and it is to be noticed that Jiutemal, to whom in the first 
instance had been assigned the kingdom of Kachiquel, 
reigned afterwards over the kingdom of Quiche, at 
Utatlan. There is much that is interesting in the records 
of these monarchs, but it would be in vain, for my pur¬ 
pose, to give it, for, being entirely disconnected with the 
ordinary course of this history, it will not find any other 
facts in the reader s mind to attach itself to. There are 
the usual wars, devastations, abductions of princesses, and 
jealousies of neighbouring monarchs. One king is men¬ 
tioned for his discoveries in the arts of peace, having taught 
his subjects to make use of cocoa and of cotton ; another 
for his valour in war and skill in government ; but nothing 
more need be said about them until the reign of Tecum- 
Umam, who was on the Quiche throne, and reigned at Ut¬ 
atlan, when Pedro de Alvarado advanced into the country. 

The historian would gladly avoid all allusion to the 
obscure and dubious traditions upon which the pre-Spanish 
history of New Spain and Central America is founded. At 
any rate, he would endeavour (according to the admirable 
metaphor of Peter Martyr, before alluded to, when dis¬ 
cussing doubtful questions in astronomical science), to pass 
over such uncertain groundwork with a dry foot, 2 delicately. 
But there is this peculiarity in the history of the New 
World, that the traditional and the historic periods are 
separated by no interval. In other histories, the narrative 
gradually descends from myth to fable, from fable to 
legend or to song, and thence, by fine degrees, to the 
comparative certitude of recorded history. 

1 Juarros thinks that the name of this prince gave the name to the 
country of Guatemala. 

* “ I will touch them but with a dry foot, as saith the proverb.”— 
P. MARTYR, De Orbe N<nx> y dec. i, cap. 6. 
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But in the annals of American history, the writer, being 
otherwise deprived of any starting-place for his story, is 
obliged occasionally to throw a flying-bridge over the 
shaking morasses of fable, tradition, and pictured record, 
which he cannot altogether neglect, and cannot securely 
abide upon . 1 

Were further excuse wanted for dwelling but slightly 
upon the interesting but uncertain traditions of the 
aboriginal races of America, it would be found in the 
fact that the steady and forward movement of history 
cannot be accommodated to the slow pace and fond 
lingering among details, which characterize all antiquarian 
research into the ruins of the past. 2 

It must not be supposed, however, that the narrative of 

1 How the shrewdest thinkers may err, when they endeavour to 
construct theories with too small a knowledge of the facts, may be 
seen in the reasons that Bacon gives for considering the inhabitants 
of the West Indies a younger people than the inhabitants of the Old 
World. 

“ If you consider well of the people of the West Indies, it is very 
probable that they are a newer or a younger people than the people of 
the Old World, and it is much more likely that the destruction that 
hath heretofore been there, was not by earthquakes (as the Egyptian 
priest told Solon, concerning the island of Atlantis, that it was 
swallowed by an earthquake), but rather that it was desolated by a 
particular deluge: for earthquakes are seldom in those parts; but on 
the other side, they have such pouring rivers as the rivers of Asia, and 
Africa, and Europe are but brooks to them. Their Andes, likewise, 
or mountains, are far higher than those with us ; whereby it seems, 
that the remnants of generations of men were in such a particular 
deluge saved. As for the observation that Machiavel hath, that the 
jealousy of sects doth much extinguish the memory of things—traduc¬ 
ing Gregory the Great, that he did what in him lay to extinguish all 
heathen antiquities,—I do not find that those zeals do any great effects, 
nor last long; as it appeared in the succession of Sabmian, who did 
revive the former antiquities.” — Bacon’s Essays: Of Vicissitudts of 
Things. 

We now know that earthquakes are very common in the New 
World; and that the jealousy of sects did much to extinguish the 
memory of things there. 

* A painful and laborious existence might be passed in unravelling 
the true course of events which led to this exodus of Nimaquich^. For 
this purpose, painted and sculptured records would have to be inter¬ 
preted ; which records were written without the fear of contemporary 
criticism, and are unchecked by the histories of other nations. Thui 
last circumstance alone must be a fertile source of error. We may 
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the Tultecan migration from Mexico, and their occupation 
of Guatemala, is wholly fabulous, and that there is no 
historic truth to be made out of it. It will account for a 
circumstance which otherwise would be very strange,— 
namely, that, though there were as many as twenty-four 
or twenty-six languages in Central America, yet, through¬ 
out a considerable part of it, communication was evidently 
possible, as we shall hereafter perceive, by means of one 
language. Then, again, the mode of settling the succes¬ 
sion to the sovereignties coincides with the Tultecan story. 
One principle in this succession uniformly prevailed: it 
was that a man of experience, and not a youth, should 
ascend the throne. Jiutemal, having first ruled over the 
inferior kingdom of Kachiquel, succeeded to the throne of 
LJtatlan, as before mentioned. Now, Utatlan was the first 
kingdom in rank, which dignity was signified by four 
canopies being over the throne. The King of Kachiquel 
sat under three canopies; the King of Zutugil under two. 
The same principle prevailed when these kingdoms began 
to be more separated from one another, and was ultimately 
developed at Utatlan in a manner that will remind the 
learned reader of the practice of having a Caesar and an 
Augustus at an early period of the Roman Empire. There 
were four persons designated to the royal authority. The 
first was the reigning monarch; the second was the reign¬ 
ing monarch’s brother, who was called “ the elected one ” ; 
the third was the reigning monarch’s eldest son, who was 
called by a title which the Spaniards rendered “the Chief 
Captain” (el Capitan mayor) \ the fourth was the reigning 
monarch’s eldest nephew, who was called “the Second 
Captain” (el Capitan minor). When the monarch died, 

imagine what the history of any European nation would be, if it were 
not Kept in some order by the aDnals of surrounding nations. 

Again, the prejudices of those who succeeded the Indian races in 
the lands which they inhabited, are another source of error. A 
Mexican Spaniard, for example, is inclined to maintain the prowess 
of Autxo), the immediate predecessor of Montezuma, and would make 
him conqueror of much of Central America. A Guatemalan Spaniard, 
on the other hand, eager for the honour of the very monarchs his 
ancestors dispossessed, will vigorously repel all assertions tending to 
show that his had ever been a conquered country, even in the times of 
its paganism. 
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“ the elected one ** succeeded to the throne, as the King 
of the Romans succeeded the Emperor in Germany. The 
Chief Captain succeeded to his place ; the Second Captain 
to that of the Chief Captain; and then the eldest and 
nearest member of the royal family took the lowest place. 
Thus the object was always secured of having at the head 
of the Government a man of experience, and of some 
knowledge of public affairs . 1 

The same principle, varied in its application, is to be 
seen in what we know of the government of Tuzulutlan, 
except that, on some occasions, where a near relative to 
the throne was not to be found to fill the lowest office, the 
people had the privilege of election ; and we learn that 
elections at Tuzulutlan were sometimes decided by bribery 
or by interest, and not by merit, “ just as is the case with 
some of our Alcaldes/' admits the truth-telling Spaniard 2 
from whom we have this detail; “ so that when they re¬ 
ceive the wand of office/* he adds, “ they have often paid 
for it more than it is worth.” The principle, however, of 
not appointing a youth to power, was so strong in this 
province of Tuzulutlan, that afterwards, when the Spaniards 
came to have authority in that province, and wished to 
place a young man on the throne, he refused, on account 
of his want of experience, being desirous of following the 
ways of his ancestors. “ Let each one put his hand on his 
heart,” exclaims the monk who records these transactions, 
“and see whether, like Moses, he withdraws it with the 
sign of leprosy or without, supposing the case that a great 
estate or lordship were to be offered to him, however young 
he might be .” 8 The relationship, therefore, which Is 
asserted in the Tultecan records to have existed between 
Guatemala and Tuzulutlan seems, in some measure, to be 
substantiated by what we know of their respective forms 
of government. 

1 See Torqubmada, Monarquia Indiana , lib. 11, cap. 18. The 
same mode of succession, according to Herrera, prevailed amongst 
the Mexicans as in the kingdom of Utatlan. — l/ist. de las Indtas , 
dec. 3, lib. 4, cap. 18. See also Torquemada, Monarquia Indiana t 
lib. 2, cap. x8. 

* Torqubmada. 

* Torqubmada, Monarquia Indiana , hb. 11, cap. 19. 
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There is one thing unaccounted for as yet in this story, 
but which the events of the Spanish Conquest may here¬ 
after give a clue to; and that is the prevalence of the 
name of Guatemala. Quiche was the principal kingdom ; 
Quich6 was the name of the language, and of the great 
king who headed the exodus of the Tultecans. It is 
likely that the scene already described, when the Spanish 
messengers depicted horsemen and a carrack, took place, 
not at Guatemala, but at Utatlan. The name, however, 
of Guatemala prevailed, and now extends over a territory 
comprehending the lands of many of its former friends and 
of its former enemies. 

From sources that we can rely upon, we learn what were 
the manners, laws, customs, and resources of what was 
called the kingdom of Guatemala. 

The resources were abundant: it was a land with a fine 
climate and a most fertile soil, bearing maize, cotton, and 
very fine balsam, with irrigated plains, which were wont 
to give a return of three hundred measures for one measure 
of seed. 1 It was found, too, that it would bear wheat, and 
all the fruits of Spain. It also produced cocoa, 2 which 
was used then, and for some time, continued to be used 
as money. 8 

From the possession of money we may at once conclude 
that these people were to a certain extent civilized, though 
this did not prevent them from adoring idols, and occa¬ 
sionally eating human flesh. They had fairs, which were 
generally held in close proximity to the temples, and over 
which a judge presided, regulating the prices. Among 
their artisans were goldsmiths, painters, and workers in 
feathers. The plumage of birds formed one of the prin¬ 
cipal materials for ornament used by the most skilful nations 
in the Indies. 

1 Alonzo Fernandez, Hist. Eflesidstica cU Nuestros Titmpos , 
can 37. Toledo, 1611. 

’ The finest cocoa in the world is grown in Soconusco. 

1 This cocoa money was current not only amongst the Indians, 
but amongst the Spaniards. Bernal Diar, returning to Mexico from 
the Honduras expedition, in the destitute state in which the Spaniards 
often did return from such expeditions, says of his friend Sandoval, 
“ He sent me linen to clothe myself with, and gold and cocoa to 
apend.”— Bbrnal Diaz, cap. 193. 


III. M 
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The laws of Guatemala appear to have been framed 
with considerable care. In some things they are very 
reasonable, in others not so. It appears that though 
the Government of the Guatemalans was a monarchy, 
they had a recognized power, if the king behaved very 
tyrannically, of calling together the principal men and the 
judges of the kingdom, and deposing him. Their laws 
with regard to theft were curious, and in some respects 
commendable. They made much distinction between 
small and great thefts; and they graduated their punish¬ 
ments with care, beginning from a pecuniary fine, and 
continuing, if the culprit showed himself to be a resolute 
offender, up to execution by hanging. Before, however, 
taking the final step, they proceeded to the thief s relations, 
and asked them whether they would pay all the penalties 
for him, which, no doubt, in this latter stage, were very 
considerable. If they would not do so, if—according to 
their expressive phrase—they had had enough of carrying 
their relative upon their shoulders, and would make no 
more satisfaction for him, the man was hanged . 1 This 
may be thought a clumsy mode of proceeding, but any 
gradations in punishment, and any thought for the 
offender, are proofs of nascent civilization. Barbarism 
is always clear, uncompromising, cruel; and has not the 
time or the desire to enter into nice distinctions and 
limitations. 

In war, the main body of their captives, the common 
people, were made slaves, but the principal chiefs were 
killed and eaten, with a view of inspiring terror into the 
enemy. This practice, though horrible enough, is very 
different from a system of human sacrifices, like that in 
force amongst the Mexicans. 

In matters of education, the Guatemalans showed them¬ 
selves a civilized people; and, not being afflicted by much 
diversity of opinion upon small matters connected with 
religious questions, they had schools in all their chief 
towns, both for boys and girls. 

The Guatemalans, if subject at all to the Mexicans, had 
only recently become 90— that is, within the last twenty 
years of the Mexican Empire. Their country, far different 

1 TORQUBMADA, Monarquia Indiana , lib. 12 , cap. 8. 
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from what it is now, was exceedingly populous. The 
languages spoken were very numerous — no less than 
twenty-six are named, 1 — which shows how much the 
people of that district were broken up into mere tribes, 
a division tending greatly to facilitate the conquests of 
the Spaniards, but to embarrass them in all their deal¬ 
ings with the country when conquered. 

Returning now to the camp of Cortes at Mexico, we 
find him informing the Emperor, in the year 1524, that 
from Utatlan and Guatemala an embassage of an hundred 
persons had come, offering themselves as vassals to the 
Spanish monarchy, whom he had received and dismissed 
with every mark of friendship. Meanwhile, however, this 
indefatigable commander had made friends with the 
Soconuscans, and had even begun ship-building on that 
part of the coast. The Guatemalans, when their em¬ 
bassage returned home, being assured of the friendship 
of Cortes, were only the more inclined on that account 
to carry war into the territories of their enemies the 
Soconuscans, and thus they did not fail to come into 
collision with the settlers sent out by Cortes. For this 
offence the Guatemalans apologized, but their excuses 
were not received. The words of Cortes to the Emperor 
are the following, and show the grounds of the beginning 
of the war :—“ 1 have been informed by certain Spaniards, 
whom I have in the province of Soconusco, how those 
cities, with their provinces (Utatlan and Guatemala), and 
another which is called Chiapa, 2 that is near them, do 

1 “AH or most of the inhabitants of the Mexican Empire speak the 
Mexican idiom, although they do not speak Spanish ; ail those of the 
Maya kingdom, or Yucatan, spoke the Maya tongue, and the same 
principle holds for the other kingdoms in America. And so I think it 
certain that not one of the kingdoms of the New World has so many 
and such diverse idioms as Guatemala, since there are spoken, Quiche, 
Kachiquel, Zubtugil, Mam, Pocomam, Pipil, Nalmate, Pupuluca, 
Sinca Mexicana, Chorti, Alaguilac, Caichi, Poconchi, Ixil, Zotzil, 
Tzendal, Chapaneca, Zoque, Coxoh, Chaftabal, Choi, Uzpanteca, 
Lenca, Aguacateca, Maya, Quecchi, and others; those named are 
twenty-six alone.” — Domingo Juarros, Compendio de la Historic de 
la ctudad dc Guatemala , tom. 2, tratado 4, cap. 6. Guatemala, 1818. 

1 This is the first mention of that district, afterwards to become 
renowned, as the bishopric of Las Casas. 
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not maintain that good will which they formerly showed, 
but, on the contrary, it is said that they do injury to the 
towns of Soconusco, because they (the Soconuscans) are 
our friends. The said Christians also write to me that the 
Guatemalans have sent many messengers to exculpate 
themselves, saying that they did not do it, but others; 
and to ascertain the truth of this statement, I have sent 
Pedro de Alvarado, with eighty horsemen, two hundred 
foot-soldiers, amongst whom were several cross-bowmen 
and arquebusiers, and four cannon, with much ammunition 
and powder/’ 1 

It does not need much knowledge of history, nor much 
experience of life, to foresee what kind of truth would be 
discovered by this formidable 2 armament; and it may be 
useful to notice the mode of interference of a powerful 
state in the affairs of smaller ones, when it comes before 
us in this clear and marked way, without any of the com¬ 
plications of nice and difficult diplomacy. This expedition, 
in which Pedro de Alvarado held the title of lieutenant- 
governor and captain-general, quitted Mexico on the 6th 
of December 1523. 

1 Lorenzana, p. 350. 

2 I say “ formidable,” because, though the numbers of the Spaniards 
were few, they were probably accompanied by a numerous body of 
their Indian allies. In such an expedition as this, there would be at 
least a thousand or fifteen hundred Mexican auxiliaries. 



CHAPTER II 


CONQUEST OF GUATEMALA BY PEDRO DE ALVARADO-FOUNDING 

OF THE TOWN OF GUATEMALA 

TNSTEAD of following Alvarado immediately to the fer- 
■** tile valleys of Guatemala, the reader must for a moment 
give his thoughts to the central region of Spain, and try 
to picture to himself what sort of a land it is. Let him 
bring before him a landscape of vast extent in Old or New 
Castille, unimpeded by landmarks anywhere, brown and 
stony on the heights, brown and dusty in the valleys; 
while the towns and villages are seen afar off in the clear 
air, with no pleasant trees around them, but brown like 
the rest of the landscape, and not divided from it. Here 
and there stands out a gnarled and riven olive tree. It is 
a landscape, not soft or joyous, though equable and har¬ 
monious, when seen in the early dawn,— fierce and glow¬ 
ing under the noontide sun,—and grandly solemn and 
desolate in the shades of the declining day. 

To understand any people thoroughly, we must know 
something of the country in which they live, or, at least, 
of that part inhabited by the dominant race. The insects 
partake the colour of the trees they dwell upon, and 
man is not less affected by the place of his habitation on 
the earth. Stern, arid, lofty, dignified, and isolated from 
the men of other nations, the Spaniard was probably the 
most remarkable European man in the sixteenth century. 
He had a clearness of conviction, and a resoluteness 
of purpose, which resembled the sharp atmosphere in 
which he had lived, that left no undecided outlines; 
and as, in the landscape, all variety was amply com¬ 
pensated for by the vast extent of one solemn colour, so, 
in the Spaniard’s character, there were one or two deep 
tints of love, of loyalty, and of religion, which might 
181 
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render it fervid, bigoted, and ferocious, but never left it 
small, feeble, or unmeaning. 

A body, therefore, of two hundred and eighty men-at- 
arms of this stamp, each of them having some individu¬ 
ality of character, and yet being inured to discipline, with 
obedient troops of Mexican Indians (auxiliaries by no 
means contemptible in war), contained the elements of 
force sufficient for subjugating a great part of Central 
America; and we must look upon them with somewhat 
of the respect which we should feel for a large and well- 
appointed army. 

An old chronicler has compared the advance of Alvarado 
to the darting of a flash of lightning. The first place the 
lightning fell upon was Soconusco, the territory in behalf 
of which the expedition had been sent out. A great 
battle, accompanied by much slaughter and great 
destruction (the traces of which were visible nearly a 
hundred years afterwards), took place on the frontier of 
that province,—in which battle the King of Zacapula 
was killed. Of the further advance of the army we 
possess an account written by the Conqueror himself, 
who states that he pushed on from Soconusco to Zaca¬ 
pula, 1 from thence to Quezaltenango,—from thence to 
Utatlan,—fighting, negotiating, and terrifying the Indians 
into submission. He had previously sent messengers into 
the country, requiring the inhabitants to submit them¬ 
selves to the King of Spain, and threatening with slavery 
all those who should be taken in arms. No attention was 
paid to this requisition by the natives. He found the 
roads that led to Zacapula open and well constructed. 2 
He did not enter the town, forming his camp in the 
vicinity, until he should understand the disposition of 
the people towards him. They soon made an attack 
upon him : he routed them and pursued them into the 

1 The civilization of these parts must have been somewhat of the 
Mexican and Peruvian order; for Alvarado happens to remark the 
broad ways and paved streets in Zapotula (Zacapula). 

a “I found all the roads open and very broad, those that crossed 
the main high road as much so as that one itself, and the principal 
streets paved.”— Pedro de Alvarado, Relacion d Hernando Cort/s . 
Barcia, HistonadorcSy tom. I, p. 157. 
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market-place, where he pitched his camp. In two days’ 
time he set off for Quezaltenango. On a precipitous rock, 
in a very difficult pass of the mountains, he found the 
bodies of a woman and a dog that had been sacrificed, 
which sacrifice, as he learnt from an interpreter, was a 
mode of expressing defiance. Proceeding further, he 
found himself in front of thirty thousand enemies; and 
ill would it have gone with him that day, if, as he says, 
it had not pleased God that there should be some plains 
near, on which his cavalry could act with effect. He 
succeeded, however, in “ chastising ” the enemy severely, 
and he notices that in this battle there died one of the 
four 1 lords of the city of Utatlan, who was captain-general 
of the whole country . 2 

The lord who had died in battle was no other than 
Tecum-Umam, the monarch, who had fought with great 
bravery, having been personally engaged, it is said, with 
Alvarado, and having wounded his horse. There was 
nothing now to prevent the march of the Spaniards to 
Quezaltenango. When the invading army arrived there 
they found the town quite deserted; but, after they had 
remained in it a few days to refresh themselves, there 
started up suddenly a multitude of Indians out of caves 
in and near the city. Alvarado sallied forth to give them 
battle. He was victorious, and his victory was accom¬ 
panied by great slaughter. He himself says that he 
had already seen some of the fiercest battles in the 
Indies, and he emphatically describes the slaughter in 
this rout by saying that his friendly Mexicans and his 

1 This description coincides with the account we have already had 
of the mode of government in the kingdom of Quiche, and confirms 
that account the more, as we may be sure that at that early period 
Alvarado knew nothing minutely of the administration of the countries 
he was invading; and indeed his words leave it in doubt whether all 
these four lords had not equal power, which he probably thought, at 
that time, they had. 

* Pedro de Alvarado, Relation d Hernando Cortis. Barcia, 
tom. 1, p. 158. 

[According to some authorities a series of battles occurred, the 
Indians fighting desperately, and the last one referred to in the text 
took place on the River Olintepec, thenceforward called by the natives 
the Xequiquel, or River of Blood.] 
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foot-soldiers made “ the greatest destruction in the 
world.* * 1 

The chief men of Quich 6 , having lost their king, and 
their armies having been several times defeated, professed 
submission, and made no resistance to Alvarado's entering 
the town of Utatlan. On the contrary, they said they 
would come there and submit themselves to him. But 
when the Spanish Commander had entered the town, 
and seen what sort of a place it was, with very narrow 
streets, and but two entrances, he resolved to quit it 
immediately for the plains below. Disregarding the 
remonstrances of the chiefs, who begged him to stay 
and refresh himself, he sent on men to secure the cause¬ 
way, and sallied forth . 2 He did not effect his retreat 
without some injury from a body of warlike Indians who 
were drawn up in large force round the town. Being 
quite convinced that the chiefs of Quiche had invited him 
into the town of Utatlan in order that they might destroy 
him in the narrow streets, he resolved to give a lesson of 
terror. First, however, he gave them a lesson in dissimu¬ 
lation ; for, by gifts and various artifices, he allured them 
into his power, and then he says, “as I found out that 
they had such a bad disposition towards His Majesty's 
service, and as it was also for the good and pacification 
of this country, I burnt them ; and I commanded the city 
to be burnt and razed to the foundations,—for it is so 
dangerous and so strong, that it appears more like a 
robbers’ hold than an inhabited town ." 3 This passage 
deserves to be dwelt upon, because it shows that Utatlan, 
though a strong, well-built place, was not a town that 
could claim kindred with the magnificent ruins that are 
to be found at Mitla, Palenque, Uxmal, or Copan. 

1 Pedro de Alvarado, Relation. Barcia, Historiadores , tom. 
i, p. 158. 

[The Indian King seems to have been killed in this battle.] 

* [It was a carefully planned scheme. Two soldiers claimed to have 
drawn Alvarado’s attention to the fact that the supports of a bridge had 
been weakened. Then other suspicious circumstances were noticed, 
and Bernal Diaz says that the native auxiliaries brought positive in¬ 
formation of the plot to the Spanish leader.] 

3 Pedro de Alvarado, Relation. Barcia, Historiadores , tom. 1, 

p. 159. 
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Thus ended the greatness of the kingdom of Quiche. 
The chiefs nominated to royal dignity seem all to have 
died in battle, or to have been afterwards condemned. 
Alvarado, however, did not allow the kingly office to 
perish yet, but appointed two sons of the dead chiefs 
to succeed them in authority. As for the mass of the 
people, he treated them, not as warriors contending for 
their country, but as traitorous rebels; and all who were 
taken in war were branded as slaves. This mixture of 
legal persecution with the brutality of an armed force 
is almost the worst feature in the Spanish warfare with 
the Indians. There is also no little pedantry about it. On 
a future occasion, Alvarado says ,—“ I instituted a process 
against them, and against the others who had warred 
against me, and I summoned them by heralds; and not 
the more did they choose to come. And as I saw their 
rebelliousness, the process was concluded : I gave sentence, 
and condemned them as traitors,—the lords of these 
provinces in the penalty of death, and the rest as 
slaves.’* 

Alvarado does not forget his devoutness, for, at the 
conclusion of his second letter to Cortes, he begs that 
there may be a solemn procession in Mexico of all the 
clerigos and friars, in order that “ Our Lady” may aid 
him, since, as he says, “ we are so far from succour, if 
from thence (he means from Heaven) it does not come 
to us.” 1 

From Utatlan he marched in two day^ to Guatemala , 2 
where he was very well received,—according to his own 
account, as if he had been in his father’s house. But not 
resting there, he proceeded, as he says, to conquer a 
people who dwelt upon Lake Atitan (probably Amatitan), 
and who had made themselves so strong in those waters, 
that they were able to harass all their neighbours without 

1 Prdro dr Alvarado, Relation. 

* This may have been Tec pan Guatemala, and not San Miguel 
Tzacualpa. It would be very difficult to get with an army from 
Utatlan to Tzacualpa in two days. 

[That is to say to the Vo/can de Agua of the map. From Alvarado’s 
own account it seems certain that Tecpan-Guatemala was his destina¬ 
tion. See author’s note, p. 187.] 
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being liable to be attacked in their turn. Alvarado routed 
this people, but most of them were able to escape by 
swimming. From thence he again proceeded, conquering 
the Indian tribes he met with, or bringing them into 
subjection by means of messengers, who, sometimes by 
threats, sometimes by promises of favour, contrived to 
secure the allegiance of the natives. Occasionally Al¬ 
varado was defeated in his encounters with the Indians, 
in consequence of the roughness of the ground, or the 
density of the woods where they took shelter. 1 Finding 
winter approach, he returned to his friendly Guatemalans, 
in whose country he founded the city of Santiago of 
Guatemala. It was in the month of July of the year 
1524, that the army arrived at a spot which the natives 
called Panchoy—meaning “great lake.” Not that there 
was any lake there, but the form of the ground, sur¬ 
rounded by mountains, suggested the idea of a lake. 2 
The soldiers were delighted with the beauty of this 
spot. The freshness of its foliage, the gentleness of its 
streams, the colour of its pastures, which seemed to them 
admirably adapted for cattle,—all these things allured 
them to choose this place. It would have been difficult, 
however, in the whole world, to have found a more 
dangerous site to build a town upon; but this was not 
yet suspected by the Spaniards, who, wearied by months 
of harassing warfare, found in this green plain something 
which must have reminded them of the most beautiful 
parts of Andalucia. The Mexican Indians who accom¬ 
panied the army called the spot Almolonca, which meant 
in their language “water-spring,” as there was a spring 
on the skirt of a neighbouring mountain of great height 

1 [The Indian successes were but trifling ; those of the Spaniards 
were more complete. On one occasion, after encountering a great 
army, Alvarado wrote to Cortes : “ So great was the slaughter that we 
made among them, that in a little while not one among them was left 
alive.” Kings were summoned to attend a Spanish military Court, 
and condemned, and their territories declared forfeited, for contumacy. 
Slaves were branded, women taken, and the country wantonly wasted ; 
it was a typical border raid. As for Alvarado, the evidence in his 
trial in 1529 shows him to have been a peculiarly hateful specimen of 
the Conquistador. See, also, Sir Arthur Helps, post, p. 264.] 

2 Perhaps the name of Panchoy commemorated the former state of 
the country. 
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and extent, 1 from which flowed many abundant rivulets. 
On this account the Spaniards called it Folcan de Agua , 
to distinguish it from another mountain close by, which 
they called Volcan de Fuego , as flames of fire continually 
came out of it. In the valley between these two sus¬ 
picious-looking mountains, only a league and a half 
asunder, Alvarado began to build his new town. Still 
it was but a temporary town, built of slight materials, 
and with no settled polity, any more than if it were 
an army in its tents and pavilions. 2 

On the 25th of the month, being the day of Santiago 
(St. James the Apostle), the patron saint of Spain, the 
whole army, dressed in the most splendid manner, being 
adorned with plumes of feathers, gold and jewels, went 
forth to hear the celebration of a solemn mass. Then 
they all called upon Santiago, and gave his name to the 
town; doing him this further honour, that they founded 
a church which they dedicated to his name. On that 
same day the alcaldes , the regidores, and the alguazils were 
appointed; and it may be remarked that, on the very first 
day of their coming into office, they did a thing which, in 
modern times, we should not deem very wise : they fixed 
the price of provisions. 8 

It was at this time that Alvarado heard of great cities, 
built of stone and mortar, further inland; and of one 
especially, about fifteen days’ journey from Guatemala, 
which was said to be as large as Mexico. This, I con¬ 
jecture, must have been Copan. To show the populous- 

1 “The Mexican Indians with the army called the place Almolonca , 
which means water-spring, from a very large one that they found 
flowing from the side of a mountain four leagues high, and eighteen in 
circumference, in which rose many other overflowing rivulets.”— 
Remesal, Hist, de Chiapa y Guatemala , lib. 1, cap. 2, p. 4. 

* It has been a question discussed by all the historians of Guatemala 
where the chief city of Guatemala was situated. Dissenting from every 
one of the reasons given by the historian Futntes, I yet agree with 
him in his conclusion that the Indian town of Guatemala was situated 
close to the town of the Spaniards, where the village of San Miguel 
Tzdcualpa now stands. Alvarado’s third letter to Cortes seems to me 
decisive upon this point. The word Tzacualpa means old town. 

8 A pig weighing thirty areldes was not to be sold for more than 
twenty pesos of gold ; and one of twenty-five areldes for seventeen 
pesos of gold. It may show the scarcity of provisions, that a year or 
two after, eggs were ordered to be sold at a golden real for each egg. 
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ness of this district, I cannot do better than cite 
Alvarado’s words, addressed to Cortes: — "From the 
city of Mexico to the point where I have come and 
conquered, there are four hundred leagues; and Your 
Honour may believe that this land is more settled and 
contains more people than all that Your Honour has 
hitherto governed .” 1 

The books of the Town-Council of Santiago—which 
were fortunately well kept from the foundation of the 
city, and are frequently referred to by Remesal—give 
many curious particulars respecting the habits and the 
legislation of the young settlement. The first inhabitants 
are all inscribed; and it may be noticed that, though the 
greatest part of them have two names, yet there are some 
with only one name—either a Christian or a surname,— 
who may fairly be conjectured to have been persons 
of very low rank and little breeding. It is painful to 
think of such men being suddenly transformed into great 
lords, for so we must consider each Spaniard to whom an 
encomienda of Indians was assigned. 

The infant town at first suffered greatly from the 
deficiency of competition amongst the artizans. The 
tailor demanded such prices, that it was said each move¬ 
ment of the needle might be reckoned at a real ; and the 
shoemaker demanded so much for his work, that though 
he gave other people leathern shoes, he himself, it was 
said, might go shod in silver. The Government soon 
took this matter in hand, and fixed the rate of prices. 
The artizans, not entirely baffled by the government 
regulations, resolved not to part with anything unless 
they were paid in gold or silver, which was not always 
forthcoming. This cause of vexation lasted for some 
time, until the Town-Council decided that the artizans 
should receive their payment in the current money of 
the country, such as linen, cocoa, and feathers . 2 

1 Otra Relation de P. Alvarado. Barcia, Hist., tom. i, p. 165. 

*“ Ordered them to take in payment the current money of the 
country, such as linen, cocoa, feathers, and other things of value.”— 
Remesal, Historia de la Provincia de Chiapa y Guatemala , lib. I, 
cap. 3. 





CHAPTER III 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE DOMINICAN AND FRANCISCAN ORDERS 

IN NEW SPAIN-LIFE OF DOMINGO DE BETANZOS-LETTERS 

OF THE FIRST BISHOPS 

T EAVING for a time the rising town of Guatemala, 
' where the inhabitants were so busy in considering 
their new possessions, discovering mines, making slaves, 
and breeding cattle—which multiplied in the most 
marvellous manner—that a year, we are told, passed 
almost without their perceiving it, we must turn to a 
greater subject even than the conquest of New Spain 
and Guatemala—namely, the spiritual occupation of these 
new countries. Hitherto, though there had generally 
been priests and chaplains in the invading armies (there 
was one in each of Alvarado’s expeditions), these men had 
been able to effect but little, in the dense mass of 
heathenism to which they had been opposed, beyond the 
mere destruction of idols and of temples. But when, in 
1522, news arrived in Spain of the conquest of Mexico, 
and when Cortes, who was a devout man, prayed in his 
letters to the Emperor to have religiosos sent out for 
converting the Indians, the matter was taken seriously 
in hand. It happened, too, that just about the time that 
these letters arrived, Antonio Montesino, already well 
known to the readers of this history, and Thomas Ortiz, 
Dominican monks of the convent in the Island of 
Hispaniola, were at the Court of Spain, probably engaged 
in some negotiation for the good of the Indians. 
Charles the Fifth was absent, having gone to Germany 
to receive the imperial crown. The Bishop of Burgos, 
as may be recollected, had recovered his power in the 
Council of the Indies, and he was cold about this business, 
as he would have been about anything that Cortes 
189 
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recommended, for the Bishop favoured Velazquez and 
disapproved of Cortes. 

Fortunately for the New World, this ungodly prelate 
died about this time ; 1 and the reader will remember 
that Garcia de Loaysa, a Dominican, Bishop of Osma and 
Confessor to the Emperor, was appointed President of the 
Council of the Indies, having really enjoyed the power 
attached to this office for some little time beforehand. 
It was then resolved by the Indian Council, that twelve 
Dominicans and twelve Franciscans should be sent to 
New Spain . 2 The prelate named for the twelve Fran¬ 
ciscans was Martin de Valencia. The prelate of the 
twelve Dominicans, with the title of Vicar-General, was 
Tomas Ortiz. It was arranged that Antonio Montesino 
should stay in the Island of Hispaniola, but his superiors 
gave him six monks of his Order, to found a convent in 
the Island of San Juan. The Emperor, or his officers 
acting in his name, provided all these monks with robes 
of serge, a material which they chose in order to make 
demonstration of their poverty. Charles also furnished 
them with all that was necessary for their voyage. The 
Franciscans and Dominicans were to go together, in order 
to show their brotherly feeling ; and they were all at San 
Lucar, ready to set sail, when a message came from the 
Bishop of Osma to Tomas Ortiz, requiring him to return 
to Court. A junta was about to be formed of learned and 
conscientious persons {de sciencia y consciencia) to discuss 
the question of Indian slavery; and the advice of Father 
Tomas, as a man of experience in the Indies, would be 
required. He was obliged to obey this command, and 
accordingly he delegated his authority of Vicar-General to 
Antonio Montesino, who was to convey the Dominican 
monks to the convent at San Domingo in Hispaniola, and 
there await Tomas Ortiz’s arrival. 

The Franciscans and Dominicans set sail together. 

1 August 2, 1524. 

3 [In May 1522 a Papal Bull authorized the mendicant friars to 
engage in the conversion of the natives, and three Franciscans of 
Flemish nationality went out in 1523. As they were not Spaniards, 
their work was ignored by most of the Spanish historians. See 
post, p. 191.3 
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The Dominicans were landed in Hispaniola; the 
Franciscans pursued their course to New Spain. They 
had a prosperous voyage; and, landing at Vera Cruz, 
took their way to Mexico, where they arrived two days 
before Whit-Sunday, in the year 1524. They were very 
well received by Cortes, whom they met on the road, 
as he was commencing his expedition to Honduras. 
Cortes, from his natural feelings of respect for these good 
men, and also from a desire to impress that respect upon 
his own men and upon the natives, knelt down before the 
Franciscan fathers, and kissed their robes in the most 
reverent manner. 1 The Indians, noticing the poverty- 
stricken appearance of the monks, uttered the word 
“ Motolinia , motolinia ,” meaning “poor,” an epithet that 
was immediately adopted by one of these Franciscan 
monks, Father Toribio Paredes de Benavente, who 
became very celebrated, 2 and was ever afterwards called 
Father Toribio Motolinia. 

These Franciscans, however, were not the first of their 
Order who had arrived in New Spain, though they were 
probably the first that were sent out officially. Two years 
previously, five Franciscans had come to New Spain, three 
of whom were Flemings. The two Spaniards died very 
soon ; the three Flemings survived to welcome their 
brethren ; and one of them, Peter of Ghent, became, as 
we shall hereafter see, one of the most useful and dis¬ 
tinguished men in the community. 

To return to the Dominicans. The business for which 
Tomas Ortiz had been summoned to Court was not settled 
speedily; and, indeed, he was detained 8 during the whole 

1 [Subsequently Cortes permitted himself to be flogged by the friars 
as a punishment for absence from mass; after such an example the 
Indian lords could not rebel against the same discipline.] 

a He wrote a work, of whicn the following is the title:— “Fr. 
Toribio de Benavente, 6 Motolinia, Franciscano, de las Cos - 
tumbres de los Ittdios , en Latin, MS. Otro Libro he visto de este 
Autor, cuio Titulo es: Relacion de las Cos as, Idolatrias , Kit os, i 
Ceremonias de la Nueva-Espaila, MS. fol.” Pinelo, Epitome de la 
Bibliotheca Occidental, Titulo 17. Historias de los Indios Occiden- 
tales, p, 711, Madrid, 1738. This Relacion is, probably, the letter 
before referred to, which is to be found in Sir Thomas Phillipps’s 
library. 

* From another and a very truthful source we leam what counsel 
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of the year 1525. It was about this time that the 
Licentiate, Luis Ponce de Leon, was appointed to take 
a residencia of Cortes. The Vicar of the Dominicans 
thought that it would be advisable for him and his 
brethren to accompany the Licentiate. They accordingly 
embarked together on the 2nd of February 1526. Tomas 
Ortiz had with him seven Dominican monks. When he 
arrived at San Domingo, he found that three of his monks 
there were dead, and that, amongst the survivors, the 
ardour for going to New Spain had grown somewhat cool, 
by reason of the rumours which had reached them of the 
confusion which prevailed in the government of that 
country. Still, however, they resolved to prosecute their 
original intention ; and setting sail at the end of May, and 
having a passage which was very swift for those times, 
they arrived in nineteen days at Vera Cruz. Making their 
way slowly from thence, they arrived at Mexico some day 
in July of that year. They, too, were very well received 
by the whole city, and found hospitable entertainment 
in the Franciscan monastery ruled over by Martin de 
Valencia. 

the monks gave when consulted by Charles’s ministers for Indian 
affairs. 

“ But hear that which, among us, is under consideration. Of the 
liberty of the Indians, about which various are the opinions for a long 
time discussed. The laws of Nature and of the Pontiffs will that the 
human race may be entirely free. The Imperial rights to be safe¬ 
guarded. Somewhat is found of contrary custom. By long experience 
it is judged that they are slaves and not free, because they are by nature 
inclined to abominable vices, and they forthwith return to their detest¬ 
able errors for want of leaders and guardians. We have taken counsel 
more fully with the Dominicans and the barefooted Franciscans, a long 
time settlers in those parts, about what they think should be done. 
They have confirmed about the affair that nothing would be more 
harmful than that they should be left free. More both as to this and 
what they shall report as to particulars. Enough for the present. 
Farewell. Ex Mantua Carpent^na [Madrid] viii. Calendas Martii, 
m.d.xxv.” —P. Martyr, Epist ., lib. xxxviii, ep. 8o6. 

It is to be noticed here, that the Dominicans and the Franciscans 
were then of the same mind, and, apparently, adverse to the liberty 
of the Indians. The monks still remembered, and drew the most 
unjust conclusions from, those fatal proceedings on the coast of 
Cumani, which had ended in the destruction of the Franciscan and 
Dominican monasteries, and the ruin of Las Casas’s scheme of 
colonization. 
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The arrival of these communities is one of the most 
important events that took place in that part of the world. 
The clergy, everywhere powerful in that age, were doubly 
so in a newly-discovered country, where they would 
naturally take a much larger part in human affairs than 
they did even at home. Here, in the Indies, they not 
only taught spiritual things, but temporal also. They con¬ 
verted, they civilized, they governed ; they were priests, 
missionaries, schoolmasters, kings. It is allowed even by 
Las Casas, that Mexico presented a favourable appearance 
as regards the conquered races,—more favourable, at least, 
than the other dominions of Spain in the Indies. 1 A 
considerable share in the credit of this good work must 
be given to the unwearied labours of the Franciscan 
and Dominican monks. 2 That the missionary spirit in 
that age was so potent and so successful as it was, must 
in some measure be attributed to the intense belief 
which the missionaries entertained of the advantage to be 
derived from outward communion of the most ordinary 
kind. Each priest thought that every Indian he baptized 
was, so far, a rescued soul ; and the number of such con¬ 
versions, however rudely made, was held to be a credit 
to the converter, to his convent, to his Order, to his 
Church. This opinion, however, would not alone have 
caused the rapid progress of these missionaries, had there 
not been to back it the utmost self-devotion, supreme 
self-negation, and also considerable skill in their modes of 
procedure. 

As it will be very desirable for any one who wishes to 
understand this history, to enter into the nature and 
feelings of the founders of the various convents which 
afterwards exercised so large an influence on the life of the 
Spanish colonists and their Indians, I will give some 

1 u Although in some parts the cruelties are fiercer and more abomin¬ 
able than in others, Mexico and the neighbouring territory is a little 
less bad, where at least they do not dare to practise such things 
publicly, because there, and nowhere else, there is some justice— 
although very little, because there also the Indians are killed by the 
hellish tributes.”— Las Casas, Brevlssxma Relacum dc la Destruycion 
<U las Indias , p. 49. Sevilla, 1552. 

*[The old rivalry between the Franciscans and Dominicans soon 
broke out. But see authors note, ante p. 160.] 


III. N 
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account of the principal monks upon whom rested the 
great enterprize of Christianizing what part had then been 
discovered of the New World. 

It will be right to begin with the Franciscans, who, as 
we have seen, were the first monks who entered Mexico. 
Martin de Valencia, the head of the Order of Saint 
Francis, was a monk who, in early life, had intended, from 
his love of solitude and contemplation, to become a 
Carthusian. He afterwards gave up this intention, but 
entered into a Franciscan convent in a very retired situa¬ 
tion. There he suffered terrible perturbations, apprehen¬ 
sions, and imaginations, “ concerning the things of our 
sacred Faith.” 1 In the end, however, he came out 
victoriously from all these troubles and dangers, and was 
suddenly struck with a great wish to convert the infidels. 
To go and preach in Africa was what he longed for most. 
This wish was not granted, but he rose in his Order until 
he became Provincial of the province of San Gabriel. It 
is mentioned, as an instance of his humility at this time of 
his life, that, going to his own country to see his relations 
when he had arrived at the town where they lived, he 
began to consider with himself, what cause it was that had 
brought him there, and imagining that it was a mere 
worldly one, he resolved to mortify and humiliate him¬ 
self ; whereupon, divesting himself of his upper garments 
he put a cord about his neck, and bade his companion 
drag him by it through the streets where his relations 
lived, as if he were a common malefactor. Having gone 
through this humiliation, and without having seen 
or spoken to any of his relations, he returned to his 
convent. 

When he arrived in Mexico, he maintained the most 
rigid mode of life. He went barefoot, with a poor and 
tom robe, bearing his wallet and his cloak on his own 
shoulders, without permitting even an Indian to assist in 
canying them. In this fashion he used to visit the con- 

1 “There he acquired great heavenly consolations; and also suffered 
terrible perturbations, apprehensions, and imaginations, inspired by the 
Evil One, about the things of our sacred Faith, with which this mortal 
enemy of the saintly continually worked upon him.”— Alonso Fit* 
nandkz, Htstaria Edcsiastua de Nuestros (tempos f lib. I, cap, 12. 
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vents under his jurisdiction. Being already an old man 
when he arrived in Mexico, he could not learn the lan¬ 
guage with the same facility as his companions; so that 
what he most devoted himself to, was teaching the little 
Indian boys to read Spanish. Besides, he bethought him 
that they would become the teachers of their parents. 
After the “ canonical hours,” 1 he sang hymns with the 
little children, and, as we are told, did great good in the 
Indian villages where he resided. The love of solitude, 
which so beset him in his youth, had not quitted him in 
his old age, and he used occasionally to retire to an 
oratory on a mountain, where he might enjoy the most 
profound contemplation. 

Francisco de Soto was the next man in that Order who 
attained to high estimation amongst his brethren. He 
was a man of singular piety, who afterwards refused the 
bishopric of Mexico. The next was Tonbio Motolinia, 
before mentioned. He devoted himself to teaching, cate¬ 
chising, and baptizing the Indians ; and it is said that he 
baptized no less than four hundred thousand of them. 

But among the Franciscans, the man who perhaps did 
most service, was Peter of Ghent, 2 a Flemish lay brother, 
who, in his humility, never would be anything but a lay 
brother. He was the first who taught the Mexicans to 
read, to write, to sing, and to play upon musical instru¬ 
ments. He contrived to get a large school built, where 
he not only had his pupils taught to read and to write, but 
also to paint, to make ornamental work in stone, 3 and to 
employ themselves in other arts. He was well acquainted 
witn the Mexican language, and would preach, when there 
was no priest to undertake that office. It is said that he 

'This means, I am told, after his “ office” for the day had been 
read ; and does not allude to the tune of day. 

* M Father Peter of Ghent, who was said to be a natural son of the 
Emperor Charles V.”— Humboldi, Essai Politique sur le Royaunu 
<k la Nouvelle-Espagne, tom. 2 m# , liv. 3, chap. 8, p. 145. Paris, 1811. 

This is a mistake. Peter of Ghent was as old as the Emperor, if not 
older. If he was any relation to that prince, he must have been his 
brother. 

1 Those who have marked the elaborate stone-work in Ghent which 
Brother Peter must have been familiar with in his youth, will under* 
stand how the good man came to teach his pupils this art. 
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instituted cofradias among the Indians, 1 Many idols and 
temples owed their destruction to him, and many churches 
their building. He spent a long life—no less than fifty 
years—in such labours, and was greatly beloved by the 
Indians, amongst whom he must have had thousands of 
pupils. The successor of Zumarraga one day generously 
exclaimed, “ I am not the Archbishop of Mexico, but 
brother Peter of Ghent is.” The poor man was much 
distressed by a hungry desire, urged upon him by the Evil 
One, as his biographer tells us, to return to Europe, and to 
see his pleasant Flanders again ; but at last, “ with the 
help of God, he freed himself from this importunate 
temptation.” 2 I hardly know a more touching thing to 
consider than this innocent, devoted man, after years of 
school-labour, giving up the one wish of his heart—to see 
his picturesque and beautiful native town once more, and 
to be again listening to that language, which, learn how¬ 
ever many we may, is the language of our heart, that which 
we learned in our infancy. 

Having said thus much of some of the eminent 
Franciscans, I proceed to give an account of the life of 
Domingo de Betanzos, who soon became the chief man of 
his Order in New Spain ; for, out of the twelve Dominicans, 
five died from the effects of the climate in less than a year, 
and four others, amongst whom was the Vicar Tomas Ortiz, 
became so ill, that they were obliged to return to Europe. 
Domingo de Betanzos was thus left, with two of his 
brethren, as the sole representatives of the Dominican 
Order in New Spain. 

Domingo de Betanzos was bom in the town of Leon, of 

1 Alonso Fernandez, Historia EcUsidstica , lib. i, cap. 13. It 
is probable that these cofradias were confraternities, lay associations 
for prayer and good works, similar to those existing at the present day, 
of St. Vincent ae Paul and others. 

* “ It is told of the second bishop and first archbishop, Father 
Alonso de Montufar, of the Order of St. Dominic, that he said one 
day, * I am not the Archbishop of Mexico, but brother Peter of Ghent 
is/ This servant of God was much tempted by the Evil One to leave 
his fruitful ministry and return to his native country, which waa 
Flanders. By the help of God he freed himself from this importunate 
temptation.” — Alonso Fernandez, Historia Eclesidstica , Ub. I, 
cap. 13. 
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rich parents, in or about the year I486, and was baptized 
as Francisco de Betanzos. He was carefully brought up, 
and sent to study at the University of Salamanca, where, 
having passed through his course with much credit, he 
took the degree of licentiate in civil law. He was a 
grave, good, virtuous youth, whose only pleasure seems to 
have been in the friendship of a young man of similar 
character, named Pedro de Aconada. These youths al¬ 
ways went to the schools together, as if they had been 
brothers. They had rooms together; they visited the 
hospital and comforted the sick in company ; they fed the 
poor in their own lodgings, and would sometimes give up 
their own beds to them, sleeping, themselves, upon mats 
or on the table. The conduct of these young men soon 
began to be talked about in Salamanca, a kind of publicity 
which was very odious to Francisco de Betanzos. “ It 
seems to me, my brother/* he said to Pedro, “ that even 
the little service that we do Our Lord in this city cannot 
be continued without the danger of vain-glory seizing 
upon us, and I myself have not force to wait the attack of 
such an astute enemy as vain-glory ! ” He then declared 
that he wished to lead a solitary life—that he thought his 
friend wished to do so too, but not with such a fixed 
resolution as his own—that he therefore would go alone to 
seek a place of retirement, and would afterwards return to 
his friend. Pedro de Aconada assented to this proposal. 

In order to lead the life of a hermit, it was necessary to 
get the permission of the Pope. Accordingly, Francisco 
de Betanzos commenced his pilgrimage to Rome, begging 
his way thither, which, as his biographer remarks, was no 
slight work for a man accustomed to spend money and 
to command service. In his way to Rome, he came to 
the celebrated monastery of Montserrat, near Barcelona, 
and was nearly becoming a monk there. Recollecting, 
however, that this was not the solitary life he had 
promised to himself, and that if he adopted it, he would 
not be able to return to his friend at Salamanca, he pro¬ 
ceeded on his way to Rome, where he soon procured the 
permission he sought for. From thence he went to Naples, 
where he heard of a desert island, not far from that city, 
in which he would be able to find a hermit's retreat. 
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Delighted at this news, he passed over to the island, saw 
the two or three other hermits who were there, and chose 
a solitary cell for himself. This island was the barren, 
little, crescent-shaped rock called Ponza (the Roman 
Pontia), thirty-five miles distant from Gaeta; whence, on 
clear days, may be seen Pandataria, the enforced retreat of 
Julia the dissolute daughter of Augustus, and of Octavia, 
the doomed wife of Nero. There Betanzos took up his 
abode, devoting the principal part of his time to prayer 
and meditation, though spending some hours each day in 
study. In order to support himself, he had to cultivate a 
little garden,—a labour which must have been the chief 
means of securing these poor hermits from insanity. His 
cell was a miserable subterranean cave, from the roof of 
which the water slightly oozed out during the greater part 
of the year. But, as his biographer says, the drops of 
water could not disgust him with his cell, though this 
perpetual dripping is one of those things w hich Solomon 
accounts sufficient to make a man quit his house. The 
Devil, who, in these lives of the saints, always makes a 
considerable figure, endeavoured to render Francisco dis¬ 
contented with his miserable abode, reminding him of his 
good lodgings at Salamanca, and in the most subtle man¬ 
ner suggesting to him that people would say he was mad. 
Upon this, the biographer makes a remark of shrewd 
common-sense. “ Here,” he says, “ may be seen how far 
the foot-tracks of the Demon went, in thus maliciously 
suggesting to the saint what would be said of him; for 
this is one of the most active and diligent agents which 
the Evil One has in all his realm of sinful motives." 1 
Meanwhile the saint continued to read on in his book of 
collations of the fathers, and would not listen to the 
suggestions of the Devil. Poor youth! though he was 
only five-and-twenty years old, he became perfectly grey, 
while living in this wretched hole. At last some fishermen, 
who were accustomed every year to visit the hermits, and 
to bring them little presents, paid a visit to the new 
hermit, and, horrified at the state in which they found 

1 Augustin Davila Padilla, Histona de la Fundaciony Disaersv 
di la Provincia de Santiago de Mlxico, lib. i, cap. 4. Brusselas, 
1625 . 
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him, persuaded him to occupy a cell in another part of the 
island, where he would be more sheltered. 

Meanwhile, Pedro de Aconada, who had waited im¬ 
patiently for some tidings of his friend, and had received 
none, entered the Dominican monastery of San Estevan, 
in Salamanca. 

Francisco de Betanzos at last bethought him of return¬ 
ing to his companion, of whose change of life he knew 
nothing. On his way to Salamanca, he passed through his 
own city of Leon, where his rich parents were residing. 
There, as he was about to knock at the door of his father s 
house, his father came out on horseback, accompanied by 
his servants. The son recognized the father; but, as 
might be expected, the father did not recognize his son. 

“ For the love of Jesus Christ, give some charity to this 
poor stranger,’' said Francisco de Betanzos; but his father 
seeing that the man who asked him alms was grey, yet 
that he appeared quite capable of work, said, with a loud 
voice, “ It would be far better for you to seek an employer, 
and to work, than to go about in the idleness of this 
vagabond life”; and when the master had passed on, the 
servants were not slow to improve upon his comments. 

Pursuing the route to Salamanca, Betanzos was seized 
upon by the alcalde of a town through which he passed, 
as a fit person, from his miserable appearance, to be an 
executioner; but he contrived to escape before he had to 
perform any of the duties of the office. In the course of 
the same journey, he came to a town where dwelt & 
prosperous licentiate, whom he and his friend Aconada 
had often assisted when this man was a poor fellow-student 
of theirs at college. The lawyer did not recognize his 
former patron. He declined to give Betanzos any alms, 
but pressed good advice upon him with much vehemence. 
The saint, without making himself known, proceeded on 
his way. When he arrived at Salamanca, he found that 
his friend, Pedro de Aconada, had entered the Monastery 
of San Estevan, in that city. On learning this intelli¬ 
gence, Betanzos felt a strong inclination to return to his 
cave, and finish his life there, without making himself 
known in Salamanca. Still he wished to see his friend 
once more; and so one day he went to the convent at the 
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hour they were wont to give out food to the poor, and 
took his place amongst them. The brother, whose duty 
it was to administer this charity, saw that there was a 
difference between Betanzos and the other poor men. 
Studying his countenance attentively, he came to recollect 
who he was, having often seen and talked with him when 
he was a student. The monk said nothing, but went back 
into the convent; and, when he was amongst his brethren, 
exclaimed, “ Betanzos! Betanzos is at the porter's lodge 
with the poor! ” Pedro de Aconada and the rest of the 
brothers rushed out to see: they embraced the stranger, 
and welcomed him with the utmost joy; re-clothed him 
and comforted him; and then sat down, with all the 
delight of solitary men, to hear some news. He told them 
of his journeys, and of his residence as a hermit in the 
desert island, from whence he said he had returned only 
that he might bring his friend to enjoy the same kind of 
life. A cell was given him in the monastery for a few days. 
The two friends had frequent talk together. Each magni¬ 
fied the profession he had taken up. Pedro de Aconada 
contended that a life spent in the obedience which a 
community requires was more serviceable to God than a 
life spent in solitude. Betanzos replied by alleging the 
sanctity of several of the great hermits, and, amongst the 
others, of his favourite saint, Mary Magdalen. To this 
Aconada well replied, “ Nothing is so valuable in the 
esteem of a man as liberty. Now the solitary does what 
he likes in the desert, but he who is one of a community 
lives by the will of another, having resigned his own. ’ 
After other arguments, he concluded by a quotation from 
“the Angelic Doctor," 1 who says that, although a solitary 
life is more perfect for those who are already in the way 
of perfection, yet, for those who are but beginners, the 
life of obedience in a community is better. The humility 

1 St Thomas Aquinas. The following is probably the passage 
referred to 14 In the third place the observance of obedience is 
necessary; those who are deficient need to be practised according to 
the direction of others until they reach excellence. But those already 
perfected are sufficiently moved by the spirit of God to suitable observ¬ 
ance, so that they do not need to obey others, for obedience lies in the 
preparation of the soul.”— Summa , Secunda Secunda , qurest. x88, art* 
o, p. 401. Antwerpise, 1624. 
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of Betanzos would not allow any other reply than that of 
owning that he was defeated in the controversy, and that 
he was willing to enter into the monastery of San Estevan, 
if the brethren would receive him. They did so with joy, 
and the conventual name of Domingo was given to him. 

In the year 1510, before Brother Domingo had become 
a monk, Pedro de Cdrdova, Antonio Montesino, and other 
Dominicans from the monastery of San Estevan, had gone 
to St. Domingo in Hispaniola. The monks in the Indies 
kept up a correspondence with their brethren at Salamanca. 
Brother Domingo’s active soul was soon inspired with a 
wish to partake the labours of his brethren in foreign 
parts; and, gaining permission for this journey, he set off 
for the Indies, accompanied by a lay brother. His friend 
Aconada did not accompany him, but was one of those 
Dominicans who went out from the monastery of San 
Estevan, a religious house full of life for good works of all 
kinds, 1 to found a convent at Talavera—one of those which 
have no lands of their own, but where the brotherhood 
must live on charitable donations. So the friends now 
parted once more, never to see one another again, I fear, 
in this life. It was in the year 1514 that Betanzos arrived 
at the Dominican monastery in Hispaniola. There he must 
have been present at the various events which have been 
narrated as having occurred in that monastery. He must 
have listened to, and no doubt applauded, the bold sermon 
of Antonio Montesino. He must have signed the Declara¬ 
tion which the Dominicans sent to Spain on that occasion; 
and we know' that he was the person who principally per¬ 
suaded Las Casas to enter the monastic life, and became, 
as it were, the spiritual father of that celebrated man. He 
had afterwards been brought by Tomas Ortiz to Mexico, 
in the year 1526; and now, by the accident of the 
numerous deaths, which have before been mentioned, 
had become the principal Dominican in New Spain. It 
seems that other persons were not unwilling to enter the 
monastic Orders, and that many came to his convent for 
that purpose, but he was the only priest that was left, and 

1 Davila Padilla, Hist, de la Provincia de Santiago de M£xico % 
lib. i, cap. 5 . 
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was in great fear lest he should be taken from them by 
death, and they should be left without a pastor. 

The extreme attention which these Orders, on their first 
establishment in the Indies, gave to the precepts of their 
founders may be seen in the mode of life adopted in the 
Dominican convent of which Betanzos was the head. The 
dress of the monks was a linen tunic, over which came a 
coarse serge robe. Even these miserable clothes were not 
to be washed unless the prelate gave permission. The 
furniture of the cell corresponded with the poverty of the 
dress. The bedding consisted of a mat and two blankets. 
The pillow was nothing more than the outer garment which 
the monks used by day, rolled up into the form of a pillow. 
It was profanity (such are the words) to imagine that any 
ornament was to be permitted in the cell, or any table¬ 
cloth upon the table, or any curtain in the doorway, or 
any blind at the window. The food was of the poorest 
description. The refection on the fast days, which ex¬ 
tended over seven months in the year, and all the Fridays, 
was only a bit of bread ; and on the days of the fasts of 
the Church, the only thing put on the table was a jar 
of water . 1 Very rarely they had some fish. “ In the time 
of the sainted Betanzos,” his biographer says, “it was a 
certain specific 2 for a brother to receive a ration of eggs, 
which was only given in cases of illness/’ To eat at all 
in the houses of laymen, or, indeed, anywhere but in the 
refectory, was a forbidden thing to a monk. In all their 
journeys they were obliged to go on foot. The principal 
ecclesiastics and the aged adapted themselves as rigorously 
to this rule as the youngest monk ; and we shall hereafter 
find that even an aged bishop would make the rounds of 
his diocese on foot. It may easily be imagined that men 
so versed in self-denial would be ready and able to embrace 
the sternest duties of a missionary life. 

The Dominican community were not, however, first 
called on to busy themselves in spiritual matters, but |o 
compose the differences of the official men by whom they 

1 Davila Padilla, Hist, de la Provineta de Santiago de Aflxtco, 
lib. i, cap. ii. 

* Ibid. 
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were surrounded. It was in the company of Ponce de 
Leon that the Dominicans had come, but it is probable 
that they never saw him after they parted from him at 
Santa Cruz, for he died, as has been mentioned, in a few 
days after his arrival in the city of Mexico. Dying, he 
gave his wand to Marcos de Aguilar, an old and ailing 
man, who did not live many months, and who, on his 
death-bed, passed the wand of office to the treasurer, 
Alonso de Estrada. The partisans of Cortes wished that 
he should take a share in the government, but Cortes 
prudently refused; for, as th^fude soldier, Bernal Diaz, 
says, “ he did not choose to play any more upon that 
key.” 1 Estrada banished Cortes, for reasons which are 
given at large in another part of this history, and here¬ 
upon it was that the Dominicans came in as peace-makers, 
in which capacity Tomas Ortiz and Domingo de Betanzos 
distinguished themselves especially. It was then that the 
effects of the climate began to tell upon the Dominican 
monks, that a large proportion of them died almost im¬ 
mediately, that others were on the high road to death, 
and that Domingo de Betanzos, already inured to the 
climate by his life in Hispaniola, was the only priest left 
in the community. He was, moreover, Inquisitor in New 
Spain, but I do not find that he did anything in this 
office. 

Domingo de Betanzos was not, however, long left in 
comparative solitude, for there came from Spain, in the 
year 1528, seven Dominican brothers, with a vicar at their 
head, a celebrated man and a very learned preacher, whose 
name was Vicente de Santa Maria. Indeed, there was a 
perfect fury for missionary under bikings, when the news 
of the harvest that was to be reaped in New Spain per¬ 
vaded the old kingdom. It was in vain that, at the same 
time, the difficulties and dangers of the voyage, the in¬ 
salubrity of the climate for new-comers, or the rude nature 
and habits of the Spanish colonists were bruited about. 
The prelates saw with astonishment, and not a little dis¬ 
may, that this wild desire for going to the Indies seized 
not upon the younger members only, but upon grave and 
ancient men in their communities, men exercised in honour- 
1 Bernal Diaz, cap. 193. 
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able offices, punctual in the choir, constant in prayer, learned 
men, masters in theology. 1 The heads of monastic estab¬ 
lishments could not bear to see such persons quitting their 
spheres of usefulness, and rushing wildly into foreign parts. 
It is not difficult, however, to understand the feelings of 
these old men, and to appreciate their longing, after a 
life of routine, to find something worthy to do on behalf 
of others, and (since mere human inducements will twine 
themselves round the highest motives) something new to 
see and to apprehend. The prelates 2 felt it their duty to 
put a stop to this flood of emigration ; but their efforts in 
that direction did not at all suit the views of the Emperor, 
who wrote upon the subject to Sylvestro de Ferrara, the 
General of the Order of St. Dominic, residing at Rome. 
The General, coinciding with the Emperor, issued letters 
patent, ordering “ that no one should dissuade, hinder, or 
prohibit any of the Order from passing to the Indies to 
preach and teach the Faith to the natives, a duty very suit¬ 
able for that religious body which has the eminent name of 
‘ preachers.* ” “This gate being opened, which for some 
appeared the gate of heaven,” the Dominican monks hast¬ 
ened to avail themselves of the opportunity; but of the 
many who offered themselves for this service, only forty 
were chosen at first. Of these, twenty were sent about 
the year 1528, with the indefatigable Antonio de Montesino, 
to the province of Venezuela, where Charles had agreed to 
give a large tract of country to certain Germans of the town 
of Augsburg. Nothing could be more unfortunate for the 
natives than this grant. For many years the country was 

1 “ With the news that came every day to Spain of the many nations 
of those parts, and how new ones were continually being discovered, 
the Lora disposed the mmds of many saintly men belonging to the 
glorious order of St. Dominic that they should freely offer themselves 
to leave their native towns, provinces, and religious homes, to go to 
the Indies to teach. . . . These good and worthy desires seized grave 
and elderly Fathers of wisdom and prudence, old m the practice of the 
honourable offices of Divine Service, reverenced in their communities, 
punctual in the choir, constant in prayer, learned men, masters in 
theology, and examples to youth, because at first only men of this kind 
went to the Indies.— Rrmesal, lib. i, cap. 17. 

1 The word prelate had not the limited sense in Spain which it has 
with us. The head of any body of monks or ecclesiastics might be 
called a prelate. 
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desolated by these Germans. There appears to have been 
something like official authority for saying that they made 
and sold a million of slaves. 1 Nothing more of Antonio 
Montesino is known than what may be gathered from a 
short note in the margin of the registry of his profession 
in the monastery of San Estevan at Salamanca, which says, 
w Obiit martyr in Indiis .” 

Tomas Ortiz was persuaded to go with the other twenty 
monks to Santa Martha, in company with a certain Captain 
Garcia de Lerma, who was to be the governor of that 

f rovince. Ortiz received the office of Protector of the 
ndians, and afterwards, in 1529, the bishopric of Santa 
Martha; and thus it was that he did not resume his office 
ot Vicar of the seven Dominicans that came to Father 
Betanzos. Lerma’s expedition was nearly as deplorable as 
that of the Germans. Ortiz, an unwearied defender of the 
Indians, must have suffered and laboured much, and he died 
in two years after his appointment as a bishop. 

In any account of the early Church in the Indies, the 
appointment of the first bishops must be duly recorded. 
Julian Garces, a very learned man and an elegant Latin 
writer, 2 was the first bishop of the see that was first erected 
in New Spain—namely, that of Los Angeles, in Tlascala. 8 
He was appointed in 1522, being then seventy years old. 
The first bishop of the city of Mexico was Juan de Zumar- 
r&ga. He had been guardian of a convent near to Valla¬ 
dolid, called the Convent of Abroxo, in which the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth used to make an occasional “retreat,” 
and he was appointed bishop by the Emperor, in the year 
1527. These two bishops were great defenders of the 

1 Remes&l, quoting Las Casas, says: “All these things were 
proved by many witnesses through the Fiscal of the Council of the 
Indies. It was proved that they had robbed the King of more than 
3 , 000,000 Castellanos of gold, and had taken away more than i,000,000 
Indians from the province to sell them elsewhere, without having any 
better justification for making slaves of them than their perverse, blind, 
and obstinate determination to satisfy their insatiable thirst for money.” 
—R&MKSAL, Hist, de Chiapa y Guatemala , lib. I, cap. 17. 

* Gil Gonzalez Davila, Teatro Eclesidstico de la Primitiva 
Iglesta de las Indias OccicUntales y tom. 1, p. 80. Madrid, 1649. 

* [His first see was that of Cozumel and Yucatan in 1519, to which 
he was appointed by Bishop Fonseca, to whom he was confessor. In 
1526 this was extended as in the text.] 
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Indians. It has already been seen how much the Bishop 
of Mexico dared and suffered on behalf of the natives, when 
resisting the tyranny of the first Audiencia. The Bishop 
was an especial friend of Domingo de Betanzos; and, 
indeed, it appears that in the early life of the Church in 
the Indies, the heads of the different Orders and the 
bishops were so occupied by the pressure of great duties, 
that they were lifted above all those small disputes to 
which in other instances we have seen the most pious men 
not superior. 

It happens that two important letters remain, one written 
by each of these prelates, giving an account of the conver¬ 
sions in their respective dioceses. The letter of the Bishop 
of Mexico bears date the 12th of June 1531, and was 
addressed to a general Chapter of the Franciscan Order, 
held at Toulouse. The letter of the Bishop of Tlascala 
was addressed to Pope Paul the Third. 1 From both these 
letters, joined to some information which is to be gained 
from the acts of the first council held in the Indies, under 
the presidency of Martin de Valencia, the Pope’s Legate, 
we are able to form something like a complete picture of 
the state of this early Church in relation to the Indians. 

The Bishop of Mexico informs his Order that more than 
ten times one hundred thousand Indians have been baptized 
by their Order in the Indies, 2 five hundred temples have 
been thrown down, and twenty thousand idols broken in 
pieces, or burnt. 3 In place of these temples have arisen 
churches, oratories, and hermitages. But, as the good 
Bishop says, that which causes more admiration is, that, 
whereas they were accustomed each year in this city of 
Mexico to sacrifice to idols more than twenty thousand 
hearts of young men and young women, now all those 

* 1 I have not been able to ascertain the exact date, which is not 

given in the body of the letter. Paul III. was elected in 1534; the 
date of the letter must therefore be after that, and before 1537, when 
the brief was issued. 

* [Peter of Ghent claimed to have baptized 200,000 persons. Many 
Indians were baptized as often as they could obtain the rite, as they 
thought the process was pleasing to their conquerors; most combined 
worship of the ancient idols with reverence for the new saints.] 

1 [Zumarraga destroyed all the native MSS., records, and monu* 
ments, that he and his friars could find. ] 
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hearts are offered up, with innumerable sacrifices of praise, 
not to the Devil, but to the Most High God. 

Both bishops are loud in the praise of the Indian children. 
The Bishop of Mexico says, that they fast very precisely, 
and pray fervently; that most of the children, as also 
others of riper age, can read, write, and sing very well. 
They rise at midnight to matins, and go through the office 
of “Our Lady.” The Bishop of Tlascala, speaking of the 
children in his diocese, says, that they not only imbibe, 
but exhaust the Christian doctrines, 1 and the learned 
Bishop draws largely upon his knowledge of Latin ad¬ 
jectives, to give His Holiness a notion of the goodness of 
these little Indian boys. 

Both of the bishops speak of the singular intelligence of 
the children, and the Tlascalan prelate says, that it has 
often occurred to him to consider, whether their wonderful 
temperance (mira in cibo simp/icitas) has not something to do 
with their intelligence. He confirms his reverend brother 
as to the skill in music of the children, and says that they so 
thoroughly master all kinds of church music, that there is 
not much need of foreign musicians. 2 

The Bishop of Tlascala’s letter is written with a con¬ 
troversial purpose; to refute, as he says, “ that most vain 
opinion ” of those who say that the Indians are incapable 
of being brought into the bosom of the Church. But who, 
he asks, will have “ the impudent mind and hardened fore¬ 
head ” to assert these men to be incapable of the Faith, 
whom we find to be most capable of mastering the 
mechanical arts ? 3 

1 Concilios Provinciates 1° y 2 do cclebrados eti la Ciudad de MJxit 0 
(edited by F. A. Lorrnzana), tom. 1, p. 16. Mexico, 1769. There 
is also a copy of the Bishop of Tlascala’s letter in Davila Padilla, 
p. 133* 

* “But at present church music, organ playing, harmony, and 
rhythm, are so completely and perfectly known by them that foreign 
musicians arc not greatly needed. ” — Concilios Provinciates de Mexico, 
F. A. Lorrnzana, tom. i, p. 17. 

8 Of the delicate work of the Mexican Indians, of their skill in 
design, and of the goodness of their memories, the following extract 
from a letter of a Franciscan monk in Mexico to his brethren at 
Bologna gives a good account:— 

“They had no written characters, nor could they paint; but they 
had excellent memories, and they made beautiful objects with the 
feathers of various creatures and with stone. At present they paint 
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It is a point with both bishops, but more especially with 
the Tlascalan prelate, to show that the Indians enter into 
the spirit of uie Confessional. The learned Bishop gives 
numerous instances of their intelligence in this respect; 
and, to show their apprehension of sacred things, he 
mentions how an Indian had asked whether he ought to 
continue praying while mass was going on, or to cease 
with his private prayers, and pay more attention then to 
the divine words. 1 He also mentions that they would 
repeat over again with a dove-like simplicity things which 
they had once confessed, but which they had not thor¬ 
oughly explained before, or which at least had not been 
understood by the confessors. The views of the Indians, 
previously to the introduction of Christianity amongst them, 
were such as to favour the practice of confession. In the 
province of Guatemala, if, in travelling, they met a panther, 
they would commence confessing their sins to him ; and if 
many of them were journeying in company together, they 
would sit down, declaring that the panther was the sin of 
some one of them, and that the sinner should be slain by 
their hands. 2 They also considered diseases to be signs of 
sin ; and when an acute distemper seized them, they would 
commence confessing old sins of ten or twenty years ago, 
holding this to be their principal medicine. It is easy to 
see how readily they would adopt the system of frequent 
confession as prescribed by the Church of Rome. As 
regards polygamy, it seems almost miraculous to the 
Bishop of Tlascala with what ease the priests had been 
able to put down that, and to make the Indians con¬ 
tented with one wife. 

better than you do, and they make various figures of samts with these 
feathers. I have seen two of them which some fathers are taking with 
them to Rome to the most holy Pope Paul; they are more beautiful 
than if they were made of gold or silver. The Indians are sending two 
boxes full of precious stones at the same time, and also two very 
beautiful spalere for the Pope.” 

La Letttra mandata dal R. Padre frate Francesco da Bologna 
dal India over nova Spagna et della Cit tit di Mexico al R. P, frate 
Clemente da Monelia , 6 ° ct tutti li Venerandt padri di essa provincia . 
Tradotta in vulgare da uno frate dil prefato ordine di minori dosser • 
vansa . Bologna, s. d. 

1 Concilios Provinciates de Mexico , F. A. Lorbnzana, tom. I, p. 25* 

1 Alonzo Fernandez, Hist . Ecles., lib. 1, cap. 41. 
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Touching the aptitude of the Indians for confession, 
which indeed was no new 1 thing to them, we have a 
singular confirmation to the testimony of the two 
bishops, in a note to the account of the proceedings of 
the first Council of Mexico, which was not written for 
any purpose of controversy. It says, “The fervour of 
the Indians in confession is incredible **; and it adds 
this curious fact, that some confessed themselves carry¬ 
ing painted representations in hieroglyphics of their sins, 
while others, who had learned to write in the Spanish 
manner, brought written accounts of their sins. 2 

The Bishop of Mexico mentions that the children steal 
away the idols from their fathers, for which, he says, 
some of them have been “inhumanly put to death by 
their fathers; but they live crowned in glory with 
Christ/* 

The Bishop of Tlascala brings his letter to a conclusion 
by saying, in a fine metaphorical strain, “ We shall strike 
at the walls of the demons with a double battering 
ram, if we rescue the native Indians from the posses¬ 
sion which of old these demons have had over them, 
and if, at the same time, with the gold gotten in the 
Indies, we can drive them from the bounds of Europe** 
(he alludes to the war against the Turks); and he ends 
by imploring the Pope not to fail in sending money 
and soldiers—he means monks (for the Bishop keeps 
up the military metaphor)—lest any blame should be 
imputed to His Holiness for neglect of this great duty. 

The Bishop of Mexico, whose letter is less ambitious, 
gives us an account that shows the manner in which 
those great spiritual changes had been brought about. 
He tells his Franciscan brethren how each convent of 
their Order has a building attached to it in which the 
Indian children are taught, where there are a school, a 
dormitory, and a chapel; 3 and he proceeds to celebrate 
the merits of Peter of Ghent, who, he says, has charge 

1 See vol. i, p. 196. 

* Concilios Provinciates de Mexico, F. A. Lorrnzana, tom. I, p. 3. 

* “ Each of our convents has another house adjoining, in which the 
children are taught, where there is a school, dormitory, refectory, and 
a proper chapel/*— Gil Gonzalez Davila, Teatro Ecles ., tom. 1, 
P- 27 - 
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of more than six hundred boys. The Empress also has 
sent six women to teach the girls, and has commanded 
a great building to be constructed which will hold a 
thousand children. 1 “ Brother Peter of Ghent,” the 
Bishop mentions, takes great interest in promoting the 
marriage of the young men and maidens whom he has 
had under his care. Teaching them well what are the 
duties of matrimony, he makes them marry on festival 
days with much solemnity. 2 

The facts narrated in the episcopal letters afford a clear 
view of the gradual advance of the Romish Church in 
these regions; and we may easily infer, what we shall 
afterwards see proved, that the Church would come 
forward as the great protector of the Indians, loving 
them much as converts, more as pupils, and having that 
general feeling of humanity and philanthropy which 
learning and devout study tend to foster. The soldier, 
in those days, was apt to consider the Indian as a fierce 

1 This statement is not found in Davila, but appears in the copy 
of the letter given by Torquemada ( Monarquia Itidtana , lib. 20, cap. 
33). These copies differ considerably : they are probably extracts 
translated from a Latin original. 

It appears from the following passage of Francisco da Bologna’s 
letter, that two daughters of Montezuma were among the young women 
educated by the matrons sent from Spain, according to the instructions 
of the Empress. I think there is evidence to show that the Empress, 
during her regency, gave much attention to the affairs of the Indies:— 

“With regard to the instruction of the women, we have brought 
over many matrons from Spain. They form part of our third order, 
and keep schools for girls similar to our own, saying the office of the 
Holy Virgin like the monks, and teaching spinning, sewing, weaving, 
and other suitable employments. The girls are nearly all of good 
position, and among them are two daughters of the prince of tHs pro 
vince.” 

La Let ter a mandat a dal R. Padre frate Francesco Wna 

dal India over nova Spagna et della Ctlld di Mexico * * 'irate 
Clemente da Monelia, Bologna, s. d. tw~ - 

* “Among the Fathers most conversant with the language of the 
natives, there is one in particular named Father Peter of Ghent. I 
leave to him the care of more than six hundred children, and certainly 
he is a great guide to happiness in teaching the young people about to 
marry the doctrines of our Christian Faith, and how they ought to bear 
themselves in the state of marriage, making them marry on festival 
days with much solemnity.”— Gil Gonzalez Davila, Teatro Ecles. , 
tom. i, p. 27. 
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and yet cowardly enemy, or as a mere slave; the priest 
looked upon the same Indian as a possible Christian, 
who would be more docile and devout than the priest's 
own fellow-countrymen, the Spaniards. Of the excellent 
Bishop of Mexico, 1 whose letter has thus thrown some 
light upon this period, I find that, after a life spent in 
active goodness, he died in the year 1548, burdened 
with many debts, contracted in founding churches and 
succouring the poor, all which debts the Emperor—who, 
throughout the course of Indian legislation, always comes 
forward as a good and true king—took upon himself, and 
caused to be paid from his own revenues. 2 

1 It is worthy of notice, that Cortes, who knew men well, chose 
Bishop Zumarraga and Domingo de Betanzos as two out of the four 
executors of his very important will.*—See Doc. JtJc f d. y tom. 4, p. 275. 

2 “ He died much indebted—debts contracted through founding 
churches and succouring the poor. The Emperor, by a Ctdula dated 
7 July I 549 > ordered that they should be paid.”— Gil Gonzalez 
Davila, Teatro Ec/es. t tom. 1, p. 28. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF THE TOWN OF SANTIAGO IN GUATEMALA- 

DOMINGO DE BETANZOS COMES TO SANTIAGO AND FOUND8 
A DOMINICAN CONVENT THERE—IS OBLIGED TO RETURN 
TO MEXICO 

Q UITTING the pleasant paths of humanity and civiliza¬ 
tion, and passing from the gentle labours of monks 
and bishops to the arid march of conquest, or to the uphill 
and thorny ways of colonization on which ordinary men 
follow with new' difficulties their usual life of gain and 
of self-interest, it becomes our duty to return to the 
affairs of Guatemala. 

These were in an indirect way much affected by the 
journey of Cortes to Honduras. When Pedro de Alvarado 
heard of that journey, he prepared to go and pay his 
respects to Cortes, leaving his brother, Gonzalo, as 
Lieutenant - Governor. The unvaried tradition of the 
Indians states that the Lieutenant - Governor imposed 
upon the inhabitants of Patinamit, or Tecpan-Guatemala, 
a burden that could not be borne. It was that a number 
of children, boys and girls (one account says 800), should, 
each of them, bring him daily a reed full of golden grains. 
The children played about, like children, and failed to 
bring in the required tribute. The extortionate Governor 
punished, or threatened to punish, the adult population. 
The Guatemalans rebelled. It was not merely a popular 
tumult, for Sinacam, King of the Kachiquels, and Seque- 
chul. King of the Quiches, joined in it. The whole country, 
with the exception of one faithful cacique, was in full 
and determined revolt. The Spanish inhabitants of 
Guatemala were for some time in the greatest peril; 
and it seemed not unlikely that the conquest would 
have to be made over again. 
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ALVARADO GOES TO SPAIN *13 

Meanwhile, Pedro de Alvarado had not made his journey 
in time to find Cortes, but had met with Luis Marin and a 
party of Spanish soldiers (among whom was the historian, 
Bernal Diaz), who were returning by land from Truxillo 
to Mexico, after the embarkation of Cortes. Bernal Diaz, 
in a very summary manner, speaks of some severe engage¬ 
ments which they had with the Guatemalans, and of a 
futile attempt on the part of Pedro de Alvarado to con¬ 
clude a peace with the Kings Sequechul and Sinacam. 
At Olintepeque, Pedro de Alvarado rejoined his brother 
Gonzalo and the main body of his troops. The Governor, 
a very different man from Cortes, left Gonzalo to make 
head against the insurgents, and went on with Luis Marin 
and his company to Mexico. 

The revolt was ultimately quelled by Alvarado and his 
brothers, at the latter end of the year 1526. The kings, 
Sinacam and Sequechul, were made prisoners, and remained 
in durance many years. The next thing we hear of the 
restless Governor, is, that he was resolved to go to Spain. 
He was dissatisfied with the conduct of Cortes towards 
him, who, he thought, in his dispatches had not sufficiently 
represented the magnitude of his services to the Spanish 
Court. 

Alvarado wished also to hold his government directly 
from the Emperor, and not as a dependency from Cortes; 
and, on reaching the Court of Spain, 1 he took the best 
means to effect his purpose, by making an advantageous 
marriage with a lady related to Francisco de los Cobos, 
the Emperors Secretary of State. From thence flowed 
honours and profits to the ambitious Alvarado. He was 
appointed Governor, Adelantado, 2 and Captain-General 

1 In 1527. 

* “ Adelantado signihes a man selected or preferred, in the words 
of the first law of the third Partida [the Laws of Castille compiled by 
Alfonso X.] section iv. In Aragon they are called sobrejunteros , that 
is to say, the heads or presidents of the juntas or representative assem¬ 
blies. Law xxii. (title 9, Partida 2*) says, Adelantado , as much as to 
say, a man put forward and forward in some important and responsible 
post by command ot the King; and for this reason he who in ancient 
times was placed in charge of a large district was described in Latin as 
Prases provineia . ... In another Law (ii. title 9, Part* 2*) he is 
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of Guatemala and its dependencies. He was moreover 
created a Comendador 1 of the Order of Santiago, and 
succeeded in procuring a confirmation of the repartimientos 
of Indians which he had given to himself. 2 

Meanwhile, his infant town of Santiago had, notwith¬ 
standing all the dangers it had undergone, been advancing 
in its polity, and was becoming the centre of a settled 
colony. For some time there had been discussion amongst 
the inhabitants, whether the town should remain where it 
was, or be changed to some other site. Many things were 
said for and against the removal; but at last the opinion 
for staying where they were prevailed. This being the 
case, it was necessary to give the lands in partition ; 8 and 
from this transaction we learn how such a division was 
made. They measured out the land, partly into cavallerias, 
the portion of a horse-soldier, which was six hundred feet 
in length, and three hundred in breadth ; and partly in 
peonarias* the j>ortion of a foot-soldier, which was three 


called Adelantado or Prafeetus Legionis, the captain-general. . . . 
According to this, the Adelantado is in time of peace the president and 
chief justice of any kingdom, province, or district, and in war the 
captain-general.”— Pedro Salazar de Mendoza, On'gen delasdigni- 
dades seglares de Castilla y Leoti, cap. 14, p. 61. Toledo, 1618. See 
also Lorenzo de Santayana y Bustillo, Los Magistrados y Tribu¬ 
nates de, Espana ; tom. I, cap. 4, p. 63. Zaragoza, 1751. 

What Las Casas’s opinion was of the Adelantados who had been 
appointed in his time for services in the New World, may be seen from 
the following words:— 

** Among other rewards given to them was commonly that of making 
them Adelantados , because they were so forward [Las Casas is punning 
in the Spanish on the noun Adelantado , and the verb Adelantar J in 
doing such terrible evil and wrong to peaceful races who had never 
injured them, nor owed aught to them. By these same adelantado- 
ships that they obtained, the Indians found, and will find, death, as 
the hen scratching the knife (como la gallina escarvando el cuchillo).” 
—Las Casas, Hist, de las Jndias y lxv, p. 469. 

1 This title he had long enjoyed as a nickname, for wearing an old 
cloak of his uncle’s, who had been a Comendador; the mark of the 
cross on the cloak not being worn out, the soldiers called Alvarado the 
Comendador. 


a [He married Francisca de la Cueva, although he was betrothed to 
a cousin of Cortes. Francisca died shortly after the marriage, and, 
some years later, Alvarado married her sister Beatrix, referred to past, 


P* 


265.] 

* In 1527. 

4 From peon y a foot-soldier—a pawn. 
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hundred feet in length, and one hundred and fifty in 
breadth; but it appears that these primitive measures 
were varied according to the quality and merits of each 
recipient. The authorities then called upon the persons 
to whom these lots were apportioned, to dwell in them,„^ 
and to build upon them. A piece of land was set apart 
for a hospital, where strangers were to be received ; and 
the Council of the city took great care in making various 
wise laws with regard to public health and cleanliness. 
There were also several laws passed for the security of 
property, and for the protection of the natives. These 
laws were very strict. Indeed, it may be observed, that 
in such small communities the laws generally are very 
strict, and that a great love of law-making arises. It 
appears, also, that there was to be a hermitage, 1 or place 
of humiliation, dedicated to “ Our Lady de los Rcmedios ,” 
which had been promised from the foundation of the city; 
but this work was not accomplished until after the return 
of the Governor. At present—that is, in the year 1 528 — 
the new town was sadly deficient in religious instruction, 
and it had been a care of Pedro de Alvarado to provide a 
remedy for that defect. Accordingly, when he passed 
through Mexico on his way to Spain, he had endeavoured 
to persuade some of the Dominicans to go and settle in 
his province of Guatemala, especially Father Domingo de 
Betanzos, who was his confessor. “ We do not know,” says 
the chronicler, “ what sins Alvarado confessed, but we do 
know the penance which Father Domingo imposed upon 
him ”—namely, that he should give a damask or velvet 
altar-covering for the church of Santiago in his town, 
tf which act of penance,” adds the chronicler, drily, 
u Alvarado never performed all the days of his life/' 

When the great body of Dominicans under Vicente de 
Santa Maria had reached Mexico, Father Betanzos found 
himself comparatively at liberty ; and, as his vocation was 
rather missionary than administrative, he was not averse 

1 “ About the hermitage or small chapel dedicated to Our Lady of 
Los Rcmedios, which George de Alvarado promised at the foundation 
of the city, he found that nothing whatever had been done.”—R&MB- 
SAL, Hist, de Chiapay Guatemala , lib. I, cap. 14. 
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to listen to any renewal of the suggestion, that he should 
go and found a convent of Dominicans in Guatemala. It 
was just at that time that Pedro de Alvarado, full of 
honours and rewards, returned from Spain to Mexico, 
accompanied by a number of cavaliers and hidalgos; who 
were to be inhabitants of his new town. All these per¬ 
sonages united in requesting Father Domingo to come 
with them and found a convent in their adopted country, 
which he was the more inclined to do, well knowing, it is 
said, that the noise of muskets and arquebusses, and the 
barking of fierce dogs, had so stunned the Indians as to 
render them very deaf to the Christian Faith, as it had 
been hitherto introduced to their notice in the province 
of Guatemala. 1 Finally, he consented to go. 

Father Domingo quitted Mexico (having received the 
amplest powers that could be given him by Bishop 
Zumarraga) at the beginning of the year 1529, and pur¬ 
sued the long journey (four hundred leagues) from Mexico 
to Guatemala in a very different manner from that which 
the secular body adopted. He went with one companion, 
on foot, very often barefooted, eating little, and that only 
of wild fruits, and sleeping in the open air. This, as we 
know, was comformable to his previous mode of life, and 
to the way of travelling which he had adopted in his 
journey from Salamanca to Rome ; but it was also very 
suitable for the present occasion, as it was always desirable 
for the monks to mark out, in the clearest manner, the 
difference between the Spanish soldiers and themselves. 
Their poverty, their temperance, their simplicity of life, 
recommended them at once to the Indians, who saw in 
any one of them a different kind of being from the fierce, 
steel-clad, money-loving, largely-devouring Spanish soldier. 
The moderation of Father Domingo was to be seen, not 
only in his personal habits, but even in the demands 
which he made for his convent and his Order. When he 
arrived at Santiago, he would not take so much ground for 

1 “Well knowing the little improvement in the habits of the 
Spaniards, and the Tack of Christianity among the Indians, who had 
lost their hearing for preaching and the Faith from the noise of 
muskets and arquebusses, and the barking of dogs, used in the pre¬ 
ceding years to conquer them.”— Rjkmbsal, Hist . cU Chiapa y GutUe - 
mala , lib. 2, cap. 2. 
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his church, his convent, and the convent garden as the 
portion of land allotted to a single horse-soldier . 1 The 
ornaments for the church were provided by the inhabitants 
of the town; and the good father maintained himself in 
popularity with them, notwithstanding he did not fear to 
insist perpetually upon the claims of the Indians to liberty, 
a subject which was most offensive to his hearers. It was 
in vain, however, that Father Domingo preached with 
fervour against the cruel practices of the Spanish colonists. 
They held that his doctrines in this matter were no better 
than private opinions. They fortified themselves with royal 
cidulas , opinions of learned men, and the customs of the 
country ; and, in fine, threw up such entrenchments to 
defend their position, that, to use the quaint expression 
of the old chronicler, “ there was no theology which could 
get into them ” (rio avia leologia que les entrassc). Soon 
after the commencement of his ministrations, however, 
the good father was strengthened by a public document 
which came very opportunely from the prelate of his order 
at Mexico, or perhaps directly from Spain, and which 
distinctly proclaimed the freedom of the Indians, and 
ordered that they should no longer be given in cncomienda. 2 
There was, however, one fatal adjunct to this document,— 
namely, that it was not final; that, to use the phrase of 
the day, it was by way of instruction, and not by precept 
(par via de instrucion , y no por preccplo )— a prudent practice 
in cases where the home government is at a great distance 

1 “ And Father Domingo took some towards the east somewhat 
separated from the houses, sufficient for a church, house, and garden, 
and altogether did not accept so much as a horse-soldier’s portion of 
land, because the mind of Father Domingo de Betanzos was very far 
from worldly, and showed itself so at that time by refusing to receive 
more ground in the city of Santiago than was necessary for a small 
church, a small convent, and a moderate garden.”—R embsal, Historia 
de Chiapay Guaicmala % lib. 2, cap. 4. 

{Another writer says a hospi‘al was founded at the same time. A 
law of 1541 ordered that one should be erected in every purely Spanish 
settlement, “ where the infirm poor may be cured and Christian charity 
exercised.” Compare ante, i, pp. 146, 352.] 

* On reference to the chapter on etnomiendas , it will be seen that this 
document was the result of the deliberations of a General Council of the 
Indies and of Finance, which was ordered by the Emperor to address 
itself to this subject, when he was quitting Spain for Italy, in the year 
1529. [Sec ante, p. 130 £/$<7.] 
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from the colony, and where the matters to be attended to 
are of a judicial character; but a mere throwing of the 
bridle on the neck of the horse, when the matter in 
question is one where self-interest and cruelty have to be 
restrained. An exception, it is said, was made as regarded 
the power of the Governor, or President, to vary any part 
of these instructions which touched the liberty of the 
Indians. That part was to be considered final. The idea, 
however, being once given in any part of the document 
that it was not an edict, but a body of variable instructions, 
tended no doubt by degrees to invalidate the whole force 
of the royal order. Unfortunately for Guatemala, Father 
Betanzos had not much time to try what aid these in¬ 
structions might have given to his sermons, for, in fifteen 
days after receiving it, a messenger came to him from the 
prelate of his Order in Mexico, summoning him immedi¬ 
ately to a Council there, the main object of which was to 
make their convent independent of the Dominican convent 
in Hispaniola . 1 

It has been seen how much Father Betanzos held to 
the virtue of obedience ; and, in this case, he did not 
hesitate to obey his prelate, though it was at the sacrifice 
of deferring the foundation of his Order in Guatemala. 
He had but one monk with him, a young man of little 
experience, who could not be left in charge of the con¬ 
vent, even if it had been permitted to break through the 
rule, then kept most strictly, that no monk should travel 
without a companion. Nothing remained, therefore, for 
Father Domingo but to abandon his enterprize for the 
present. Accordingly he shut up the convent, but left 

1 [It was, no doubt, the continual friction between the civil power 
and the more enthusiastic members of the Church during these years 
that led to the promulgation of an order, in 1531, that the latter should 
“neither say, nor preach in the pulpit, any scandalous words touching 
the general government, nor any that may cause passion, quarrels, or 
cause in the minds of private persons who hear them dissatisfaction or 
uneasiness^ but to show the example and teach the doctrine expected 
from them, and especially not to say or preach anything against the 
ministers and officers of our justice, to whom, if in anything they show 
faults or defects, they can quietly speak and warn in their houses.” 
This order, if obeyed, would have completely silenced the monks on 
the crying questions of Indian slavery and misgovernment some of them 
had so muen at heart. ] 
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the keys with the curate 1 of Santiago, that the church 
might be cleaned from time to time, and thrown open 
for the sake of those who might feel a desire to go and 
pray there. As the good father fully intended to send 
other monks in his place, he begged one of the neighbours 
to finish making the hedge round the little garden which 
had already been commenced, while to another neighbour 
he gave the charge of building, out of a heap of unbumt 
bricks ( adobes ) that had been collected, some small cells 
for the brethren who were hereafter to be sent. 

Having given these commissions, he took his departure 
from Santiago , 2 to the great grief, it is said, of all the 
inhabitants; and in after days the monkish historians, 
when recording the life of this remarkable man, were 
wont to speak of the sweet odour of sanctity which was 
left by Father Domingo in his brief visit to Guatemala. 
On his way back he met the Governor, Alvarado, coming 
with much pomp and with his numerous retinue to 
Guatemala, affording thus a curious contrast to the two 
barefooted monks. Knowing what manner of man 
Alvarado was, the thought that naturally occurs to us is, 
whether the departure of Betanzos, or the arrival of 
Alvarado, was likely to be of most injury to the unfor¬ 
tunate Indians in Central America. 

1 In the Spanish Church the curate is the chief parochial clergy¬ 
man. 

a In January 1530 - 



CHAPTER V 


REAPPEARANCE OF LAS CASAS-HIS MISSION TO PERU- HIS 

STAY IN NICARAGUA—DISPUTES WITH THE GOVERNOR— 
COMES TO GUATEMALA, AND OCCUPIES THE CONVENT 

THAT HAD BEEN FOUNDED BY DOMINGO DE BETANZOS- 

ALVARADO’S EXPEDITION TO PERU-LAS CASA8 AND HIS 

BRETHREN STUDY THE UTLATECAN LANGUAGE 

TT is probable that the thoughts of many a humane 
-*• man at this period were occasionally turned to the 
cell in the Dominican monastery of Hispaniola, where 
the great Protector of the Indians was buried, as it 
were, after the failure of his memorable attempt to 
found a Christian colony on the coast of Cumana. It 
was in the year 1522 that Las Casas, sunk in dejection 
and despair, had been persuaded by Father Domingo 
de Betanzos, to take the monastic vows. Eight years 
had elapsed from the time of Las Casas becoming a 
monk, to the time when Father Betanzos quitted his 
newly built monastery at Guatemala, as recorded in the 
last chapter. In these eight years, during the greater 
part of which Las Casas had lived a life of extreme 
seclusion, the bounds of the Indian empire had been 
immensely enlarged. Cortes had completed his conquest 
of New' Spain, Alvarado had conquered Guatemala, 
Pizarro had commenced the conquest of Peru, and the 
captains or the rivals of Pedrarias, exceeding all other 
Spaniards in cruelty, had devastated the fertile regions 
of Nicaragua. 1 Las Casiis must have heard about all 
these transactions, and we can well imagine what he 
must have thought of them. For five years of his life 
— namely, from 1522 to 1527—there is but one fact 

1 See Las Casas, Brevissima Relation de la destruyeion de las 
Indias , “ De la Provincia de Nicaragua p. 14. 
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known about him; but that one is very significant. It 
is that he was not allowed to preach: doubtless, because 
the monastery wished to stand well with the town, and 
feared to allow Las Casas to enter the pulpit, knowing 
what terrible truths he would utter. We learn this fact 
in a very curious and authentic manner, from a witness 
in a legal process which, in after days, was instituted 
against Las Casas by the Governor of Nicaragua. The 
witness says, that, having remained in San Domingo two 
years, he does not know that in the whole of that time 
brother Bartholomew preached; and the witness further 
deposes, that the Auditors of San Domingo had charged 
Las Casas not to preach. 1 It may be doubted, however, 
whether any secular command would have been sufficient 
to restrain him. 

In 1527, it is said, he commenced his history, 2 the 
most valuable groundwork for the history of America 
that exists. 

The exact time and the particular cause of the re¬ 
entrance of Las Casas into the world are l>oth very 
doubtful. The rebellion, before mentioned, of the Indians 
in Hispaniola, under the Cacique Enrique, is supposed 
to have engaged his attention ; and it is stated that he 
was sent to negotiate with the revolted Cacique. He 
is also said, upon some grounds, as it appears to me, 
to have gone to the Court of Spain in the year 1530. 
Moreover, it is alleged that, shortly before the second 
expedition of Pizarro to Peru, Lis Casas, foreseeing the 

1 “ An old fault, for which, when he was in the city of San Domingo, 
in Espafiola, the Oidores had ordered him not to preach, and had sought 
to drive him out of the island to Spain. It resulted from this that the 
witness, having remained in San Domingo two years, does not know 
that Brother Bartholomew preached in the whole of that time.”— 
QUINTANA, Vidas de Espano/es ( V lebres . A {indices d la Vida de Las 
Casas , N&m. io. 

f I have before (vol. ii, p. 150, note) thrown doubts upon this state¬ 
ment ; but I am content to take the evidence of Remesal, referring as 
it docs to Las Casas himself“ Of which there is no doubt because 
he affirms it, saying, that in the year 1527 he commenced to write the 
general history of the Indies based on the most reliable and trustworthy 
authorities of that time, particularly that of the Admiral, Don Chris¬ 
topher Columbus.” — Remesal, Hist, de CAiapa y Guatemala , lib. 3, 
cap. x. 
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evils of that expedition, procured a royal decree, ordering 
that Pisano and Almagro should abstain from making 
slaves of the Indians; and it is further stated that 
Las Casas himself travelled to Peru, and delivered this 
order into the hands of these captains, 1 

There are few lives in which the main events, and 
the circumstances on which they they depended, are 
clearer than in that of Las Casas, But, at this period of 
his life, from his entrance into the Dominican monastery 
in Hispaniola until his occupation of the Dominican 
monastery of Santiago in Guatemala, founded by Betanzos, 
there is great confusion and incertitude. If we abide by 
the account of his principal biographer, Remesal, the 
following is the order of events:— 

Las Casas having, by his presence at Court, obtained 
the decree in favour of the natives of Peru, returned 
to Hispaniola, Immediately after his return, a provincial 
Chapter of the Dominican Order was held in that island, 
and upon that occasion a Prior was appointed for the 
Dominican convent at Mexico,—the “ Province/* as it 
was called, of Mexico being dependent upon that of 
Hispaniola. That Prior, Francisco de San Miguel, took 
Las Casas with him, intending to give him companions 
for passing on to Peru, not only to notify the royal decree, 
but to found convents in the newly-discovered country.® 
Thus it was that Las Casas came to Mexico. The 

1 Quintana rejects all this part of the narrative, and, as Las Casas 
in his account of Peru never mentions himself as an eye-witness, 1 was 
at first inclined to reject it also. But, observing that, in his account of 
Nicaragua, where he certainly had been, and where the law-suit before 
alludec 1 to was brought against him, he never makes the least allusion to 
himself, I am not inclined to pronounce hastily upon these circumstances, 
more especially as Remesal speaks of a letter written by the Bishop of 
Guatemala, which seems to allude to the circumstance of Las Casas 
passing through the town of Santiago on his way to Peru. 

* “ He brought with him Father Bartholomew de Las Casas, intending 
to give him companions in New Spain to ao on to Peru, not only to 
make known the royal Cldula touching the freedom of the Indians, but 
jointly to put into execution a feculty they carried to found convents of 
the Order in those provinces, at that time subject to the province of 
Santa Crux, because Father Reginald de Peraxa already had monks 
there with whom this could be done. 0 — Remesal, Hist, de Chiapay 
Guatemala , lib. 3, cap. 3. 
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assumption of prelatical authority on the part of the 
convent at Hispaniola was the cause of great trouble 
to the Dominican brethren in New Spain. We have 
already seen how Domingo de Betanzos was suddenly 
summoned to attend a Chapter, or meeting, of his Order 
in Mexico; and the cause of his being sent for was no 
other than the arrival, or the rumour of the arrival, of 
the new Prior. Remesal states that Las Casas helped to 
allay the differences which arose on this occasion amongst 
the brethren; and then commenced his mission to Peru, 
accompanied by two Dominicans, who afterwards became 
celebrated men,—Bernardino de Minaya and Pedro de 
Angulo. 

It was at the beginning of the year 1531 that Las Casas 
set out from Mexico with his companions, and traversing 
New Spain and Guatemala, came to Nicaragua, in which 
province they took ship at the port of Realejo. There 
the good fathers were fortunate enough to find a vessel 1 
which was going with men and provisions to Pizarro. 
They availed themselves of this means of transport, and 
notified the decree to the Spanish captains in Peru; but 
finding that the state of the country' did not then admit 
of the founding of monasteries, they returned to Panama, 
and from thence went to Realejo, which port they reached 
in February or March of the year 1532. 

A bishop, Diego Alvarez Osorio, had just been nomi- 

1 That Las Casas commenced a voyage to Peru is clear from the 
following passage in his Historia Apology tic a. He is speaking of tears 
being occasionally a method of expressing joy. — “I saw a professional 
soldier dressed very richly and who, accordingly, we presumed, went 
with many others to rob the Indians of Peru. Considering that in 
going we ran the risk of being lost at sea we agreed to draw lots as to 
tke way we should take, whether to go to Peru, where he and the others 
went because gold was plentiful there, the direct way, but the weather 
foul; or to the province of Nicaragua, where there was no gold, but 
which we could reach more quickly, and sufficiently satisfy our needs 
there. Because the chance fell that we should prosecute our journey 
to Pejru, he received it with such passionate joy that he began to weep 
and shed as many tears as an old and saintly devotee, and said, 
• Certainly it seems to me that I feel as much joy and relief now as if I 
had just taken the Sacrament,* and he did nothing else all day but 
play at cards as recklessly as the others.”— Las Casas, Historia A polo- 
gfttca , MS,, cap. 180. 
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nated 1 by the Emperor for Nicaragua, who was also 
endowed with the office of Protector of the Indians. 
The Bishop, naturally enough, saw in this advent of the 
good fathers from Peru an excellent opportunity for 
founding a Dominican convent in Leon, the chief Spanish 
town of Nicaragua, and he begged them to stay with him. 
They consented, and began to learn the language of the 
country, with the exception of Pedro de Angulo, who 
already knew Mexican well, and was therefore able at 
once to catechize the Indians, and to teach them the 
Christian Faith. 2 

1 Quintana, following Herrera, makes Osorio a bishop in 1527, 
which is incorrect: he was appointed in 1531. “ This bishopric of the 

city of Leon of Nicaragua was erected by the Pontiff Clement VII, at 
the request of His Catholic Majesty on 26th February 1531. The first 
bishop was Dr. Don Diego Alvarez Osorio, as appears in the said Act.” 
— Fr. JOSEPH Torru BIA. Chrdnica de la Serdphica Religion del Glorioso 
Patriarcha San Francisco de Assis. Roma, 1756. Appendix, p. 12. 

Torrubia’s work is to be found in Mr. Stirling’s library. 

The above mistake in an important date may have much misled Quin¬ 
tana at this part of the narrative. These are his words :—“ In the 
scanty notices that we have of the proceedings of Casas during the first 
years of his missionary work we only see that in 1527 he was sent 
to Nicaragua, where a bishopric had been founded, to aid the first 
bishop, Diego Alvarez Osorio, in the preaching of the Gospel, and the 
conversion of the Indians.”— Quintana, Vidas de Espartoles Ctlebres ; 
Fr. BartolonU de Las Casas , p. 171. 

a The foregoing details depend solely, or mainly, upon the authority 
of Remesal. They are liable to objections of considerable weight, 
which have, for the most part, been well stated by Quintana, the 
excellent modern biographer of Las Casas. On one point I am bound 
to confirm Quintana, namely, that in the account which L*s Cam 
himself gives of the insurrection of Enrique (see chapters 124, 5, and 
6, lib. 3, of his History), he does not assign to himself any such part as 
that given to him by Remesal. He, however, promises to give further 
information in the next book, which he did not live to write. But still, 
what he has told us is by no means in accordance with Remesal. 

With regard to the rest of the story, I do not feel at all disposed to 
throw over the authority of Remesal. He was the first historian who 
investigated these circumstances. He had access to the archives of 
Guatemala early in the seventeenth century, and he is one of those ex* 
cellent writers, so dear to the students of history, who is not prone to 
declamation, or rhetoric, or picturesque writing, but indulges us largely 
by the introduction everywhere of most important historical documents, 
copied boldly into the text. I subjoin the account of him given by 
Juarros.—“The third is Father Antonio Remesal, the present holder 
(of a benefice), a native of the town of Allariz, in Galicia, and a son of 
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We are now, happily, on the firm ground of history, 

when we bring Las Casas into Nicaragua; though we 

moat not suppose that he remained stationary there 
for any long period. In 1534, he undertook a second 
voyage to Peru, but was driven back by a storm, and 
did not renew the enterprize. Herrera makes him go 
to Spain, and, though he gives a wrong date (1536) 

for this, yet the main statement may be true. The 
principal biographer of Las Casas (Remesal) makes him 
go in 15.33 to the island of Hispaniola; and if this 

should be a true account (as it seems, from certain cir¬ 
cumstances that are mentioned, a probable one), it was 
then also that Las Casas may have interfered more 
potently in the affairs of the revolted Cacique, Enrique, 
than is generally admitted by secular writers. There 
is no doubt, however, that whilst at Nicaragua, Las 
Casas organised a formidable opposition to the Governor, 
Rodrigo de Contreras, 1 w'hom he prevented from under- 

the convent of Salamanca, where he professed in 1593. He came to 
this city in 1613, and, admiring the exact and devout observance in the 
convent of Santo Domingo, and in the whole province of San Vicente, 
determined to compose an account from the records of the assemblies 
of prelates showing how that province is ruled. With this intention he 
commenced to examine documents, and, having been given liberty to 
search the archives, found himself with sufficient material for a full 
history of the province of San Vicente, of Chiapa, and of Guatemala; 
giving also notices of the beginnings of the religious fraternities in the 
other provinces of the West Indies [province, here, is not a territorial 
division, but an administrative district of ihe Church], and of the 
foundation of the principal cities of this kingdom. He left this city in 
1616, and, having finished his work in the province of Oaxaca, went to 
Mexico, where his history obtained the approbation of the most reverend 
Father Juan de Torquemada, the celebrated historian of the Order of 
St Francis. Afterwards he proceeded to the Court, at Madrid, and 
printed it in 1619 .”—Juarros, Compendia de la Historia de la Ciudad 
de Guatemala , i, tr&tado 3, cap. 4. 

The most startling fact in opposition to Remesal, brought forward by 
Quintana, is that he himself had seen a letter written by Las Casas, 
and dated Hispaniola, 1531, which does not allude to any of the facts 
as stated in the text. This merely negative evidence would not go for 
much 5 but the date of the letter is in itself a great difficulty to get over. 
Future researches and discoveries will clear up many dubious points in 
this part of the history. 

1 This governor was appointed in 1534. See Herrrra, Hist, de las 
Jndias % dec. 6, lib. 1, cap. 8. 


ill. P 
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taking one of these expeditions into the interior 1 which 
were always most injurious to the native Indians. 

Las Casas had great reason for opposing any such 
expedition in this country, as we learn from him that 
the most outrageous atrocities agains the Indians had 
already taken place in this province. 2 He mentions 
that it had been known to happen that, when a body 
of four thousand Indians accompanied an expedition to 
carry burdens, only six of them returned alive. He 
likewise describes how when an Indian was sick with 
weariness and hunger, and unable to proceed, as a 
quick way of getting the chain free from the Indian, 
his head was cut off, and so he was disengaged from 

1 “ Rodrigo de Contreras, at the instance of the people in Nicaragua, 
afterwards prepared an expedition to go down the outlet from the lake, 
because they thought that there was wealth to be obtained from the 
many pueblos on that river. But Father Bartholomew de Las Casas 
(who had come from Mexico with the knowledge and permission of the 
King to convert the natives by his preaching and persuasion alone) being 
there, opposed the expedition and protested against it to the soldiers by 
sermons, in confession, and by all other means, that they could not 
with a clear conscience employ themselves in such a work. Rodrigo 
de Contreras was much affected by this, saying that Father Casas was 
inciting his people to mutiny, because those with tender consciences 
went by the opinion of Las Casas and resolved not to obey the 
Governor in this thing. ”—Herrera, Hist . de las Jndias t dec. 6, lib. 1, 
cap. 8. 

* Las Casas is singularly confirmed by his old opponent Oviedo, 
who, wishing to reprove the exaggeration of those who had reported 
that there was an Indian city in Nicaragua three leagues in extent, 
admits, however, the beauty of the place and its rapid desolation:— 
41 The people of Managua were scattered alon^ the length of the lake, 
but not in one, much less three leagues. In its prosperity there were 
10,000 fighting men and 40,000 souls there, and it was the most beauti¬ 
ful place of the country, and finally became the most desolated and 
depopulated of that Governorship when I saw it, which was a little 
more than three years after that letter and those discourses. This dis¬ 
trict of Managua is eight leagues from Leon. In Matinari there were 
4000 people, of whom 600 were fighting men ; in Matiari, 12,000 and 
1000, ana in the caciqueship of Itipitapa, 3500 and 800 respectively. In 
another part of this last caciaueship, on the other side of the lake, there 
were, in a distance of six leagues, 6000 people and 800 archers. In 
fine, not to weary with details, I say that when Gil Gonsalez, and after 
him Francisco Fernandez, the lieutenant of Pcdrarias, were captains in 
that country, it was crowded with jpeople, as I know from those 
who were there. ”—Oviedo, Hist, Gen . y Nat . de Jndtas , lib, 42, 
cap. 5. 
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the gang in which he travelled. “Imagine,” he says, 
“what the others must have felt.” 1 

The Bishop of Nicaragua, who endeavoured to make 
peace between Las Casas and the Governor, died; 2 
and their feud, consequently, raged more violently than 
before. 

In passing through Guatemala on his way by land 
to Realejo, in his first attempt to reach Peru, Las Casas 
must have observed the deserted Dominican monastery 
in Guatemala; and, in all probability, he rested in one 
of its cells. He must also have made acquaintance 
with the Curate of the town, Francisco de Marroquin. 
Marroquin had since become a bishop, 3 and it seems 
certain that he now invited brother Bartholomew to 
come from Nicaragua to Guatemala. Las Casas probably 
finding that he could not resist the Governor of Nicaragua, 
abandoned the convent 4 there, and, accompanied by his 
brethren, proceeded to Guatemala and took up his abode 
in the convent which Domingo de Betanzos had built, and 
which had remained vacant for six years. 5 

It will be necessary now, to give a short review of 
the principal events which had occurred in Guatemala 
between the departure of Domingo de Betanzos and 
the arrival of Las Casas and his brethren to occupy the 
deserted monastery. 

Alvarado, one of the most restless even of those rest- 

1 “ And it has happened many times when this was done that of 4000 
Indians not half-a-aozen have returned to their homes, all having been 
left dead by the roadside. When any wearied, breaking down from 
the effects of their heavy burdens, fatigue, hunger, and weakness, the 
Spaniards, in order to avoid the trouble of taking them out of the chains, 
slashed off their heads so that the head fell one side and the body 
the other. Imagine what the others must have felt ! ”—Las Casas, 
Brev/sst'ma Be lac ion de la Destruycion de las Indias , p. 15* I do not 
know what governor or captain it was who authorized these cruelties. 
It was not Contreras, whose appointment was recent. 

* In 1536. 

* Francisco Marroquin was nominated Bishop of Guatemala by the 
Emperor in 1533, and his appointment was confirmed by Pope Paul 
the Third in 1534. 

4 This desertion of the convent gave occasion to the law proceedings 
before referred to. 

* In 1536. 
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less men—the conquerors of the New World—had been 
devoting his energies to fitting out a fleet for the pur¬ 
pose of further discoveries. This fleet was built at a 
port called Iztapa, situated about seventeen leagues from 
the present city of Guatemala. When Alvarado was at 
the Court of Spain, he had held out hopes of making 
further discoveries. But the great news of Pizarro's 
golden success reaching the greedy ears of the rapacious 
Governor of Guatemala, he resolved to proceed south¬ 
wards, and to join Pizarro in his enterprize. He was 
the more readily induced to do this, as he knew that 
Pizarro was but poorly equipped. It was in vain that 
the King’s Officers at Guatemala protested stoutly against 
Alvarado’s expedition to Peru. They said that he would 
leave his own colony bare, and that it would, there¬ 
fore, be in great peril, because a large part of it was in a 
state of war; and that even the subdued Indians, seeing 
themselves freed from the yoke of armed men, would 
rise in revolt. Moreover, they added, with a shrewd 
insight into the future, that the Lieutenant-Governor 
whom Alvarado was leaving would be continually obliged 
to be sending men and horses to assist his master; and, 
consequently, that the armed force of the country would, 
day by day, be growing weaker. 1 To these sound arguments 
Alvarado replied that the government of Guatemala was a 
small matter for him, and that he wished to go and seek an¬ 
other greater one. With regard to the question of danger, 
he said that he intended to take with him the principal 
Indians, and so leave the province secure for the Spaniards. 

1 “They wrote also condemning the expedition of Pedro do 
Alvarado to Peru, dwelling on the inconveniences which would follow 
if he entered within the limits belonging to Don Francisco Pizarro, 
especially if he took away, as he had determined to do, the greater 
part of the soldiers, arms, horses, and many natives from the province 
of Guatemala. With his departure, they said, the province would be 
left in a very dangerous condition because a large part of it was in It 
state of war, ana even the subdued Indians, seeing themselves freed 
from the presence of soldiers would rise in revolt, being of a warlike 
and untrustworthy nature. Besides this the Lieutenant whom Alva* 
rado was leaving behind would be obliged to reinforce him continually 
with men and horses so that the military resources of the country 
would become weaker every day.” — Herrera, Hist, de las fndias t 
dec. 4, lib. io, cap. 15. 
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The King's Officers persevered in their remonstrances, 
and wrote both to the King, and to the Audiencia of Mexico. 
The Audiencia agreed with the King's Officers of Guate¬ 
mala, and wrote to Alvarado, forbidding the enterprize. 
He was not, however, to be daunted by their endeavours 
to restrain him, and he persevered in taking his departure 
for Peru. 

The result of this expedition will be narrated in its 
proper place,—the history of Peru. It was disastrous, 
although Alvarado himself did not suffer much, as he re¬ 
ceived an ample sum for the forces which he made over to 
Pizarro. Alvarado returned to Guatemala at the end of 
the year 1535, not long before Las Casas with his Domi¬ 
nican monks established themselves in the monastery at 
Santiago de Guatemala. 

The Dominican brethren who accompanied Las Casas, 
and all of whom afterwards became celebrated men, were 
Luis Cancer, Pedro de Angulo, and Rodrigo de Ladrada. 
These grave and reverend monks might any time in the 
year 1537 have been found sitting in a little class round 
the Bishop of Guatemala, an elegant scholar, but whose 
scholarship was now solely employed to express Christian 
doctrines in the Utlatecan language, commonly called 
Quiche. As the chronicler says, “It was a delight to see 
the Bishop, as a master of declensions, and conjugations in 
the Indian tongue, teaching the good fathers of St. 
Dominic.” This prelate afterwards published a work in 
Utlatecan, in the prologue of which he justly says, “ It 
may, perchance, appear to some people a contemptible 
thing that prelates should be thus engaged in trifling 
things solely fitted for the teaching of children ; but, if 
the matter be well looked into, it is a baser thing not to 
abase one’s self to these apparent trifles, for such teaching 
is the ‘ marrow’ of our Holy Faith.” 1 The Bishop was 
quite right. It will soon be seen what an important end 
this study of the language led to; and, I doubt not— 
indeed, it might almost be proved—that there are terri¬ 
tories, neighbouring to Guatemala, which would have been 
desert and barren as the sands of the sea but for the 
knowledge of the Utlatecan language acquired by these 
1 Rrmbsal, Hist . de Chiapay Guatemala , lib. 3, cap. 7. 
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good fathers,—an acquisition, too, it must be recollected, 
not easy or welcome to men of their age 1 and their habits* 

1 No contemporary, and indeed no subsequent writer, ever speaks 
of Las Casas as old. He was forty-eight years of age, however, when 
he entered the Dominican monastery in Hispaniola. He was now in 
the prime of life for a man of his wonderful powers; that is, he was 
sixty-two. Fourteen years afterwards, in 1550, when he was seventy- 
six years old, his greatest public disputation took place, with the 
celebrated Doctor Sepulveda. In the year 1556, when he was eighty- 
two years old, we are informed that he was vigorous in his self-ap¬ 
pointed work of Protector of the Indians ( u En el de 1556, exeratS 
grandemente el sehor don fray Bartoloml de las Casas , sti oficio de padre 
y protector de los fttdios — Remesal, lib. io, cap. 24); and he 
attained the great age of ninety-two, having just completed successfully 
an arduous business for the colony of Guatemala, which he had come 
from Valladolid to Madrid to transact. 











CHAPTER VI 


LA8 CASAS AND HIS MONKS OFFER TO CONQUER “ THE LAND OF 

war”-THEY MAKE THEIR PREPARATIONS FOR THE ENTER- 

PRIZE 

TT is not often that in any part of the world mere litera- 
* ture has been more fertile in distinct historical results 
than in this province of Guatemala, and indeed throughout 
the Indies generally. It happened that a little before 
the year 1535, Las k Casas had composed a treatise, which, 
though it was never printed, made a great noise at the 
time. It was entitled De unico vocationis inodo. It was 
written in Latin, but was translated into Spanish, and so 
became current, not only amongst the monks and learned 
men, but also amongst the common soldiers and colonists. 
It consisted of two propositions. The first was, that men 
were to be brought to Christianity by persuasion; and the 
second, which seems but a consequence of the first, that 
without special injury received on the part of the Chris¬ 
tians, it was not lawful for them to carry on war against 
infidels, merely as infidels. The treatise, though requiring 
in parts to be passed quickly over, would, if we may judge 
by other works of the same author, be interesting even 
now, and having close reference to the daily affairs of life 
in the Indies, must at the time it was written have been 
read with eager and angry attention by the Spanish 
colonists possessing Indian slaves, whom they had won by 
their bows and their spears. To gain these slaves, they 
had toiled and bled. During long and harassing marches 
they had been alternately frozen, parched, and starved ; 
sufferings only to be compensated for, and poorly com¬ 
pensated, by the large droves of captives which they had 
brought in triumph back with them. We may imagine 
the indignant manner in which these fierce veterans read 
what parts they could or would read of this wise and 
331 
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gentle treatise, De unico vocaiionis modo, written by the 
great Protector of the Indians, who had now indeed 
emerged to some purpose from his quiet cell in the 
Dominican monastery . 1 

But the conquerors were not only indignant at the 
doctrines propounded in this treatise of Las Casas: they 
laughed at his theories—that mocking laugh of the so- 
called practical men,—a kind of laugh well known to all 
those who have attempted to do any new and good thing. 
"Try it,” they said; "try with words only and sacred 
exhortations to bring the Indians to the true faith ”; and 
Las Casas, who never said the thing he did not mean to 
abide by, took them at their word, and said he would 
try it 2 

Now there was a neighbouring province called Tuzu- 
lutlan, which, amongst the Spanish inhabitants of Guate¬ 
mala, had the ill name of the Tierra de Guerra, "The 
Land of War.” This district was a terror to them; and 
the people in it were a "phantom of terror” to the 
Spaniards. Thrice they had attempted to penetrate this 
land ; thrice they had returned defeated, with their hands 
up to their heads (las tnanos en la cabe$a). Such is the 
statement of Remesal. The land, therefore, was much 
more difficult to penetrate than if no Spaniard had ever 
been there, being an irritated country, not merely an 
untried one. With all our knowledge hitherto acquired 
of Las Casas, we cannot but feel timid and apprehensive 
as to the result of this bold undertaking of his. We are 

1 The following is an eloquent description of the evils of war, which 
occurs in this treatise, and is quoted by Remesal: — “The family 
fears, weeps, and trembles; all are full of sorrows. The workers fly 
from their crafts. Either to hunger or to crime the poor are driven. 
The wealthy either bewail their riches stolen, or fear for what remains; 
in either case they are wretched. Maidens are undone, or have sad 
and doleful nuptials. The laws are silent, mercy derided, justice has 
no place. Religion is a mockery; between things sacred and profane 
there is no difference.” —Remesal, Hist, de Chiapa y Guatemala, 
lib. 3, cap. 9. 

1 [The colonists in Guatemala were, altogether, on bad terms with 
the Church. In Santiago the inhabitants were forced to attend divine 
service under penalty of a heavy fine, and the settlers, generally, tried 
to evade payment of tithes, or, when forced to pay, refused to deliver 
them by tneir own native carriers.] 
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not left In doubt as to the magnitude of the enterprise. 
The itory is no monkish narrative to magnify the merits 
of the writer’s Order. There was a formal compact 
entered into by the temporary Governor of Guatemala 
with Las Casas, as Vicar of the Convent of San Domingo, 
in which it is admitted that the Indians in question were 
fierce men in revolt, whom no Spaniard dared to go near . 1 
Their country, too, was a most difficult one to conquer, 
where the ways were obstructed by mountains, intersected 
by rivers, and lost amidst dense forests . 2 

The substance of the agreement is, that if Las Casas, or 
any of his monks, can bring these Indians into conditions 
of peace, so that they should recognize the Spanish Mon¬ 
arch for their lord paramount, and pay him any moderate 
tribute, he, the Governor, would place all those provinces 
under His Majesty in chief (en cabega de su Magestad), and 
would not give them to any private Spaniard in encomienda* 
Moreover, no Spaniard, under heavy penalties, except the 
Governor himself in person, should be allowed for five 
years to enter into that territory. This agreement 
bears date the 2nd of May 1537, and was signed 

1 Rbmksal, Hist. de Chiapa y Guatemala , lib. 3, cap. 9. 

* Gil Gonzalez Davila, Teatro Eclesidstico , tom. 1, p. 169. 

* As this is one of the most curious historical documents that can be 
met with, equally creditable to the governing powers at Guatemala 
and to the Dominicans, and as Remesal’s history is a rare book, I 
subjoin the following extract:—“ For which reason I say and promise 
you, and give my word in the name, and on behalf of His Majesty in 
virtue of the royal powers delegated to me, that you, or any of your 
monks, being at present Fathers Bartholomew de las Casas, Rodrigo 
de la Drada, and Pedro de Angulo bringing and securing by your 
teaching and persuasion whatsoever provinces with the Indians within 
them (all or in part being within the limits of this my Government 
which I hold from His Majesty) into conditions of peace, so that they 
recognize the lordship of His Majesty and agree to pay him a moderate 
tribute, according to their possibility of personal service and poor pos¬ 
sessions, such as they can conveniently give, whether in gold, if there 
is any in the land, or in cotton, maize, or in whatsoever other things 
they possess or are accustomed to cultivate or traffic with among them¬ 
selves, —that I, in virtue of the powers I hold from His Majesty and in 
his Royal name will place all those provinces and the Indians in them 
so agreeing under His Majesty in chief that they may serve him as his 
vassals, and will not give them to any Spaniard or other person in 
encomtenda now or at any future time.”— Remesal, Hist . de Chiapay 
Guatemala , lib. 3, cap. 9. 
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by Alonzo Maldonado, the temporary Governor of 
Guatemala. 

Las Casas would hardly have been able to persuade the 
ruthless soldier, Pedro de Alvarado, to sign any such con¬ 
tract as the foregoing. It was, therefore, a singular felicity 
for the enterprise in hand, that Alvarado was at that time 
absent from the province, and powerless in it. The cause 
of his absence is narrated as follows. 

Charles V. was exceedingly indignant when he heard of 
Alvarado's entrance into Peru. That Commander had 
engaged to fit out an expedition to the Spice Islands. 
His absence on this account would have been excusable, 
and even commendable, in the eyes of the Spanish Court: 
but Alvarado’s expedition to Peru was a mere intrusion, 
which the Emperor resolved to punish. He accordingly 
sent to the Government of Panamd (of which Peru was at 
first considered a dependency), ordering that means should 
be taken for breaking up Alvarado’s armament, and that 
he himself should, in a discreet manner, be made prisoner. 
The Adelantado’s movements were far too rapid for this 
order to have any effect. He had already returned to 
Guatemala, which was under the jurisdiction of the 
authorities of Mexico; and, in the year 1536, was awaiting 
the arrival of Alonzo de Maldonado, one of the auditors of 
Mexico, who was to take his residencia , and was, it is said, 
authorized to send him as a prisoner to Spain. It is prob¬ 
able that in such an important proceeding the Audiencia 
was acting in concert with, and receiving orders from, the 
Council of the Indies at home. 

It happened that just at this period the affairs of Hon¬ 
duras were in a most perilous position. The Governor 
there, a man named Cereceda, had, as Herrera declares, 
“ exceeded in cruelty all the bounds of human prudence ” ; 
the King’s Officers were at variance with him; the Indians 
were in revolt; the Spanish settlers in a state of insubor¬ 
dination. Upon this, the treasurer, Diego de Celis, went 
from Naco to Guatemala, to implore Alvarado, for the sake 
of the King's affairs, to come and take the government of 
Honduras. Nothing could have been more welcome to 
Alvarado than this invitation. It furnished him with a 
good excuse for evading his residencia , and escaping the 
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degradation, which was imminent, of being sent as a 
prisoner to Spain. It gave him an opportunity of doing 
such good service as might, at Court, efface the memory of 
his former misdeeds. He therefore embraced the offer of 
De Celis; and, after some preparation, went to Honduras, 
where, in his rough way, he composed the disorders of the 
Government, founded one or two towns, and, leaving a 
lieutenant in command, took his departure from the port 
of Truxillo for Spain . 1 He wisely thought that it would 
be better for him to anticipate some of the charges that 
would be made against him; and that, by his winning 
presence, he might obtain the Emperor’s forgiveness, and 
be restored to power. Alvarado was not deceived in 
his expectations; and, after some stay in Spain, he did 
return to his former government with renewed, and even 
with increased power. The ground, however, was for the 
moment clear for any experiment of humanity that might 
be tried in Guatemala. 

It will not be inappropriate, just at this point of the 
narrative, to show how careless Alvarado had been in 
giving away etwomiendas. A rival Governor, writing to the 
Emperor from a town in Honduras, says, “ the Adelantado 
Don Pedro de Alvarado gave away lands which he had 
neither seen nor brought into submission. In this town 
he made one hundred and ten repartimientos, which were 
after this fashion:—he gave to one man a province, but all 
the towns and settlements in it to other people. Some¬ 
times he gave a town under three or four different names 
to three or four different persons; and there were people 
to whom he gave rocks and mountains and rivers in re - 

fi rtimiento.* , 2 Now, it must be admitted, that ill-regu- 
;ed tyranny is the worst of tyrannies; and that the 
distribution of lands and their inhabitants in this fashion 
by these very rude geographers, the early conquerors 
(lands, too, as yet unconquered), was sure to lead to the 
utmost confusion, cruelty, and disappointment. The ac¬ 
curacy of our Norman Doomsday-Book was a protection to 
the conquered as well as a satisfaction to the conquerors. 


1 I? i53<k 

* A Su Magestad— El Adelantado D. Francisco de Montejo. 
I* Junio, 1539. Coleccion de Munoz, MS., tom. 81. 
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On one side, therefore, there was for the Indians of 
Tuaulutlan the fate, that sooner or later would befell them, 
of being conquered by Alvarado or some of his captains, 
and given away in his spendthrift fashion, like a gamester's 
gains; on the other, the chance of being converted to 
Christianity without the usual mode of bloodshed, and of 
acquiring peaceful arts from wise and learned men. But 
who knows his friends ? And, moreover, friendly things 
and people often come in such a guise, and with such 
accompaniments, that they can hardly be recognized by 
any but the most discerning eyes. Nor is it always that 
friends have the tact to present themselves as mends, 
thinking that the mere intention of friendship is sufficient, 
and that it will explain itself. The Dominican monks of 
Guatemala did not fall into this error, and it will be a 
pleasure to recount their proceedings instinct with the 
wisdom of the serpent, as well «is the harmlessness of the 
dove. 

After the manner of pious men of those times. Las Casas 
and his monks did not fail to commence their undertaking 
by having recourse to the most fervent prayers, severe fasts, 
and other mortifications. These lasted several days. They 
then turned to the secular part of their enterprize, using 
all the skill that the most accomplished statesmen, or men 
of the world, could have brought to bear upon it. The 
first thing they did, was to translate into verse, in the 
Quiche language, the great doctrines of the Church. In 
these verses they described the Creation of the World, the 
Fall of Man, his banishment from Paradise, and the media¬ 
tion prepared for him ; then the life of Christ, His passion. 
His death, His resurrection, His ascension; then His 
future return to judge all men, the punishment of the 
wicked and the reward of the good. They divided the 
work, which was very extensive , 1 into capias, after the 
Castillian fashion . 2 We might well wish, for many reasons, 

1 “The Fathers taught with great care to the four Indians who were 
Christians, the coplas , or verses, they had composed.”— Re mesa L, 
Hist . lib. 3, cap. II. 

* See Bouterwek’s History of Spanish Literature , vol. i, p. 
108 ; and Ticknor, History of Spanish Literature , vol. i, pp. 
371 - 2 . 
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that this laudable work remained to us, but I am not aware 
df there being any traces of its existence . 1 

The good fathers then began to study how they should 
introduce their poem to the notice of the Indians of 
Tuzulutlan; and, availing themselves of a happy thought 
for this purpose, they called to their aid four Indian 
merchants, who were in the habit of going with mer¬ 
chandize, several times a year, into this province called 
“the Land of War.’* The monks, with great care, taught 
these four men to repeat the couplets which they had 
composed. The pupils entered entirely into the views of 
their instructors. Indeed, they took such pains in learn¬ 
ing their lessons, and (with the fine sense for musical in¬ 
tonation which the Indians generally possessed) repeated 
these verses so well, that there was nothing left to desire. 
The composition and the teaching occupied three months, 
and was not completed until the middle of August 1537. 
Las Casas communicated his intended undertaking to 
Domingo de Betanzos, now the head of the Dominican 
Order in New Spain, who was delighted to give his 
sanction and his blessing to the good work. The monks 
and the merchants, however, were not satisfied until they 
had brought their labours to much greater perfection, until, 
indeed, they had set these verses to music, so that they 
might be accompanied by the Indian instruments; taking 
care, however, to give the voice parts a higher place in 
the scale than that of the deep-toned instruments of the 
natives. No doubt, this music was a great improvement 
upon anything the Indians had ever heard in the way of 
sweet sounds. 

The enterprize was now ready to be carried into action, 
—to be transplanted from the schools into the world. It 
was resolved that the merchants should commence their 
journey into “ the Land of War/* carrying with them not 
only their own merchandize, but being furnished by Las 
Casas with the usual small wares to please aborigines, such 
as scissors, knives, looking-glasses, and bells. The pupils 

1 [Mr. H. H. Bancroft {Hist, of Central America, ii, pp. 350, 351) 
quotes documents throwing doubt on the whole of this story as related 
by Remesal. Mr. Bancroft characterizes it as “more an invention 
than a true statement of facts.”] 
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and the teachers parted, the merchants making their ac¬ 
customed journey into the territories of Quichi and 
Zacapula, their destination being a certain pueblo of a 
great cacique of those parts, a wise and warlike chief, who 
had many powerful alliances. 1 

1 This must, I think, have been the Chief of Atitlan, for though, in 
Remesars narrative he is never named directly, yet as he was baptired 
as Juan, and as the only Cacique who is addressed as Don Juan, in a 
formal letter from the Emperor, thanking the Caciques of those parts 
for the aid they had given to the Dominicans, is Don Juan de Atitlan, 
it is highly probable that Atitlan was the province visited by the 
merchants. 
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LAS CASAS SUCCEEDS IN CONVERTING BY PEACEABLE MEANS “ THE 

LAND OF WAR”-HE IS SENT TO SPAIN, AND DETAINED 

THERE 

"DEHIND all ostensible efforts of much novelty and 
U magnitude what silent longings and unutterable ex¬ 
pectations lie unnoticed or concealed! In the crowded 
theatre, or the cold, impatient senate, the voice that is 
raised for the first time—perhaps for ever afterwards to 
command an absolute attention,—trembles with all the 
sensibility of genius, while great thoughts and vast aspira¬ 
tions, hurrying together in the agitated mind, obstruct and 
confuse the utterance. We pity, with an intense sym¬ 
pathy, the struggles of one who is about to be famous. 
Meanwhile, perhaps, in some dark corner or obscure 
passage, is the agonized and heart-sick mother, who can 
hardly think, or hope, or pray,—convinced, as far as she 
is conscious of anything, that her child ought to succeed, 
and must succeed, but suffering all the timid anxiety that 
mature years will ever bring, and with the keenest appre¬ 
ciation of every difficulty and drawback that can prevent 
success. 

It is a bold figure to illustrate the feelings of a monk by 
those of a mother; but it may be doubted whether many 
mothers have suffered a keener agony of apprehensive 
expectation than Las Casas and his brethren endured at 
this and other similar points of their career. They 
had the fullest faith in God and the utmost reliance upon 
Him; but they knew that He acts through secondary 
means and how easily, they doubtless thought, might some 
failure in their own preparation—some unworthiness in 
themselves — some unfortunate conjunction of political 
affairs in the Indies —some dreadful wile of the Evil One 
—frustrate all their long enduring hopes. In an age when 

*39 
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private and individual success is made too much of, and . 
success for others too little, it may be difficult for many 
persons to imagine the intense interest with which these 
childless men looked forward to the realization of their 
great religious enterprize—the bringing of the Indians by 
peaceful means into the fold of Christ. 

The merchants were received, as was the custom in a 
country without inns, into the palace of the Cacique, 
where they met with a better reception than usual, being 
enabled to make him presents of these new things from 
Castille. They then set up their tent, and began to sell 
their goods as they were wont to do, their customers 
thronging about them to see the Spanish novelties. When 
the sale was over for that day, the chief men amongst the 
Indians remained with the Cacique, to do him honour. In 
the evening, the merchants asked for a “ teplanastle an 
instrument of music which we may suppose to have been 
the same as the Mexican teponaztli , 1 or drum. They then 
produced some timbrels and bells, which they had brought 
with them, and began to sing the verses which they had 
learned by heart, accompanying themselves on the musical 
instruments. The effect produced was very great. The 
sudden change of character, not often made, from a mer¬ 
chant to a priest, at once arrested the attention of the 
assemblage. Then, if the music was beyond anything that 

1 “The teponaztli , which is used to this day among the Indians, 
is cylindrical and hollow, but all of wood, having no skin about it, nor 
any opening but two slits lengthways in the middle, parallel to, and at 
a little distance from each other. It is sounded by beating the space 
between those two slits with two little sticks, similar to those wnich 
are made use of for modem drums, only that their points arc covered 
with uU or elastic gum, to soften the sound. The size of this instru* 
ment is various: some are so small as to be hung about the neck; 
some of a middling size ; and others so large as to be upwards of five 
feet long. The sound which they yield is melancholy, and that of the 
largest so loud, that it may be heard at the distance of two or three 
miles. To the accompaniment of these instruments ... the Mexicans 
sung their hymns and sacTed music. Their singing was harsh and 
offensive to European ears; but they took so much pleasure in it 
themselves, that on festivals they continued singing the whole day. 
This was unquestionably the art in which the Mexicans were least 
successful.”— Clavigbro, Hist, of Mexico , yoL i, pp. 398-9. English 
translation. 
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these Indians had heard, the words were still more extra¬ 
ordinary ; for the good fathers had not hesitated to put 
into their verses the questionable assertion that idols were 
demons, and the certain fact that human sacrifices were 
abominable. The main body of the audience was delighted, 
and pronounced these merchants to be ambassadors from 
new Gods. 

The Cacique, with the caution of a man in authority, 
suspended his judgment until he had heard more of the 
matter. The next day, and for seven succeeding days, 
this sermon in song was repeated. In public and in 
private, the person who insisted most on this repetition 
was the Cacique ; and he expressed a wish to fathom the 
matter, and to know the origin and meaning of these 
things. The prudent merchants replied, that they only 
sang what they had heard ; that it was not their business 
to explain these verses, for that office belonged to certain 
padres, who instructed the people. “ And who are 
padres ? ’* asked the Chief. In answer to this question, 
the merchants painted pictures of the Dominican monks, 
in their robes of black and white, and with their tonsured 
heads. The merchants then described the lives of these 
padres : how they did not eat meat, and how they did 
not desire gold, or feathers, or cocoa ; that they were not 
married, and had no communication with women ; that 
night and day they sang the praises of God ; and that 
they knelt before very beautiful images. Such w r ere the 
persons, the merchants said, who could and would explain 
these couplets : they were such good people, and so ready 
to teach, that if the Cacique were to send for them, they 
would most willingly come. 

The Indian chief resolved to see and hear these 
marvellous men in black and white, with their hair in 
the form of a garland, who were so different from other 
men; and for this purpose, when the merchants returned, 
he sent in company with them a brother of his, a young 
man twenty-two years of age, who was to invite the 
Dominicans to visit his brother’s country, and to carry 
them presents. The cautious Cacique instructed his 
brother to look well to the ways of these padres , to 
observe whether they had gold and silver like the other 

in. Q 
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Christians, and whether there were women in their houses* 
These instructions having been given, and his brother 
having taken his departure, the Cacique made large 
offerings of incense and great sacrifices to his idols for 
the success of the embassage. 

On the arrival of this company at Santiago, Las Casas 
and the Dominican monks received the young Indian 
Chief with every demonstration of welcome: and it need 
hardly be said with what joy they heard from the merchants 
who accompanied him of the success of their mission. 

While the Indian Prince was occupied in visiting the 
town of Santiago, the monks debated amongst themselves 
what course they should pursue in reference to the 
invitation which they had received from the Cacique. 
Guided throughout by great prudence, they resolved not 
to risk the safety of the whole of their body, but to send 
only one monk at first as an ambassador and explorer. 
Their choice fell upon Father Luis Gmcer, who probably 
was the most skilled of all the four in the language that 
was likely to be best understood in Tuzulutlan. Mean¬ 
while the Cacique’s brother and his attendants made their 
observations on the mode of life of the monks, who 
gratified him and them by little presents. It was time 
now to return; and the whole party, consisting of Luis 
Cancer, the Cacique’s brother, his Indians, and the four 
merchants of Guatemala, set off from Santiago on their 
way to the Cacique’s country'. Luis Cancer carried with 
him a present for the Cacique in fabrics of Gistille, and 
also some crosses and images. The reason given for 
carrying these latter is, “ That the Cacique might read in 
them that which he might forget in the sermons that 
would be preached to him.” 1 

The journey of Father Luis was a continued triumph. 
Everywhere the difference was noticed between his dress, 
customs, and manners, and those of the Spaniards who 
had already been seen in Tuzulutlan. When he came 
into the Cacique’s territory he was received under trium* 
phal arches, and the ways were made clean before him 
as if he had been another Montezuma, traversing his 
kingdom. At the entrance of the Cacique’s own town* 
1 Remesal, Hist . dc Chiapay Guatemala , lib. 3, cap. 15. 
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the Chief himself came out to meet Father Luis, and 
bending before him, cast down his eyes, showing him the 
same mark of reverence that he would have shown to the 

E riests of that country. More substantial and abiding 
onours soon followed. At the Cacique’s orders a church 
was built, and in it the father said mass in the presence of 
the Chief, who was especially delighted with the cleanli¬ 
ness of the sacerdotal garments, for the priests of his 
own country, like those of Mexico, affected filth and 
darkness, the fitting accompaniments lor a religion of 
terror. 

Meanwhile, Father Luis continued to explain the 
Christian creed, having always a most attentive and 
favourable hearer in the Cacique. The good monk had 
taken the precaution to bring with him the written 
agreement signed by the Governor, and he explained to 
the Chief the favourable conditions that it contained for 
the welfare of the Indians. The merchants were wit¬ 
nesses who might be appealed to for the meaning of this 
document; and that they were faithful to the monks— 
indeed, a sort of lay-brotherhood, —may be inferred from 
the fact of their continuing to chaunt every evening the 
verses which had won for them at first the title of ambas¬ 
sadors from new gods. The Cacique’s brother gave a 
favourable report of what he had seen at Santiago, and 
the result of all these influences on the mind of the Indian 
Chieftain was such, that he determined to embrace the 
Christian Faith. No sooner had he become a proselyte, 
than, with all the zeal and energy belonging to that 
character, he began to preach the new doctrine to his 
own vassals. He was the first to pull down and to burn 
his idols; and many of his chiefs, in imitation of their 
master, likewise became iconoclasts. 

In a word, the mission of Father Luis w f as supremely 
successful, and after he had visited some of the towns 
subject to the converted Cacique, he returned, according 
to the plan that had been determined upon by the 
brethren, to the town of Santiago, w here Las Casas and 
the other monks received with ineffable delight the good 
tidings which their brother had to communicate to them. 
Even if the result of this mission be looked at as a mere 
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matter of worldJy success, all persons of any power of 
sympathy will be glad to find that some enterprise pro¬ 
jected by Las Casas met with its due reward, and such 
a reward, indeed, as might well serve to efface the re¬ 
membrance of the terrible disaster at Cumand, which had 
driven him from secular into monastic life. How often, 
perhaps, in the solitude of his cell at St. Domingo, had he 
regretted taking that irremediable step, especially when 
he found from letters, that his friends at Court had not 
forgotten him; and how often had he painted to himself, 
according to the fancies we all indulge in, the good that 
he might have done had he taken “ the other course.” 

It was at the end of October 1537, at the close of the 
rainy season, 1 when those provinces could best be tra¬ 
versed, that Father Luis returned to Santiago. Las Casas 
himself now resolved to go into “the I.and of War,” 
taking as a companion Father Pedro de Angulo, who 

1 “What are called the ‘ seasons’ under the tropics, namely, the wet 
and dry, are much influenced in their commencement and duration by 
local causes, so that what is literally true of one place can only be 
partially so of another. The widest differences are, of course, between 
the Atlantic and Pacific slopes of the continent. The whole of Central 
America comes within the zone of the north-east trade winds, which, 
sweeping across the Atlantic, reach the continent almost saturated with 
vapour. The portion of moisture of w hich they are deprived by the 
Caribbean Islands is probably again nearly, if not quite, made up in their 
passage over the sea of the same name. These winds are intercepted 
by the high mountain centres of Guatemala, Honduras, and Costa Rica, 
and the vapour precipitated from them flows down to the Atlantic, 
through a multitude of streams and rivers. But the mountains of 
Central America are not all high enough to entirely intercept the 
trade winds. They are, moreover, broken through by transverse 
valleys, like that of the Nicaraguan lakes and that of Comayagua in 
Honduras. As a consequence, the trades, for a great part of the year, 
blow entirely across the continent, reaching the Pacific slope deprived 
of their moisture, and cooled by a passage over the elevated region of 
the interior. Hence result the great salubrity of that declivity, the 
comparative coolness and dryness of its climate, and its consequently 
greater population. 

“There is, properly speaking, no dry season on the Atlantic littoral 
of Central America. For about four months of the year—from May to 
October—the trades are intermittent ; consequently, less moisture is 
precipitated, and this slope has then its nearest approach to what is 
calico the ‘ dry season.’ ”— Squier’s Notes on Central America , chap. 
2, p. 27. New York, 1855. 
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also was well acquainted with the language of that dis¬ 
trict. As might be expected, the Cacique (whom we shall 
hereafter call by his baptismal name, Don Juan) received 
Las Casas with all due honours. In the interval of time 
that had elapsed between the departure of Father 
Luis and the arrival of Father Bartholomew, the new 
convert’s sincerity and energy had been sorely tried. 
Indeed, it was hardly to be expected that this sudden 
conversion could go on with all the success that had 
attended it in the beginning. The first great difficulty 
that he encountered arose from the following cir¬ 
cumstances. 

There happened to be a treaty of marriage for a 
daughter of the Cacique of Coban with the brother of the 
converted Cacique—that same brother who had visited 
the Dominicans at Santiago. It was a custom on such 
occasions for those who had charge of the bride to sacrifice 
certain birds and animals, on arriving at the confines of 
the bridegroom’s territory. Don Juan’s conscience would 
not allow even these innocent sacrifices to be made. The 
ambassadors from Coban were in the highest degree vexed 
and affronted ; but at last, after much consideration, they 
resolved not to break off an alliance with so powerful a 
prince upon a mere matter of form, and the Princess of 
Coban was conducted into the bridegroom’s country. 
This difficulty, therefore, was for the present surmounted; 
but his own people now gave Don Juan far more trouble 
than the ambassadors from Coban. An ignorant mob is 
sometimes very conservative. Pagans, as the scholar 
knows from the derivation of the name, were but the 
inhabitants of country villages, whose ignorance and un¬ 
impressibility kept off the influence of any new doctrine, 
however good. In Don Juan’s territories similar causes 
would produce similar effects and there would be a body 
of dull and fierce fanatics who would pride themselves on 
being the last to quit the old heathen ways, and the 
slowest to appreciate the merits of Christianity. More¬ 
over, we cannot doubt that in this case the unclean 
priests, seeing their vocation falling from them, stirred 
up the common people, who, thus acted upon, contrived 
furtively to bum the church. This was not done without 
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suspicion of the ambassadors from Coban being concerned 
in the matter. The Cacique, however, undaunted bv all 
this opposition, rebuilt the church. Las Casas and his 
brother monk, Pedro de Angulo, said mass in it, and 
preached in the open plain to the people, who came in 
great numbers, some from curiosity and from favour to the 
new religion, and others with a gluttonous longing to 
devour the monks, who, they thought, would taste well if 
flavoured with sauce of Chili. 1 Las Casas and his com¬ 
panion, anxious to extend their knowledge of these 
regions, traversed, with a guard of sixty men, the neigh¬ 
bouring territories, but yielded to the wishes of Don Juan 
in not going as far as Coban. The fathers were well re¬ 
ceived on their journey, and they returned to the pueblo 
of Don Juan at the beginning of the year 1538. 

At this juncture Las Casas and all lovers of the Indians 
received a very seasonable aid from the Court of Rome. 
That accomplished and refined Pope, Paul the Third 
(Alexander Farnese), was moved to a consideration of 
Indian affairs by the letter before referred to, which the 
learned Bishop of Tlascala had addressed to him, and also 
by a mission sent at the instance of Betanzos and the 
chief Dominicans in New Spain. This mission was con¬ 
ducted by Father Bernardino de Minaya, who in former 
days had travelled with Las Casas through Guatemala 
and Nicaragua. The Pope answered the requisitions of 
the Bishop and the Monks in the most favourable and 
forcible manner; and must have shown a rapidity in 
giving this answer which His Holiness—who was cele¬ 
brated for delay in business, 2 usually waiting for some 
happy conjuncture of affairs,—was seldom known to 
manifest. He issued a Brief, founded on the great text 
Eunles docete omnes gentes , in which he declared in the 
most absolute manner the fitness of the Indians for re¬ 
ceiving Christianity, considering them, to use the words 
of the Brief, “as veritable men, not only capable of 
receiving the Christian Faith, but as we have learnt, most 

1 Remrsal, lib. 3, cap. 16. 

* See Ranke’s History of the Popes, vol. i, book 3, p. 247. Mrs, 
Austin’s translation. 
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ready to embrace that faith.” 1 He also pronounced in 
very strong language against their being reduced into 
slavery . 2 * 

Nor was Paul the Third content with issuing this Brief, 
but he addressed a letter to the Archbishop of Toledo, the 
Primate of Spain, in which His Holiness said, "It has 
come to our knowledge that our dearest son in Christ, 
Charles, the ever august Emperor of the Romans, King of 
Castille and Leon, in order to repress those who, boiling 
over with cupidity, bear an inhuman mind against the 
human race, has by public edict forbidden all his subjects 
from making slaves of the Western and Southern Indians, 
or depriving them of their goods.” 8 

The Pope then pronounced a sentence of excommunica¬ 
tion of the most absolute kind 4 * against all those who 
should reduce the Indians to slavery, or deprive them of 
their goods. 

The men who throw themselves most earnestly into 
public affairs, if they meet with terrible rebuffs, have, on 
the other hand, at rare intervals, signal joys and triumphs 
—triumphs unknown to those who commit their hopes 
to private ventures only. Thus it fared with Las Casas on 
the present occasion. His delight on the arrival in the 
Indies of these missives from the Pope was very keen; 
and he soon found a practical way of expressing it, by 
translating the Brief into Spanish, and sending it to many 
parts of the Indies, in order that the monks might notify 
its contents to the lay colonists. 

In his own particular mission, however, Las Casas found 
something else, beyond the Papal declaration of freedom, 
that was wanting, and without which the welfare of the 

1 Remus a l, lib. 3, cap. 16. 

* 44 Nay, they may be able to use, possess, and enjoy such freedom 
and independence freely and lawfully, nor ought they to be made 
slaves . . . given at Rome a.d. 1537, iv. Nones of June, in the third 
year of our Pontificate.”—R emesal, Hist, de Chiapa y Guatemala ,, 
lib. 3, cap. 16 . See also Concilia Afexicanos y lib. I, tit. 4 . 

* Rembsal, Hist, de Chiapay Guatemala , lib. 3, cap. 17. 

4 “ Under pain of the sentence of the greater excommunication, to be 

incurred thereby, if they do otherwise.”—R emksal, lib. 3, cap. 17. 
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Indians of Tuaulutlan could not, in his opinion, be secured. 
According to a proposition which he maintained most 
stoutly, it appeared to him, that for any nation to receive 
a law, two conditions were necessary: first, that there 
should be a pueblo , by which he means a collection of 
families; and secondly, that the nation should have per¬ 
fect liberty; for, not being free, he says, they cannot form 
part of a community . 1 This last is a great doctrine. The 
arguments of Las Casas were founded upon Biblical history 
—as, for instance, that God gave no law in the time of 
Abraham, because there was no community, but a single 
household only. On the other hand, when the Israelites 
were in Egypt, although they formed a great community, 
they received no law, because they were captives. God 
gave the law only when the two conditions were combined 
—namely, the existence of a community, and freedom for 
the people who dwelt in it. Now, looking around him 
in Tuzulutlan, Las Casas found the element of liberty 2 
sufficiently developed, but that of the existence of com¬ 
munities lamentably deficient. The Indians, under the 
government of his friend, the Cacique Don Juan, were 
scattered over the country in very small villages, seldom 
consisting of so many as six houses, and these villages were 
generally more than “a musket-shot’' apart. This state 
of things seemed to him intolerable, and certainly, with a 
view to instruction, it was so. But instruction and pre¬ 
servation are different things; and it was afterwards found 
that collecting the Indians together in settlements did not 
always favour their preservation. 

One evil effect of these settlements was, that it exposed 
the Indians to the attack of contagious diseases, like the 
small-pox, which, being caught from a strong people, the 
Spaniards, was a strong disease, and carried off the in¬ 
firmly-constituted Indians by thousands. In reference to 
this .subject, a Mexican ecclesiastic, writing a century 

1 Remesal, Hist, de Chiapay Guatemala , lib. 3, cap. 17. 

* “ Finding in the province into which he had gone the first, which 
was liberty, only it lacked the second—the union of the natives into 
pueblos, so that living in community they could better receive the law 
of Christ, our Lord.’— Remesal, Hist, de CAiapa y Guatemala , lib. 
3, cap. 17. 
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afterwards, quotes with great significance, a common 
Spanish proverb, “ If the stone strikes against the earthen 
jar, woe to the jar: and if the jar strikes against the 
stone, woe not the less to the jar.” 1 We cannot wonder, 
however, that Las Casas, whose first aim at this period was 
conversion, should have insisted so much upon collecting 
the people into pueblos, as it enabled them to hear mass 
and to receive the sacraments. But the Tuzulutlans were 
not at all of his mind. They could not bear the idea 
of quitting the spots where they had been born—their 
forests, their mountains, and their clefts,—for the pur¬ 
pose of forming a pueblo, which could not unite in itself 
the peculiarities of each man's birthplace, and would 
be likely to be chosen with a view to dull convenience 
mainly. This measure, therefore, second only in difficulty 
to that of winning a people from a nomadic state to one 
of settled habitation, was hard to effect in Tuzulutlan. 
Though Las Casas was seconded in all his efforts by the 
Cacique, the people were almost inclined to take up arms. 
At last, after great labours and sufferings, Las Casas and 
Pedro de Angulo contrived to make a beginning of a 
settlement, at a place called Rabinal ,* 2 having wisely chosen 
a spot which some few Indians, at least, were attached 
to, as Rabinal had been inhabited before. There they 
built a church, and there they preached and taught the 
people, teaching not only spiritual things, but manual arts, 
and having to instruct their flock in the elementary pro¬ 
cesses of washing and dressing . 3 These good fathers were 
not of that school which holds that this life, God’s gift, 
is to be left uncomely because the next is to be sublime. 

It is admitted that the Indians, at first, regarded the 
mass rather as a religious ceremony which was new to 
them than for what, as Remesal says, “ that most divine 
Sacrifice in itself is.” 4 But it must have had its attrac¬ 
tions ; and the active, kindly teaching of Brother Bar¬ 
tholomew and Brother Pedro about things the Indians 
could understand must have given weight and influence 

1 Davila Padilla, fib. i, cap. 33, p. 103. 

* In 1538. 

* REMESAL, Hist, de Chiapa y Guatemala , lib. 3, cap. 17. 

4 Ibid. 
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to their words in all matters. The town began to grow, 
one Indian family attmcting another, until, at last, a 
hundred families were collected together. 

This strange experim nt of forming a pueblo was not 
likely to go unnoticed long, and accordingly the inhabi¬ 
tants of Rabinal found their neighbours of Coban stealing 
in to see this new mode of life. It seems that their im¬ 
pressions of it wrere favourable, for Luis Cancer, who had 
been sent for by Las Casas to aid in founding the town, 
took occasion now to penetrate as far as Coban, and, finding 
himself well received, and that the Indians there listened 
with pleasure to w hat he told them of the Christian Faith, 
returned to llabinal more contented, it is said, than if he 
had discovered very rich mines of silver and of gold. His 
joy was shared by Las Casas and Pedro de Angulo, and 
they all commenced with great vigour studying the lan¬ 
guage of Coban. Each success was with these brave 
monks a step gained for continued exertion. 

The little town of Rabinal, which consisted of five hun¬ 
dred inhabitants, having now been put into some kind of 
order. Las Casas and Pedro de Angulo resolved to return 
to Guatemala, for the purpose of concerting measures with 
the Bishop for the further spread of the Faith in those 
parts. Las Casas bethought him of taking back with 
them their principal convert, the Cacique Don Juan. It 
was not found difficult to induce the Cacique to accompany 
the fathers, but they were obliged to persuade him to 
reduce his retinue, which he would have made very large, 
as they feared that any injury or affront which any Indian 
in the Chief s train might meet with, would bring down a 
torrent of trouble and reproaches upon themselves, and 
they thought that, the smaller the number of Indians, the 
less chance there would be of anything untoward happen¬ 
ing between them and the Spaniards of Santiago. Finally, 
the fathers and the Cacique Don Juan, with a moderate 
number of attendants, set off on their journey, leaving 
Luis Cancer in charge of the Christianized town of 
Rabinal. 

Las Casas had given due notice to his friends at San¬ 
tiago of his intended return, and also of what notable 
company was coming with him. Rodrigo de Ladr&da, the 
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only monk left in the convent of the Dominicans at 
Santiago, did the best he could to prepare their poor 
house for the reception of the Chief and his retinue, by 
adding huts to it, and collecting maize. 

It was with more delight, and certainly with more 
reason for being delighted, than many a Roman conqueror 
has had on the day of his ascent to the Capitol, that Las 
Casas and his brother monk brought the Cacique Don Juan 
in triumph to their humble monastery. 1 The moment 
they had arrived, the Bishop of Guatemala hurried forth 
to welcome the good fathers, and also to salute the Indian 
Chief. As the Bishop knew the language very well, he 
was able to conduct the reception with all fitting courtesy, 
and also to discourse with the new convert about religious 
matters, upon which the Bishop found him well informed. 

The Bishop, being much pleased at this interview, felt 
sure the Governor would be no less so; and he sent a 
message, begging His Lordship (Alvarado had returned 
from Spain) to come and join them. The Governor came 
forthwith. Now, Alvarado, though a fierce and cruel per¬ 
sonage, knew (which seems to have been a gift of former 
days) when he saw a man. Believing still in aristocracies, 
there are some modem people who seem to have lost the 
power of discerning the real aristocrat. 

When, however, the bold Adelantado met the Cacique, 
the Indian Chieftain’s air and manner, his repose, the 
gravity and modesty of his countenance, his severe look 
and weighty speech, won so instantaneously upon the 
Spaniard, that, having nothing else at hand, he took off his 
own plumed hat, and put it on the head of the Cacique. 
The soldiers who stood around wondered and murmured 
at the strange fact, that a Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Emperor should take his own hat off, and put it, as they 
said, on a dog of an Indian. But Alvarado was not a man 
to care for their murmurs, and so, on some ensuing day, 
far from showing less favour to the grave Cacique, he 
placed the Indian between himself and the Bishop, and 
they traversed the town together, the Governor having 
previously ordered the merchants to display their goods 
to the greatest advantage, and the Bishop having told 
1 In 1538. 
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them that, if the Cacique should seem to take a fancy to 
anything, they should offer it to him* and he, the Bishop, 
would be answerable for the payment. But those whom 
we call savages, and people of the highest breeding in 
civilized life, alike pride themselves upon the coolness and 
composure with which they regard any new thing that 
may be offered for their wonder or their admiration. The 
Cacique walked through the tents of the Guatemalan 
merchants with such gravity and apparent indifference 
that it seemed as if the goods he saw were no novelty to 
him — J “ as if, indeed, he had been bom in Milan.** Find¬ 
ing that he did not seem to admire anything particularly, 
the Governor and the Bishop changed their tactics, and 
began to press articles of value upon him; but he would 
not receive any of them. At last he fixed his eyes upon 
an image of “Our Lady,** and condescended to ask what 
that was. The Bishop informed him ; when the Indian 
remarked that the Bishop’s words agreed with what the 
padres had told him. The Bishop then ordered the image 
to be taken down, and begged the Cacique to accept it. 
The Cacique seemed pleased with this, and received 
the image on his knees. He then delivered it to one of 
his principal attendants, ordering him to carry it with 
much veneration. The Chieftain's suite, not so dignified 
and self-restrained as their master, were pleased at re¬ 
ceiving little presents; and, after a short stay at Santiago, 
they all returned into their own country, accompanied by 
Las Casas and Ladrada, who were anxious to continue the 
good work they had begun, and, if possible, to go to¬ 
gether into the territory of Coban. This they succeeded 
in doing, and they found the people of that country very 
ready to receive them. They found, also, that it was well 
governed, and that the sacrifices there were less offensive 
than in any other part of the Indies . 1 

Las Casas and his companions were not left long to 
investigate this part of the country, as they were recalled 
by their brethren at Santiago, who told them “that 

1 “Finding their states better governed and possessing better laws, 
and the people more religious and less inclined to abominable sacrifices 
than in any other part of the Indies.”— Rrmrsal, Hut. de Chiapa y 
Guatemala , lib. 3, cap. 18. 
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certain good thoughts had occurred to the Bishop of 
Guatemala, who wished to communicate them to Brother 
Bartholomew and his companions." They accordingly 
returned to Santiago in the beginning of May 1539. 

When they were all met together in junta, they found 
that the business upon which the Bishop wished to confer 
with them was the paucity of ecclesiastics in that diocese; 
to remedy which defect he stated his intention of sending 
to Spain. He mentioned also that for this purpose he had 
collected some money, and was ready to apply some more 
which he had in the hands of an agent at Seville. His 

E resent difficulty was in the selection of a person to whom 
e might intrust this business, and he begged the as¬ 
sembled Churchmen to help him to decide that point. 
There was also a Chapter of their Order about to be held 
at Mexico, and the clergy of Guatemala must be repre¬ 
sented there. It was soon agreed that Las Casas and 
Ladrada should go to Spain, and that Luis Cancer and 
Pedro de Angulo should attend the Chapter at Mexico. 
They lost no time in setting out upon their journey. The 
two monks, who were to attend the Chapter, took the 
road by the sea-shore, which passed through Soconusco. 
Las Casas and Ladrada went by Rabinal and Coban, an 
arduous undertaking, but one which they thought neces¬ 
sary in order to re - assure their friendly Indians, who 
would otherwise be dismayed by their absence. And, in 
truth, the Cacique, Don Juan, was greatly disheartened 
when Las Casas and Ladrada came into his country, and 
told him that they were going to Spain. He feared that 
the surrounding tribes, many of whom were displeased 
with him for becoming a convert to Christianity, would 
now, in the absence of his protectors, the monks, no longer 
hesitate to make war upon him. They consoled him with 
the promise of a quick return, and he accompanied them 
to the bounds of his own country, furnishing them with an 
escort who were to see them safe as far as Chiapa. 1 

1 That the Cacique remained true to the Faith, and was zealous in 
the cause of the monks, may be seen from a transaction which took 
place many years afterwards—in the year 1555. 

“When he learned the cruel barbarity of the heathens of that 
country, the Indian Don Juan, the Cacique governing Vera Par, took 
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Thus the Dominican monastery at Guatemala was again 
left desolate. Certainly this monkish fraternity was no 
pedantic institution, which could not conform itself to 
the wants and the necessities of the people amongst whom 
its lot was cast. A faithful layman took charge of the 
convent, probably with such orders as had been given 
many years ago, on a similar occasion, by Betanzos,— to 
open the convent church to anyone who wrished to pray 
there; and this lay friend of the monastery employed his 
leisure, somewhat as the other laymen had done, in pre¬ 
paring unburnt bricks for the future building materials of 
the monastery. 

The four monks reached Mexico safely, and were very 
kindly received by Domingo de Betanzos. A Chapter of 
the Dominicans was held on the 24th day of August 
1539; 1 and, though the demand for Christian instruc¬ 
tion was very urgent in Mexico, the Chapter, having 
been informed of the proceedings in Guatemala and " the 
Land of War,” determined that four monks and two 
novices should be appointed to go to Guatemala; that 
Pedro de Angulo should be named as Vicar of the 
Dominican convent at Guatemala, and that Las Casas, 
with Ladrada and Luis Cancer, should be allowed to go 
to Spain. Las Casas and his companions accordingly 
pursued their way to the mother country. 

We are left in no doubt of the activity of Brother 

upon himself the vengeance for the death of the monks ; and himself 
leading his companies of Indians, commenced a fierce war against the 
Acalans and Lacandons, giving them battle in the mountains, and 
assaulting their own pueblos in the provinces of Acalan, Puchutla, and 
Lacandon, killing many, and laying waste their fields and harvests. 
And he said openly to everyone, ana especially to the Fathers of the 
Convent of Santo Domingo of Coban, that he would not weary nor would 
his heart feel any peace until he had rooted out the Acalans and 
Lacandons in vengeance for the murder of the Prior, Father Domingo 
de Vico, and Father Andr&s Lopci, his companion ; so great was the 
love he bore the Prior, and such the sorrow caused to him by the 
treacherous murder of these two by the savages.”— Juan DE ViLLA- 
gutirrrf. Soto-Mayor, Historia de la Conquista de la Pnrvineia de 
el Itza % lib. I, cap. io. 

I assume that the Cacique Don Juan is the same as the one mentioned 
in the text. It might have been his successor. 

1 [Remesal says 1538, a date adopted by the author, post p. 271. Th* 
year is doubtful. ] 
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Bartholomew after he had arrived at the Spanish Court ; 
for there are a number of royal orders and letters, about 
this period, all bearing upon the conversion of the in¬ 
habitants of Tuzulutlan. 1 There is an order sanctioning 
the promise which had been made on the Emperor’s part, 
that no lay Spaniard should enter that province within 
five years, unless with the permission of the Dominican 
monks. There are letters, addressed, by command of the 
Emperor, to each of the principal Caciques of “ the Land 
of War” who had favoured the Dominicans, in which 
letters Charles thanks them for what they had done, and 
charges them to continue in the same course. 2 There 
are orders to the Governor of Guatemala to favour these 
caciques in their endeavours to help the Dominican 
monks, and instructions to the Governor of Mexico to 
allow Indians to be taken from that province by the 
Dominican monks, if they should find such Indians useful 
in their entry into Tuzulutlan. Music, the means by 
which Las Casas and his friends had accomplished so 
much good, was not forgotten; and the Emperor com¬ 
mands the Head of the Franciscans in New Spain to 
allow some of the Indians who could play and sing 
church music in the monasteries of that Order, 3 to be 
taken by Las Casas into the province of Tuzulutlan. And, 
finally, there is a general order to the authorities in 

x [Las Casas was in Spain in December 1540. There are two letters 
of 1539 and 1540 addressed to the Emperor by the officials of Guate¬ 
mala complaining of his action ; in one of them they say that he had 
never seen the Indians of the “ Land of War, nor do we believe that he 
has had any communication with them.”] 

2 The letter of the Emperor to one of the caciques commences thus : 
—“The Kino. Don George, chief of the pueblo of Tegpanatitan, 
in the province of Guatemala. By report of Father Bartholomew de 
Las Casas we have been informed that you have laboured to pacify and 
bring into a condition of peace the inhabitants of the province of 
Ta9ulutlan, who were making war ; and of the help and protection you 
have afforded to the said Father Bartholomew de Las Casas and to 
Father Pedro de Angulo, and the other monks engaged in that work. 

. . . Oct. 17, 1540.”— Rrmksal, Hist . dt Ckiapa y Guatemala , lib. 3, 
cap. 21. 

* “ Some Indians who know how to play loud wind instruments, 
clarions, sackbuts, flutes, and also some singers of Church music out of 
those in the monasteries of your Order.”— Rbmbsal, Hist* dt Chiapay 
Guatemala , lib. 3, cap. 21. 
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America to punish those who should transgress the pro¬ 
visions which had been made in favour of Las Casas and 
his Dominicans. 

We learn from one of these letters who were the chiefs 
that favoured the introduction of Christianity, and the 
names of their provinces, which is a valuable contribution 
to the history, and perhaps to the ethnology, of Central 
America. They were Don Juan, Governor (so he is 
called) of the town of Atitlan, Don Jorge, Principal of 
the town of Tecpanatitan, Don Miguel, Principal of the 
town of Zizicaztenango, and Don Gaspar, Principal of 
the town of Tequizistlan. 

The business of Las Casas at Court was finished, and 
the monks, for whose sustenance the good Bishop of 
Guatemala had provided, were ready to leave Spain, when 
the President of the Council of the Indies detained Las 
Casas, in order that he might assist at certain councils 
which were about to be held, concerning the government 
of the Indies. This is the second time within a short 
period, that we have seen the Authorities in Spain anxious 
to avail themselves of the local knowledge and experience 
of eminent persons who had lived in the Indies. 

The monks chosen to aid in the conversion of Guatemala 
consisted of Franciscans and Dominicans. The Dominicans 
were detained in Spain, as Las Casas was their Vicar- 
General. But the Franciscans were sent on, and with 
them went Luis Cancer, carrying all the letters and royal 
Orders relating to the province of Tuzulutlan, still called 
“the Land of War,” but which now deserved that name 
less than any part of the Indies. Before sailing, a very 
solemn proclamation was made on the steps of the Cathedral 
at Seville of that royal Order 1 which sternly forbade the 
entrance for the present of any lay Spaniards into the 
favoured province of Tuzulutlan. This was a precaution 
adopted by Las Casas, who well knew that the Provincial 
Governors, though they kissed the royal Orders very 
dutifully, and were wont to put them, after the Eastern 
fashion, upon their heads, with every demonstration of 
respect, were extremely dexterous in disobeying them, on 


1 Of 21 st January 1541. 
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the pretext that His Majesty had been misinformed, or 
had oeen informed in a left-hand manner (siniestramenteX 
Las Casas, therefore, was anxious to give all possible 
publicity to this royal Order in Spain, where its validity 
could not be denied. 


in. R 



CHAPTER VIII 


DISCOVERY TO THE NORTH OF MEXICO-DEATH OF ALVARADO— 

EARTHQUAKE AT GUATEMALA—GUATEMALA GOVERNED BY 
AN AUDIENCIA 

'T'HE history of Guatemala is not so poor and infertile 

as to be included in the account of the proceedings 
of the monks of its only monastery, deeply interesting as 
those proceedings are. The conversion of the natives of 
Tuzulutlan did not, probably, excite much attention 
amongst the inhabitants of Santiago after their first as¬ 
tonishment at the successful beginning of that conver¬ 
sion, and when their mocking laughter was no longer 
applicable. Not that we must imagine them to have 
been silenced. A prophet of ill, having all time before 
him, and most human affairs admitting of frequent re¬ 
verses, holds a secure position; and, when controverted 
by facts as to the present time, has only, with an air of 
increased wisdom corresponding with the increased dis¬ 
tance of his foresight, to prophesy larger evils at more 
advanced periods. In the present instance, however, the 
men who had laughed at or prophesied against Las Casas 
had enough to occupy their attention in their own affairs, 
for the infant colony at Guatemala had been anything but 
flourishing. The town of Santiago was tom by those small, 
yet vexatious disputes which infest a colony; and these 
colonies in America laboured under the additional diffi¬ 
culty arising from their inhabitants being, for the most 
part, a community of conquerors. Every private soldier 
had become a person of some importance; and, contem¬ 
plating the great achievements that he had taken part in, 
each one, it is said, thought that he alone had gained New 
Spain for the Emperor. 1 Thus, magnifying his own merits, 
and diminishing those of others, every Spanish colonist 

1 Rkmksal, Hist, de Chiapay Guatemala , lib. 4, cap. 4. 

* 5 * 
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was a man who had a grievance. This spirit of discontent 
might have been controlled, and frequently was so, by a 
wise and just Governor; but in this colony of Guatemala, 
tile Governor, Pedro de Alvarado, had acted with so little 
care in giving encomiendas, 1 that even he himself confessed, 
on the occasion of some petition on the subject being pre¬ 
sented to the Town Council, that “ he had been deceived, 
and had erred much, when he had divided the lands 
amongst his people; on which account he admitted that 
many persons had a just grievance to complain of.” 

Then the artizans in such a colony were a most difficult 
body to deal with, as from artizans they had been de¬ 
veloped with more than tropical rapidity of growth into 
aristocrats. Moreover, where wealth had been so suddenly 
and largely acquired, gaming, a favourite vice among the 
Spaniards, was sure to flourish largely. In such a com¬ 
munity almost everything was fluent, nothing consoli¬ 
dated. The following fact strikingly exemplifies this 
want of fixity. Men who have been habituated to power, 
or even who have once enjoyed it, seldom like any other 
than an official life; but, in Guatemala, Regidores were 
seen to lay down their offices, that they might be free 
to go where they listed. The Governor himself afforded 
an example of restless enterprize, which no doubt was 
readily followed. 

The Indians suffered much from everything which 
tended to make the colony an ill-ordered state, and they 
seem to have had a particular dread of Alvarado’s cruelty. 
They were known to have fled in large numbers on the 
rumour of his coming back from any of his numerous 
journeys, when they doubtless feared that they would be 
seized upon for ship-building, in which kind of work they 
suffered greatly. Las Casas says that Alvarado, when he 
was accompanied by large bodies of Indian troops, per¬ 
mitted cannibalism in Ills camp, an accusation which has 
hardly been brought against any other commander. The 
Bishop of Guatemala, an intimate and affectionate friend 
of Alvarado’s (who, with all his careless atrocity, seems to 
have had something about him which attached men), in¬ 
forms the Emperor, in a letter bearing date the 20th ot 
1 Rkmksal, Hist . de Chiapa y Guatemala , lib. 4, cap. 4. 
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J&nu&iy 1539, that now was not the time for the Indians 
to pay any such things as tithes, for what they gave their 
masters was as much as they could pay. “ They are most 
poor,” he says, “ having only a little maize, a grinding* 
stone, a pot to boil in, a hammock, and a little hut of straw, 
with four posts, which every day is burnt down. They 
need not one protector only, but a thousand, and generally 
we are at feud with the governors.” 1 

As to Alvarado, it CAn hardly so well be said that he 
governed, as that he came and devastated and distributed, 
—so much was he absent, and absent not for the good of 
his colony, but for the promotion of his own interests. It 
will be seen in the history of Peru how he went thither 
when the riches of that country were noised abroad, and 
what a poor ending his expedition there had. This was 
not the only enterprize he undertook in provinces remote 
from his own government. In his first visit to Spain he 
had gained some favour by promising the Spanish Court— 
a promise he had since renewed—to make expeditions in 
the South Sea, in order to search for spice islands, and for 
that purpose had constructed a fleet consisting of ten or 
twelve great ships, a galley, and several row-boats with 
lateen sails,—without doubt at great cost of Indian life. 

Now, it happened that, while Las Casas was in Spain, 
the question of discovery northwards was much considered 
at Mexico. In the year 1538 a certain Franciscan monk, 
Marcos of Nice, had penetrated into the country north of 
Culhuacan, and had arrived at Sybola. He returned, giv¬ 
ing a wonderful account of the seven cities of Sybola, and 
saying how, the farther you went northwards (i.c. towards 
the country now known as the gold regions of California), 
the more peopled the country was, and more rich with gold 
and turquoises. An expedition was accordingly sent in the 
direction that he indicated, but it proved unsuccessful. 1 
Mendoza, the Vice-Roy of Mexico, and Cortes, had con¬ 
certed measures to make this discovery and conquest for 
themselves, but they could not agree. The Marquis wai 

1 Al Empkrador, Episcopus Guatemalknsis, Santiago dt Guate¬ 
mala, 20 Enero , 1539. Coleccion <U MuflOZ, MS., tom. 81. 

9 See Voyage de Cibola , par PKDRO DE CastaS EDA dr NAORRA. 
Tkrnaux-Compans, Voyages, 
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then obliged to go to Spain, and the Vice-Roy sent for 
Alvarado, intending to make use of him and his ships for 
this expedition northwards. Alvarado, in the true spirit of 
an adventurer, ready to go northwards, or southwards, or 
anywhere (in truth, he had already had the Californian pro¬ 
ject in his mind), 1 accepted the Vice-Roy's invitation, and 
came to terms with him on the subject of this enterprize. 
In this manner the discovery not only of California, but of 
its mineral riches would probably have been made by 
Alvarado, if he had lived to make any discovery at all. 
On his return, however, from Mexico to his fleet, as he 
passed through the province of Xalisco, he found some 
Indian towns in revolt, and he went to assist the Spanish 
Commander of that district to make war against the rebels. 
It was at a place called Ezatlan that he found this Com¬ 
mander, whom he accompanied to the attack of a rocky 
fortress to which the Indians had retired. The enemy 
fought so well, that the Spanish forces were compelled to 
fly. The mountain which the Spaniards had ascended to 
make the attack was very precipitous, and some of the 
horses, being unable to maintain their footing, fell sheer 
down the precipices. Amongst them came one directly 
in the line of pathway that Alvarado was ascending. The 
Adelantado saw the danger, and promptly dismounted. 
By so doing he avoided the falling animal, but not so a 
large piece of rock which the horse, in its descent, had 
struck against and dislodged. This mass came bounding 
down the mountain, struck Alvarado, and carried him along 
with it, breaking his bones, it is said, as if they had been 
in a horse-mill. His men took him up, and carried him to 
the city of Guadalaxara, twenty-one leagues distant. His 
present danger and his sufferings brought his sins vividly 
before him during the journey. On his arrival at the town 
he made his confession; and he is said to have wept over 
his many errors, cruelties, and acts of injustice, praying 

114 The Viceroy sent for the Adelantado, Don Pedro de Alvarado, to 
go on the South Sea with a fleet of ten or twelve large ships, a galley, 
and some other rowing vessels, intending to arrange with him that he 
should go to discover the Spice Islands, as he had twice promised the 
Emperor, or to explore the peninsula of Vallenas, which others call 
California.” — Rbmrsal, Hist, de Chiapa y Guatemala , lib, 4, cap. 1. 
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pardon of God in respect of all that he had done; for, as 
the chronicler innocently or ironically adds, the injured 
persons were dead and absent ( por ser mucrtos y amenta lot 
ofendidos ). The remainder of Alvarado's short time on 
earth was filled with lamentations. One day, when he 
was uttering more sighs and groans than usual, a friend 
who was standing near made this inquiry, “ What part is it 
which Your Lordship suffers most from ? ” and he answered 
“ El alma ” (the soul). Shortly afterwards, having received 
the sacraments, he died. His death took place in July 
1541. 

Las Casas hopes that Alvarado's unfortunate end may 
be the punishment which God intended for him, and that 
there may be some hope for his soul. That his remorse 
was genuine may be inferred from the following circum¬ 
stance. When dying, being too much exhausted to enter 
into the details of a will, he gave general testamentary 
instructions for his brother and the Bishop of Guatemala 
to discharge those obligations which might be due from 
him, and which might be a burden upon his conscience, 
mentioning that he had talked with the said Bishop many 
times upon the subject. The Bishop did arrange the will, 
having received full powers from his co-executor, Juan de 
Alvarado. The tenour of the instrument is most extra¬ 
ordinary: it lays open with a fearless hand the misdoings 
of the Adelantado, and is more like a record of confession 
and absolution than a testamentary paper. 

The first clause states that Alvarado left, in the valley 
close to the town of Guatemala, an estate with many 
married slaves upon it, who, the Bishop declares, were 
not, in his opinion, made slaves with a safe conscience; 
“ for" (these are the exact words of the will), “ in the first 
years ot the peopling of the said estate, the said Adelantado 
called together the principal lords of the rest of the town* 
which he held in encomiertda, and made to them a certain 
discourse, and required each lord of each town to give him 
so many families, with the heads of the families, that they 
might be brought together and settled on the said estate* 
These Indian chiefs, as they held him for Lord, and as he 
had conquered them, gave him these families, according to 
his request. He branded the greater part of them for 
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slaves, without any previous examination. And for the 
discharge of the conscience of the said Adeiantado, con¬ 
formably to that which had passed between us on the 
subject in discourse, and to that which I knew to be his 
wish, I declare that he left as freemen all the Indian 
slaves which are on the said estate, and also their wives 
and children/’ 1 

The Bishop then proceeds to create this estate into an 
encomienda , the rents and profits arising from which he 
devotes to founding two chaplaincies, the chaplains being 
obliged to say certain masses for the souls of Pedro de 
Alvarado and Beatriz de la Cueva, his wife. 

If there should be any surplus after this charge, it is to 
go to the poor of Guatemala, and to provide marriage por¬ 
tions for the orphan daughters of the Conquerors. 

The next provision of the will declares what is to be 
done with respect to the slaves in the mines, whom 
Alvarado had made slaves unjustly. It begins thus— 
“ Item : for as much as the said Adeiantado (may he be in 
glory !) left many slaves digging gold in the mines, which 
was a great charge upon his soul, as he had demanded 
them from the Indians whom he held in encomienda, and 
they had given them to him in the same manner as that 
referred to in the preceding clause, which wrong I many 
times spoke to him about, and he acknowledged it, but 
because he had many debts, he did not dare to do that 
which was suitable for his conscience’ sake. And the 
said Adeiantado always told me that when he should 
see himself free from debt, he would set free these 
slaves.” 

Having made this exordium, the Bishop proceeds to 
declare that the said slaves shall be set free after they 
have earned enough money to pay the debts of the 
Adeiantado, and to provide something for the portions 
of his natural children. Meanwhile they were to be well 
cared for and well instructed, and ultimately were to be 
settled upon the before-named estate. 

Finally, there is a clause in the will stating the great 
conquests in which Alvarado had been concerned in the 

1 Rkm&sal, Hist, de Chiapay Guatemala , lib. 4, cap. 7. 
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Indie*, and proceeding to say that he is much indebted 
to the natives; by which, as 1 read the passage, is meant 
that they have many claims upon him for terrible injuries 
done to them, 1 But as these claims could not be ascer¬ 
tained, and Alvarado's conscience be freed in that respect, 
as the next best thing, the prelate appoints five hundred 
golden pesos to be sent to Castille for the redemption of 
captives. This is a strange way of providing for such a 
burthen of the conscience. At least, the money might 
have been spent in the Indies. But we must not quarrel 
with the ways men have of showing conscientiousness, so 
that there be any shown at all. 

The foregoing provisions of Alvarado’s will, drawn up 
by the Bishop, do not exactly fulfil the requirements of 
justice, and would by no means have satisfied Las Casas, 
who was always averse to compromises. But the provi¬ 
sions were probably very discreet, and were such, no 
doubt, as the temper of the times could bear. The will 
is a fatal piece of evidence against Alvarado as a governor. 
No such transactions, so completely violating all legality 
as well as natural justice, were ever brought home to 
Cortes. This evidence completes the charge that has 
been steadily made throughout this history against 
Alvarado, as having been one of the most pernicious 
adventurers concerned in the conquest of the Indies. 
His earliest appearance upon the page of history, when 
he authorized that massacre of the Mexican lords which 
led to the first great uprising of the citizens of Mexico, 2 
afforded but a fitting prelude to the long chant of woe 
which this man's deeds evoked from the suffering natives 
throughout a large portion of the New World. 

It must not be supposed, however, that this Commander 
was looked upon then as we look upon him now; but, 
being a pious man (a character which history has shown 
to be not inconsistent with considerable cruelty), and also 
a truthful and sincere man, there were doubtless many 
good persons who had much regard for him. Domingo 
de Betanzos had been his confessor. The Bishop of 

1 “ Eo las qu&les conquistas es mucho en cargo i los naturales della *. n 
—Rkmksal, Hist. de Chiapay Guatemala , lib. 4, cap. 9. 

* Sec voL ii, p. 274. 
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Guatemala not only accepted the executorship, but we 
have a proof of the strength of affection which existed 
between Alvarado and the Bishop in a clause of that 
prelate's own will, in which he says how he loved the 
Adelantado Don Pedro de Alvarado much, and how he, 
on his part, seemed to love the Bishop much, showing 
this love both by his words and by his works ; 1 and 
then the Bishop proceeds to appoint a fund for saying 
masses for the soul of Alvarado. These things are 
worthy of notice, as they enable us somewhat better to 
understand the men of those times, and the spirit in 
which they acted . 2 

The news of Alvarado's death was not slow in reaching 
his city of Santiago de Guatemala, where, as the chronicler 
remarks, in spite of the old Spanish proverb, that “bad 
news is always true news" (que la mala nueva siempre es 
cierta ), the inhabitants did not believe the intelligence, 
until it was confirmed by a formal despatch from the 
Vice-Roy of Mexico. Upon receiving this confirmation, 
Alvarado’s wife, Donna Beatriz de la Cueva, gave 
herself up to the most frantic grief. She had all the 
house, inside and outside, halls, courts, kitchens, mess- 
rooms, stables, and offices, smeared with black. She 
herself retired to an obscure apartment where she would 
not allow a ray of light to enter. She would neither eat 
nor drink for several days. She would not listen to any 
consolation. Nothing was to be heard from her but sobs, 
cries, and groans of frenzied agony. Her whole conduct 
was that of a woman who had lost her senses. Pedro de 
Angulo, who had returned from Mexico, went to condole 
with her, and, in spite of her refusing to be consoled, 
persisted in saying what he could to comfort the be¬ 
reaved woman, and to subdue her into a state of resigna¬ 
tion. He told her that there were two kinds of evils with 
which God chastised men; great evils, and small evils. 

1 Remesal, Hist, de Chiapa y Guatemala , lib. 4, cap. IO. 

* [It seems that Alvarado’s will, or, rather, that drawn up for him in 
palliation of his memory by Bishop Marroquin, was never acted upon, 
his debts much exceeding his property, on account of the enormous cost 
of preparing the last expeditionary force. In 1544 the Crown took 
possession of his entomiettdas. ] 
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It was a great evil when He deprived them of grace in 
this life, or of heaven in the life to come. It was a small 
evil when He deprived them of temporal things, such as 
estates, children, wives, or husbands; whereupon she 
sprang up like a viper that had been trodden upon ( como 
una vivora pisada), and exclaimed, “ Get out. Father, and 
come not hither to me with these sermons; peradventure, 
has God any greater evil to afflict me with, after having 
deprived me of my lord, the Adelantado ? ” 1 These words 
were afterwards much remembered. 

Notwithstanding the plenitude of her sorrow, Beatriz 
de la Cueva did not neglect her interests, or perhaps, 
we may charitably say, the interests which had been those 
of her dead husband. The chronicler says, “ Her ambi¬ 
tion exceeded her grief, and the love of rule was deeper 
than the skirts of her widow’s weeds, or the folds of her 
widow’s veil.” 2 The Vice-Roy, in his letter communicat¬ 
ing the death of Alvarado, had suggested that Francisco 
de la Cueva should be appointed Governor until the 
Emperor’s pleasure should be known. But Beatrice 
desired this appointment for herself, and, after the 
exequies of her husband, which lasted nine continuous 
days, were ended, she invited to her house the Bishop, 
the Alcaldes, and the Regidors, and urged them to elect 
her as Governor. A council was held on the 9th of 
September 1541, and, after much discussion, 3 she was 
chosen as Govemadora —the first instance of a woman 
having obtained that office in the Indies. She named as 
Lieutenant-Governor her brother, Don Francisco de la 
Cueva. In the public document appointing him, she signed 
herself “ Donna Beatriz la Sinventura” (Dame Beatrice 
the Hapless One), and the words la Sinventura were written 
over the others, so that they only were legible, if as if she 
did not wish to be known by any other name.” 4 

1 Remesal, Hist, de Chiapay Guatemala , lib. 4, cap. 3. 

* Ibid. 

* One of the Alcaldes, Gon^alo Ortiz, steadily opposed her appoint¬ 
ment. The Secretary has left half a page blank to record the objections 
which Ortiz made ; but, as will be seen, anything that was omitted to 
be done on that day was most likely to remain incomplete for ever. 

4 Rkmrsal had seen the document. See Hist, dt Ckiapa y Guate¬ 
mala, lib. 4, cap. 3. 
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Her government was a very brief one indeed, and is 
only signalized by an extraordinary calamity. It was 
mentioned, when recording the choice made of a site 
for the town of Santiago, that, smiling and fertile as the 
country looked, a more treacherous position could hardly 
have been found. While the Guatemalans were celebrat¬ 
ing the pompous obsequies of the defunct Governor, a 
terrible tropical rain commenced, which lasted three days 
and three nights; and in the night succeeding that day 
on which Don Francisco de la Cueva was received as 
Lieutenant-Governor, being the 11 th of September 1541, 
at two o’clock in the morning, a dreadful earthquake 
took place. Neither was it an earthquake alone which, 
on this eventful night, threatened the unfortunate 
inhabitants of Santiago. From the Volcan del Agua 
proceeded vast torrents of water, which, uniting to¬ 
gether, hurled down before them huge rocks upon the 
devoted city, sweeping away whole houses into the 
adjacent river. The unfortunate Dame Beatrix, now 
“ Hapless” indeed, rose hastily, and, followed by her 
terrified women, who were some of the greatest ladies 
in the place, quitted her apartments, which were low, 
and so far secure, and fled to her oratory, a lofty building. 
There she ascended the altar and clung to the feet of 
“a Christ which served for the altar-piece,” uttering the 
tenderest words of supplication. But soon there came an¬ 
other shock of earthquake: the building fell asunder into 
pieces, and buried Donna Beatrix and all her ladies 
beneath its ruins. Thus ended her brief government 
of two days. 

The daughters of Alvarado, more fortunate than their 
mother-in-law', when, at the first alarm, they sought 
to join her, were carried away by a flood of water, 
which bore along with them the walls of the house, 
and the garden, and the orange-trees that were in it, 
and set them down safely at a distance of about four 
bowshots from the town. 1 

In the midst of the horrors of that night there were 
some stout - hearted persons who did not lose their 
presence of mind, and did what they could to succour 
1 Oviedo, Hist. Gen. y Nat . de Indicts , lib. 41, cap. 3, p. 28. 
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the feeble and the suffering among their fellow-citizens. 
Urged by the Bishop, the greater part of these brave 
men made their way to the Government-house, which 
was especially exposed to the fury of the waters, being 
situated at the end of the town nearest to the Volcan 
de Agua. But, when they had reached the abode of 
the unfortunate Dame Beatriz, a brindled cow, maddened 
with terror, forbade all ingress, making repeated charges 
upon the people, who, in their frenzied fear, believed 
that they saw in the air the phantasms of foul demons. 1 

The most frightful apparition was a negro of great 
stature, who walked upon the waters, and was seen in 
many parts of the city, who pitied no one, and assisted 
no one, however much he was implored. The imaginative 
may see in this negro the Genius of slavery: the cautious 
and prosaic will discern some maltreated Indian or negro 
who thought that the earthquake and the flood had come 
at last to revenge the cruelties inflicted on his race. 

The real terrors of the night, however, were great 
enough, and, when the morning broke, an almost un¬ 
paralleled scene of devastation presented itself. The 
Volcan del Agua was quite altered in form, having lost 
a large portion of its summit. Huge stones covered the 
slopes of the mountain. The trees of primaeval forests 
were in the streets. The lower lands, which had been so 
fertile, and the town itself, were covered many feet deep 
with mud. But these were not the first things which the 
survivors cared to notice. The father found his son dead, 
the brother his brother, the hushand his w'ife, the mother 
her child. In all, the killed and wounded amounted to 
nearly six hundred persons: the town was, in parts, a heap 
of ruins. 

It will show the influence of the good Bishop, that 
he contrived to persuade the people to bury Beatriz 
de la Cueva, though all attributed the earthquake to 
her blasphemy, and thought that the fate of Jezebel 
would have been good enough for her. The death of 
the Govemadora and the partial destruction of the city 

1 [There are two accounts of the calamity, one by Bishop Mairoquin 
and one anonymous, in vol. iii. of the Cel. de Doc . Inid\ ... del Reed 
Archive de fndias.] 
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rendered it necessary to renew the government. Upon 
the advice of the chief lawyer there, Francisco de la 
Cueva gave up his delegated authority, which was con¬ 
sidered to be cancelled by the death of Beatriz. A 
council was summoned of all the persons connected with 
the government of Guatemala. Its sitting was short, 
for men feared that the building would come down 
upon them. The result of its deliberations was, that the 
Bishop of Guatemala and Francisco de la Cueva should 
be nominated as joint governors. The people, terrified 
at the late earthquake, began to quit the city; but this 
was interdicted. 1 Then the old question arose respect¬ 
ing a change in the site of the city. It was finally 
resolved that the site should be changed. Some thought 
that it should be in the valley of Petapa, and many 
were of opinion that it should be in that of Mixco; but 
so rooted were the majority of them to that particular 
locality and so desirous were they of being near their 
farms, that after the first alarm had worn off, they did 
not move to a greater distance than a league or half a 
league from their former position, choosing the driest 
part of the valley to the north-east of the old town.® 

1 [Bishop Marroquin persuaded settlers, who were about to leave the 
district for good, to remain by dividing some of Alvarado's Indians 
among them.] 

* According to Juakkos {Hist, de Guatemala , tom. 2, trat. 6, cap. 4), 
a government engineer arrived most opportunely at this juncture, and it 
was by his advice, and contrary to the first wishes of the majority of 
the inhabitants, that th<» second site of the town was chosen. I do not 
give credit to this statement, notwithstanding its being supported by 
many probable details; and I suspect that Antonelli’s report had 
reference to some other occasion on which a change of site was in 
discussion. 

The investigation of the earth’s surface was a study not known in 
those times, and the second town of Guatemala remained to be a mark 
for earthquakes for a hundred years, until, after the great one of 1773» 
a new spot was chosen, at a distance of twenty-six miles from the old 
dty. 

(Mr. H. H. Bancroft is inclined to credit Juarros, but Sir Arthur 
Helps was justified in his scepticism. Juan Baptista Antonelli was the 
favourite engineer of Philip II., and superintended, in Europe and 
America, many civil and military works for him towards the close of the 
sixteenth century. Therefore, he could not have been acting in such a 
capacity in 1541] 
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One circumstance that helped to confirm them in their 
determination was, that the Indians were accustomed 
to come to the Valley of Panchoy with provisions, and 
to render personal services, and that it might be difficult 
to get them to come to another spot . 1 At no time 
were the personal services of the Indians more precious 
than at the building of a town, for all the burdens fell 
upon their much-vexed shoulders. Some humanity was 
shown at this period by the authorities of Guatemala 
in limiting the weight that any Indian was to carry to 
two arrobas . 2 

The 4th of December 1543 was the day on which 
the Spaniards took possession of their new quarters. 
The former town was now called the Ciudad Vieja. 

The joint government of the Bishop and of Don 
Francisco de la Cueva did not subsist long, being super¬ 
seded by an Audiencia appointed in the ensuing year, 
1542, which was to govern both Nicaragua and Guatemala, 
and for that purpose to have its seat of government on 
the confines of these two provinces, on which account it 
was called “ La Audiencia de las Confines'' The President 
named was Alonzo de Maldonado, 3 an Auditor of the 
Royal Audiencia of Mexico, already well known to the 
readers of this history as having signed, when Governor, 
the agreement with Las Casas and the Dominicans, by 
virtue of which the spiritual and peaceful conquest of 
“the Land of War” had been accomplished. 

1 “The Indians of the district being accustomed to come there with 
provisions and to render the personal services they owed, it might be 
very difficult to get them to come elsewhere.”—R emesal, Htst . di 
Chiapa y Guatemala , lib. 7, cap. 2. 

2 An arroba is twenty-five pounds, Castillian measure. In the other 
provinces of Spain the weight slightly varied. See Jos. Garcia 
Cavallrro. Breve Cotejo y Valance de los pesos , y medidas dt varias 
naci<mes x etc. Madrid, 1731. 

* Bernal Diaz, speaking of another Maldonado, describe* the 
Governor of Guatemala as “Alonzo Maldonado the Good.”— “This 
was not the Licentiate Alonzo Maldonado the Good who was Governor 
of Guatemala,”—Cap. 196. 
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TRIUMPH OF THE DOMINICANS IN GUATEMALA — “THE LAND 
OF WAR” IS CALLED “THE LAND OF PEACE”—THE 
FINAL LABOURS AND DEATH OF DOMINGO DE BETANZ08 

HP HE history of Guatemala oscillates curiously between 
-*■ Church and State. Now, amidst the crowd of wild 
men, and in the progress of strange events, a steel-clad 
personage stands forth pre-eminently, marshalling the 
order of battle; now a cowled and sandalled figure, strong 
only in its humbleness, is seen to prevail over enemies 
not less fierce, and to exercise a sway compared with 
which that of the warrior is poor, transitory, and super¬ 
ficial. Something of this kind of alternation is visible 
throughout the early annals of the New World, but its 
character is more distinctly marked in Guatemala than 
elsewhere. Having shown what the civil government of 
Guatemala had finally settled down into, our narrative 
returns to the deserted Dominican monastery in that city, 
which happily was not long left uninhabited this time, as 
Pedro de Angulo came back from the Chapter of his 
Order, which had been held in Mexico in the year 1538, 
bringing with him four other Dominican monks—two of 
whom afterwards became very celebrated for their zeal 
—namely, Father Juan de Torres and Father Matthias 
de Paz. Amongst other things for which the latter is 
much praised was his introduction of the use of the rosary, 
in order to extirpate, it is said, the superstitions 1 of the 
Indians. The private history of Father Matthias is curious. 
He had fled from matrimony to monastic life; and on 
the very day, it is said, that he was to have been married, 

1 “ Of the saintly founders the virtuous Father Matthias de Pa* did a 
great thing in setting up (to extirpate their superstitions) the use of the 
prayers ot the Rosary of our Lady among the Indians,”— Fernandez, 
Hist. cap. 41. 
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he preferred the espousals of the Church to those other 
espousals “ which the world so much esteems and 
desires.” 1 

In the year 1542, after an absence of four years, Luis 
Cancer, the companion of Las Casas, returned to his 
monastery at Santiago, or probably to the new monastery 
in the new town, and joined his brother, Pedro de Angulo, 
bringing with him the various decrees which Las Casas 
had obtained in favour of the Indians of Tuzulutlan. 
Father Luis had also, by dint of many entreaties, per¬ 
suaded a guardian of the Order of San Francisco to give 
him some Indians who knew how to sing and to play 
church music. 2 These Indians, though doubtless they 
were made much of, and treated with every possible kind¬ 
ness, either died, or were obliged to return to their own 
country near the city of Los Angeles in Tlascala, for they 
were not able to endure the change of climate. 8 We 

1 “ I have heard from a reliable person, who knew and was intimate 
with Father Matthias, that, having arranged to marry, he went on the 
eve of his marriage day to the Convent of St. Domingo at Mexico, 
begging to be received into the community, exchanging the nuptials 
the world so much esteems and desires for these in which consists his 
profit and preservation.**— Remesal, Hist, de Ckiapa y Guatemala, 
lib. 3, cap. 20. 

2 The following extract will show what attention the Franciscans 
wisely gave to the cultivation of music amongst their new converts :— 
** We sing mass daily in this manner. The priest intones the mass, 
then the young men sing the rest with elaborate music, to the accom¬ 
paniment of guitars, flutes, and other instruments, so that I think no 
Christian prince procures or hears such harmony, and, listening to it, 
one imagines oneself in heaven hearing the angels. At the various 
hours of the day the divine offices are celebrated there are present more 
than 80,000 persons, men and women, the men separated from the 
women ; and when they hear the sweet name of Tesus they kneel upon 
the earth, and when the Gloria Patri is said they bow themselves to 
the ground, following the same forms as the fathers. Seeing them 
humble themselves so deeply we cannot refrain from tears of joy, and 
we render infinite thanks to our most merciful Lord and Saviour Tesus 
Christ for that He had deigned to raise Hb most holy faith amid this 
almost abandoned people, and at all times we wish that your reverence 
were present at their devotions.**— La Lettera dal R. Padre PRATE 
Francesco da Bologna al R. P. prate Clemente da Monslsa, 
Ministro della Provincia di Bologna. 

9 “ On account of the great dissimilarity between thb country and 
their own, they did not continue. 1 *— Remesal, Hist, de Ckiapa y 
Guatemala , lib. 4, cap. ia 
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may, therefore, imagine how little those Indians would be 
able to endure it who had to bear its effects when aggra¬ 
vated by ill-usage and hard work. These native choristers, 
however, remained sufficiently long to attach the Indians 
in Tuzulutlan to the chanted services of the Church. 

Father Luis did not suffer much time to elapse before 
he went to visit his friends in “the Land of War,” and 
great was the delight of the converted caciques when, 
after an interval of four years, they saw their spiritual 
father again, “ the standard-bearer of the Faith” (A (feres 
de la Ft). They received him with triumphal arches, with 
dances, and with such complimentary speeches, that it 
appeared as if they had been taught rhetoric. 1 * 111 But this, 
as we have noticed before, is an art much cultivated by 
savages and partially civilized men, who have either not 
much work to do, or no great wish to attend to what 
work they have before them. What especially delighted 
the caciques were the letters addressed to them in the 
name of the Emperor; and that this is not a mere fancy 
of the chronicler is manifest from the fact that these 
letters were preserved for generations. As for Luis 
Cancer, his pleasure at this meeting was augmented by 
the solid satisfaction of finding that, during his absence, 
the number of inhabitants in the Christian towns had 
grown greater, that new towns had been founded, that 
good order had been maintained, that religious zeal had 
increased, and that these converted Indians seemed to 
have forgotten the old ways of their idolatry. 2 

1 Remksal, Hist, de Chiapay Guatemala , lib. 4, cap. 10. 

* It is seldom that, in any account of these conversions of the Indians, 
we get at anything more than a vague statement of their having 
embraced the truths of Christianity. But, incidentally, Las Casas gives 
us a glimpse in his Historia Apologctica y of the pains which the Tuzu- 
lutlans must have taken to master and to recollect the peculiarities of 
the Christian doctrine. Their way, for instance, of recalling the mean¬ 
ing and sound of the word “Amen” is thus described. They painted 
a fountain, and close to it an aloe. The word in their language for aloe 
was “ametl.” This gave an approximation to the sound. The foun¬ 
tain conveyed the idea of perpetuity. Thus, by the combination of the 
two pointed symbols, the meaning and the sound of the word Amen 
were retained by them. “It happened occasionally that some of them 
forgot some of the words or details of the Christian doctrine preached to 
them, and, not knowing how to read our writing, they wrote what was 


111 s. 
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Indeed, it is now time to give this district of Tuzulutlan 
the name which it received from the Emperor, Charles the 
Fifth, and which it bears to the present day, of Vera Paz. 
Much has been said and written about the great difficulties 
—indeed, about the almost impossibility—of a civilized 
people managing aborigines successfully ; but the province 
of Vera Paz 1 is a signal instance, if it be not a solitary one, 
of an aboriginal tribe being civilized and enlightened by 
their conquerors, and not being diminished in numbers 
nor restricted in territory. 

The protectors and converters of this province had many 
troubles yet to undergo. Pedro de Angulo, at a subse¬ 
quent period, was called before the Town Council of 
Guatemala to answer for the statements which he had 
made in order to procure for the Indians of Vera Paz the 
immunities which they possessed. Moreover, the licences 
for the caciques to assume heraldic devices, which had 
been sent out from Spain for them, were seized and de¬ 
tained by this Council, on the ground that the royal 
favours had been obtained by misrepresentation. No 
doubt, it was thought a great indignity by the Spanish 
colonists, that these dogs of Indians should be considered 
as gentlemen, and be entitled to use armorial bearings; 
but, on the other hand, it shows great kindness on the 
part of the Court of Spain, that such things as heraldic 
insignia should have been thought of for the Indian 
chiefs. 

Notwithstanding, however, any temporary reverses which 
the good Dominicans and the Fathers of the Order of 

(aught them very ingeniously with their own figures and characters. 
They made a drawing which corresponded in meaning and sound to our 
word; thus, for our Amen they painted a fountain, and dose to it an aloe, 
which in their tongue resembles Amen , because they call it Ameil t and 
so with other words.”—L as Casas, Hist. Apclogetica , cap. 235. 

1 The extent of the province is defined by Herrera in the following 
terms :—** The province of Vera Paa (a name given by the Dominican 
monks because they padfied it by missionary work) is also inland, 
between the boundaries of Soconusco, Chiapa, Yucatan, Honduras, and 
Guatemala, thirty leagues across, and as many more from Santiago de 
Guatemala . . . this province is divided from that of Guatemala by the 
river (^acatula, which runs into the Golfo Duke, into which all the rive** 
of the province empty themselves.”—H rrreka, Description de ins 
indias Occidentals, cap. 12. Madrid, 173a 
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Mercy, who afterwards entered the province, may have 
experienced, the Indians in Tuzulutlan thrived. A 
century afterwards, in a memorial written by an official 
person for the use of the Council of the Indies, it ap¬ 
pears that the province was well populated, and con¬ 
sisted entirely of Indians. 1 At the beginning of the 
present century the chief town of Vera Paz contained 
the largest settlement of Indians throughout the king¬ 
dom of Guatemala. 2 

It must be allowed, even by those who have most im¬ 
pugned the arguments and the proceedings of Las Casas, 
that this province of Vera Paz, the only one in which, even 
for a short time, he had his own way, affords a most favour¬ 
able instance, from beginning to end, of the practical work¬ 
ing of his system. 3 He himself came no more to it for 

1 44 The province is inhabited entirely by Indians. The capital is 
thirty leagues from Santiago de Guatemala, and has a convent of 
Dominican monks. In their circuit there are seventeen large pueblos , 
with seventeen churches that they have built with suitable fittings and 
ornaments.”— Memorial y Noticias sacras y reales del Imperio de las 
Ittdias Occidentales. Iuan I)lEZ DE la Calle, OJicial Seg undo de la 
Misma Sec ret aria. 1646, c. 4, p. 125. 

3 41 The capital is called the imperial city of S to - Domingo Coban. 
It contains the largest population of Indians in this kingdom, since 
there are more than 12,000 persons in it. It is the seat of the Chief 
Justice, and was that of the bishops of Vera Paz; it is in 15 0 15' of 
north latitude and 286° 30' of longitude, fifty leagues from Guatemala.” 
—JUARROS, Hist, de Guatemala , tom. I, trat. 1, cap. 3. 

[It will be remembered that, when Juarros wrote, longitude went round 
the world eastward from Ferro. The true position of Coban is 15.29 

N.,90.33 W.] 

* How much Las Casas's town of Rabinal had flourished may be seen 
from an account given by the well-known Father Gage, who must have 
visited the town about the year 1630. 

“The third ornament of it (the province of Vera Paz) is a town of 
Indians called Rabinal, of at least 800 families, which hath all that 
heart can wish, for pleasure and life of man. It inclines rather to heat 
than cold, but the heat is moderate, and much qualified with the many 
cool and shady walks. There is noi any Indian fruit which is not there 
to be found, besides the fruits of Spain, as Oranges, Lemons, sweet and 
sour Citrons, Pomegranates, Grapes, Figs, Almonds and Dates ; the 
only want, of Wheat, is not a want to them that mind bread of Wheat 
more than of Maize, for in two days it is easily brought from the towns o 
Lacatepequcs. For flesh, it hath beef, mutton, kid, fowls, turkeys, 
quails, partridges, rabbits, pheasants ; and for fish, it hath a river 
running by the houses which yields plenty, both great and small. The 
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many years , 1 but we may be quite sure that he exercised 
a favourable influence over its destinies, whenever he was 
listened to at the Spanish Court. 

When we consider the difficulties that a man has to 
encounter in acting with and upon other people; and 
that, to ensure a prosperous issue, many adverse con¬ 
junctures must be provided against, many vanities pro¬ 
pitiated, many errors of his own fail to have their full 
effect; it seems something wondrous when any project 
designed by one man really does succeed in the way and 
at the time that he meant it to succeed. We feel as if 
the hostile Powers, always lurking in the rear of great and 
good designs, must have been asleep, or, in the multi¬ 
plicity of their evil work, have, by some oversight, let pass 
a great occasion for the hindrance of the world. 2 

It would not be right to bring to a conclusion this part 
of the history of Guatemala without mentioning what 
became of some of the principal personages connected 
with it, such as Domingo de Betanzos, Luis Cancer, and 
Pedro de Angulo. This last personage, who seems to 
have been very constant to his convent at Guatemala, and 
in the superintendence of his Indians at Vera Paz, was 
finally appointed, in the year 1556, Bishop of Vera Paz, 
but he did not live to enter his diocese. His memory re¬ 
mained for a long time among the Indians, who, forty 
years afterwards, w'ere wont to quote things which they 
had heard him say in the pulpit. He gained their love, 
it is said, so much, that “ they did not know where they 
were without him ” ; and one of them, afterwards, giving 
an account of the effect which his preaching produced, 
used an expressive metaphor—especially expressive in 

Indians of this town arc much like those of Chiapa of the Indians, for 
bravery, for feasting, for riding of horses, and showing themselves in 
sports and pastimes/’— Thomas Gage, New Survey of ike West Indies , 
chap. 1 8, pp. 308*9. London, 1699. 

1 [He was in the province in 1545. {Col, de Doe. ... del A\ A. de 
Indiasy vii, p. 216.)] 

* [However, the success of the experiment was only relative. The 
reader will not be surprised to learn that as soon as the province 
was pacified the Spaniards broke faith, by making slaves and imposing 
tribute. Fray Luis Cancer described the latter as intolerably heavy.] 
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that country,—comparing the excitement in the hearts of 
his Indian audience to that of ants in an ant-heap when 
some one comes to disturb it with a stick. 1 

Luis Cancer ended his days as a martyr, being put to 
death in 1549 by the Indians of Florida, who did not 
perceive any difference between him and the marauding 
Spaniards they had been accustomed to suffer from. How 
seldom, again we may say, do men recognize their true 
friends! 

The life of Domingo de Betanzos requires to be more 
fully narrated, not only because he was the founder of the 
Dominican Order in Central America, but because in itself 
it illustrates so aptly the feelings of the first Churchmen 
who followed in the steps of Cortes to achieve the spiritual 
conquest of New Spain and its dependencies. 

It maybe remembered that when Domingo de Betanzos, 
in the year 1530, left his convent at Guatemala to the care 
of a neighbouring layman (with the key, however, in case 
anyone should wish to pray in it), he had been summoned 
in all haste by the Provincial of his Order. The point of 
difficulty which occasioned the need for his presence was 
the following:—Domingo de Betanzos had founded the 
convent in Mexico. Now, he was originally a member 
of the convent of San Domingo, in Hispaniola, and on 
that account, the monastery at San Domingo considered 
the monastery in Mexico as an off-shoot of theirs, and 
maintained that their Provincial had a right to appoint 
to the monastic offices in the convent at Mexico. It is 
a pleasant relief to the minds of imperfect secular people, 
who have been almost overwhelmed by the amount of 
self-denial and energetic endurance which these missionary 
monks had manifested, to find a little worldly feeling, if 
ever so little, creeping in amongst the good fathers, so 
that we may claim some brotherhood with them, and 
declare that they, too, were fallible men, like ourselves, 
with indestructible feelings of ambition and independence. 
Indeed, it was more than mortals could be expected to 
endure, for the monks of the great city of Mexico, with 
its vast territories and yet undiscovered continent, to be 


1 Davila Padilla, lib. i, cap. 37 . 
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subject to the monastery of the ascertained and compara¬ 
tively small island of Hispaniola. 

Accordingly, Domingo de Betanzos was appointed by 
the Mexican monks to go on a mission to the General of 
their Order, to seek a remedy for this grievance. 1 A lay- 
brother was given him as a companion, which was fortunate, 
as, from the Saint’s own taciturnity, we should probably 
have lost all record of his proceedings. When he arrived 
at Seville, he begged his way from door to door. The 
monastery, and, probably, the people of Mexico, had 
entrusted him with some of the curious things of the 
country to take to the Pope, such as images made of 
feathers, and medicinal stones; all which things he placed 
in the hands of a merchant of Seville who was going to 
Rome, so that he himself might be free from these 
temporal cares, and be able, in the course of his journey, 
to undertake a pilgrimage which he had much set his 
heart upon. His favourite saint had always been St. 
Mary Magdalen, and her cell (according to the belief of 
those times) was near Marseilles, 2 for which place he bent 
his course. Not, however, in the manner of .ordinary 
mortals did he betake himself to this shrine, but leagues 
before he arrived at it, he made his way on his knees, 
occupying five or six days in passing over a rugged road 
in this most painful fashion. When he had reached the 
shrine, “I come to your abode,” he exclaimed, “my 
adored one (devota mid), in order that, from your perfec¬ 
tion, you may ask your Spouse to supply my deficiencies. 
May I love Him with some portion of the great love with 
which you have loved Him. May I feel the faults which 
I have committed against His goodness, as you felt yours.” 
For three days and nights Betanzos remained prostrate in 
devotion, uttering words of joy and humiliation. Thence 
he went to the church of St. Maximin, where, according 
to the belief of the faithful, rested the body and relics of 
St. Mary Magdalen, and where, again, he passed two days 
in a state of ecstasy. Hereupon, in recounting this, it 
came into the mind of his biographer, that mere secular 

1 In 1531 . 

* At a celebrated solitary convent of Dominicans, called “ la Saintt 
Baume ,” which, in the Proven9al language, means the Holy Cave. 
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persons might consider that this was a strange way of 
executing a mission, and so he admits it would be, unless, 
“as we all should know, that the first thing in the 
despatch of business is to pray God through the inter¬ 
cession of His saints ” ; 1 and he goes on to quote the 
remark of a shrewd man, who said that he desired to see 
three things in religion — “learned men humble, young 
men of pure manners, and monks, when employed in 
business, devout." 2 This is a wise remark; and, prob¬ 
ably, Domingo de Betanzos lost nothing in the way of 
promoting his business by the reputation for sanctity that 
such a pilgrimage gained for him. From Marseilles he 
made his way to Naples, where he found that the General 
of his Order was very ill, in consequence of which Betanzos 
forbore to press forward his negotiation. The prelate, 
however, was not inattentive to his duties, for learning 
from the lay-brother how Father Domingo had travelled, 
he forbade him ever to make a journey on his knees again, 
or even bare-footed, but ordered that he should content 
himself with walking. The illness of the General in¬ 
creased, and he died some months after the arrival of 
Betanzos. A Chapter of the Order was summoned for 
the ensuing year, to elect a successor. Meanwhile, 
Betanzos and his lay-companion had to reside in some of 
the Italian convents. At last the Chapter was held, and 
a new General appointed, who took in hand the business 
which Betanzos had come to Europe for, and granted 
his request in favour of the Mexican convent, namely, 
that it should not be subordinate to any other monastery. 3 
The delay caused by these events was considerable. 

From Naples, Betanzos went to Rome, where Pope 
Clement the Seventh received him with the utmost 
favour. Of all the Indian things which the merchant 
had brought for Father Domingo to Rome, and which 
the Father presented at his audiences, the Pope and Car¬ 
dinals were most struck with two mitres, one of which 
was made of feathers, and the other of precious stones, 
such as turquoises and emeralds, which mitres had been 

1 Davila Padilla, lib. i, cap. 18. 

* Ibid, 

* In 1532. 
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used by the Mexican priests. Father Domingo had also 
brought the sacrificial instruments, and especially, some long 
instruments like razors with two edges, very sharp and bril¬ 
liant. 1 The kind-hearted Pope mourned over the cleverness 
and the riches which had been so long devoted to the service 
of the Evil One, “ at whose altars thousands of souls, made 
after the image of God, and redeemed with His blood, had 
been sacrificed.” Clement was delighted to converse with 
such a man as Father Domingo, and ordered that he should 
always have free access to him. The requests which, in 
consequence of this favourable reception, Father Domingo 
was enabled to make of His Holiness, were only spiritual 
ones; namely, that some peculiar privilege 2 with regard 
to Confession should be granted to him, and that the 
festival of St. Mary Magdalen should be celebrated with 
an “octave,” in Mexico. When Betanzos took his leave, 
the Pope ordered a hundred ducats to be given to him 
for his journey, which he immediately transferred to the 
merchant who had taken charge of the Indian curiosities 
from Seville, and after devoutly visiting the shrines of 
Rome, Father Domingo quitted it on his return to Mexico. 

He arrived at Mexico in 1534, with the welcome intelli¬ 
gence for the Dominican monks that the Province was 
henceforth to be independent; and about a year after¬ 
wards he was chosen as their Provincial. 3 His exertions 
in this office were very great; and he devoted himself to 
spreading the Faith throughout the three nations— 
Mexican, Mistecan, and Zapotecan. The fruit of all these 

1 “In particular, some two-edged kn ; ves like razors, of extraordinary 
fineness, very bright and beautiful, and iven more sharp and penetrat¬ 
ing. ”— Davila Padilla, lib. i, cap. 19. 

* “That a priest, hearing his general confession, might be able to 
punish and absolve as the Pontiff himself could.”— Davila Padilla, 
lib. 1, cap. 19. 

A friend informs me that the privilege which Betanzos obtained from 
the Pope was, for the priest who should hear his general confession to 
have plenary power'of absolution. There are certain grievous sins 
which cannot be dealt with by the ordinary priest, except when the 
penitent is in artuulo mortis. They are called “reserved cases,” and 
some must be referred to the local bishop, some to the archbishop, 
and some to the pope himself. The humility of Betanzos is very 
strikingly shown by this request. 

* In August 
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efforts was, that, before a century had expired, there were 
no less than sixty-six monasteries in those three nations. 
Father Betanzos was also concerned in sending that 
message to Paul the Third, carried by the Dominican, 
Bernardino de Minaya, which probably occasioned the 
issuing of those Briefs before referred to, declaring abso¬ 
lutely the capacity of the Indians for receiving the 
Sacraments, and their right to be considered as free men. 

The next thing that we know of Betanzos is, that he 
refused the Bishopric of Guatemala, which was offered to 
him by the Emperor, in 1534, before it was conferred 
upon Francisco Marroquin, the bishop whose deeds we 
have been reading of. 

It might be thought that the life of Domingo de 
Betanzos had been sufficiently thorny and self-denying; 
but he did not think so, and, “ as the hart panteth for the 
water-brooks,” so did his soul long for an occasion of 
martyrdom. The life of St. Dominic, the founder of his 
Order, had been well studied by Betanzos, and he remem¬ 
bered what the Saint is reported to have said when certain 
heretics, who waylaid him, but had spared his life, and 
knelt at his feet, inquired of him what he would have 
done, if they had persevered in their intention to kill 
him. “ I would have prayed you,” St. Dominic replied, 
“not to have killed me speedily, but to have cut me to 
pieces bit by bit, that I might have finished my life in 
greater torment.” 

So, moved by a desire for martyrdom, and also, as the 
tenour of his life warrants us in hoping, by higher aspira¬ 
tions than a mere vain craving for the glories and the 
joys of martyrdom, Domingo de Betanzos, now an old and 
worn-out man, began to meditate upon a scheme of 
passing to the Philippine Islands to preach the Gospel 
there, with the further intention of penetrating into China. 
He communicated his project to his friend Zumarraga, the 
Bishop of Mexico, whose pious labours have been so often 
commemorated in these pages. The Bishop sought to 
dissuade his friend from such a purpose, reflecting upon 
the loss that his absence would be to New Spain. His 
brethren were beyond measure attached to Betanzos; 
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the principaHnen in New Spain held him in high estima¬ 
tion ; the Indians were delighted with his disinterested¬ 
ness ; and the whole country reverenced him, and looked 
up to him as a father. These sentiments, pervading the 
population, afforded weighty arguments to the Bishop for 
engaging his friend to renounce the enterprize . 1 But 
high-souled fanaticism is infectious. The Bishop, from 
being an opponent, became a convert to the views of 
Betanzos, and soon began to desire the same enterprize 
himself, and to seek the means of accomplishing it. As 
a first step in this proceeding, he wrote to the Pope, and 
more than once, begging His Holiness to allow him to 
renounce his Bishopric; but the Pope, very wisely, would 
not admit of this renunciation, or hear of the voyage to 
China. The noble Bishop , 2 however, did not the less 
favour the enterprize of Betanzos because he was unable 
to partake it himself, but, on the contrary, he spoke to 
the Vice-Roy of Mexico about it, and asked for a ship to 
be placed at the disposal of Betanzos. The Vice-Roy, 
Mendoza, made the same objection which the Bishop had 
made at first, but lie, too, seems afterwards to have been 
partially won over, for we hear that the Vice-Roy and the 
Bishop went many times to the monastery of Betanzos at 
Tepetlaoztoc, where the discourse was of God, and of 
what was best for His service to do in that country. We 
find, too, that they had special conferences about this 
voyage to China, the three old men shutting themselves 
up in an oratory in the garden, when Betanzos was wont 
to lay open his thoughts, the bishop his plans, and the 
Vice-Roy his difficulties, in reference to this devout 
project . 3 

1 “The Indians had delighted in seeing his disinterestedness in 
worldly matters.”— Davila Padilla, lib. i, cap. 31. 

2 Zumarraga has been much blamed for destroying Mexican MSS* 
In a sceptical age, it is difficult to enter into the feelings of an intensely 
believing man. He burnt these MSS., because he thought they fostered 
the cruel idolatry of the Mexicans. If we had been in his place, and 
believed what he did, should not we have done so too ? 

* “ They shut themselves up in the oratory in the garden, the holy 
man not permitting any one to come to him, and there they discussed 
sometimes what the Bishop proposed, or the difficulties the Viceroy 
raised, and often the intentions of the blessed Father Betanxos in the 
matter of the voyage to China. ”— Davila Padilla, lib. 1 , cap. 31 . 
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It seems not a little strange that, with all the difficulties 
they had before them in the country where they were, 
the three chief men in New Spain should be shut up 
together, deeply discussing a missionary enterprize to 
that far-off and repulsive land of China; and that two 
out of the three should have been anxious themselves to 
go. But this is no new thing, and a splendid discontent 
with what is near and familiar shows itself as well in saints 
as in sinners. It has been noted as remarkable by a most 
thoughtful divine , 1 that the study of astronomy, a thing 
apparently remote from the daily welfare of mankind, 
should have had so much attention from them as it has ; 
and he considers the circumstance a proof of the great 
destiny of man. The utility of such studies is a mere 
accident—a felicity which has nothing to do with the 
desire of man for them. The same grand neglect of the 
things at our feet may be seen in our own time . 2 Our 
smile, therefore, at the occupation of the Vice-Roy, of the 
Bishop, and of the great Dominican Monk, must not be 
one of self-sufficiency, but rather of fond and proud regret 
that men cannot confine themselves to a sphere of action 
which seems to them bounded, though, as in this case, it 
may be very large, extending over a vast territory , 3 and 
influencing the fate of unborn millions. 

The Vice-Roy must have been won over, or silenced, 
for all the preparations were made for the departure of 
Betanzos. His vessel was ready, and the church orna¬ 
ments and vestments for divine service in the Philippine 
Islands and China were prepared. At this point of time, 
however, it happened that a provincial Chapter of his 
Order was held, at which his projected voyage was dis¬ 
cussed, and after being discussed, was solemnly forbidden. 
Two monks were sent from Mexico to bring back all the 
things which had been prepared for the voyage, in order 

1 Bishop Butler. 

3 It may be seen in the fact that great minds are employed in calcu¬ 
lating the mass of Jupiter, or determining to which star of the Pleiades 
our whole system is moving, while we live in a state of neglect as 
regards some of the chief means and functions of existence, which 
depresses and degrades our whole life, and renders it comparatively 
sordid in the first cities in the world. 

8 New Spain is many times larger than the mother country. 
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to restore them to those who had given them as a chari¬ 
table contribution for the conversion of China. Deep 
and poignant, no doubt, was the regret of Betanzos; but, 
in the true spirit of monastic obedience, he gave no sign 
of the disappointment that was within him, and remained 
apparently content, although, to use the metaphor of his 
biographer, the air-drawn picture, which he had made of 
his mission to China, had been painted out. 1 

He now, however, adopted the much less daring and 
more common project of ending his days in the Holy 
Land. But this also was forbidden, with all respect and 
affection, by the Provincial of his Order. It seems that 
Betanzos did not conquer his craving to die in the Holy 
Land so well as poor Peter of Ghent had subdued his 
“ temptation ” of wishing to see his beloved Ghent again, 
for Betanzos appealed against the decision of the Pro¬ 
vincial of Mexico to the General of the Dominicans at 
Rome, declaring, as an additional reason for his request 
being granted, that on his way out he would despatch 
brethren of his Order from Spain to New Spain, in order 
to carry on the work of conversion which he had begun. 
The General consented, the Provincial of New Spain was 
obliged to give way, and Domingo de Betanzos set out 
from Mexico in the year 1549, “carrying away with him 
the hearts of all men.” He arrived safely at Seville, and 
thence made his way on foot to Valladolid, but he was 
not destined to make a step further on the road to the 
Holy Land. He was seized with a fever, which the 
physicians of that day called Can sort, and finding that his 
end approached, he received extreme unction, invoked the 
favour of the saints, and especially of his much-loved Saint 
Mary Magdalen, for his coming journey to the great un¬ 
known land, and then, after prayer to God, no more 
speecli remained to him. The place of his death was the 
Dominican monastery of St. Paul, at Valladolid. 2 

It seems that Betanzos entertained the most melan¬ 
choly forebodings with respect to the fate of the Indians 
of New Spain, for he prophesied that not many genera- 

1 “The blessed Father Domingo was very content, although he had 
given up the voyage to China.”— Davila Padilla, lib. 1 , cap. 31 . 

a In September 1549. 
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tions would pass away before travellers coming to those 
parts would ask, “Of what colour, then, were those 
Indians who lived in this country, before the Spaniards 
came here ?" 1 His good works, however, helped to 
defeat his prophecy. And if we were asked why in 
Mexico there is such a large Indian population, while in 
Hispaniola and Cuba there is not an Indian, and while in 
Lima so large a part of the population is of the negro 
race, we must answer that this difference is due, not only 
to the worldly wisdom—by no means to be despised—of 
Cortes, of the Vice-Hoy Mendoza, and their successors, 
but also to the untiring efforts of such men as Las Casas, 
Domingo de Betanzos, Peter of Ghent, Martin of Valencia, 
Zumarraga, Bishop of Mexico, Juan Garces, Bishop of 
Tlascala, and the various prelates and monks who laboured 
with or after these good men. It is a result which 
Christians of all denominations may be proud of and 
rejoice in, if we can put aside for a moment those differ¬ 
ences in doctrine which bigots delight to dwell upon and 
to magnify, and not push from us those deeds which, as 
Christians, we ought to welcome, whether the doers of 
them looked up too fondly to Rome, to Wittenberg, or to 
Geneva. 

One general remark may occur to many readers, in 
reference to the foregoing transactions. We are told that 
in the sixteenth century there was a revival throughout 
Europe in favour of the Papacy, which set the limits to 
Protestantism — those limits which exist even in the 
present day; but we cannot say that any such revival 
appears to have been greatly needed, or to have taken 
place, in Spain. The fervent and holy men, whose deeds 
have been enumerated, were in the flower of their youth 
or their manhood 2 before the Reformation had been much 
noised abroad; and it is evident, from the whole current 
of the story, that the spirit of these men was not a thing 
developed by any revival, but was in continuance of the 
spirit with which they had been imbued in their respective 
monasteries, amongst which the monastery of San Estevan, 

1 Daviia Padilla, lib. i, cap. 33. 

* For instance, Zumarraga was born in 1468, Betanzos was born 
about i486, Luther bom in 14S3. 
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at Salamanca, stands pre-eminent. All honour to their 
names ! The earnest men in every age are a brotherhood; 
and a great stroke, struck in twilight, is as noble as if it 
were done in mid-day, flashing in the full light of the 
sun. Not that I mean presumptuously to insinuate that 
the exploits of our own age are illustrated by any mid-day 
splendour, but merely to suggest that we must look well 
to the times in which actions are done, as well as to the 
actions themselves, and must not suffer any contempt for 
what may occasionally appear to us a little childish or 
superstitious in these transactions in the Indies, to render 
us blind to the real greatness of the deeds and of the 
doers, when they are great 

The world is growing old, or fancies that it is, and con¬ 
sequently impatient of long stories. It would be hopeless, 
therefore, to demand its attention for every separate 
branch of discovery and conquest in that vast part of the 
globe which we call “the New World.” It is true that 
each territory would probably afford some new aspect of 
affairs. The history of Yucatan, Florida, Venezuela, New 
Mexico, New Granada, or Popayan, would each doubtless 
illustrate some particular part of the general history. But 
I doubt whether any one of them would combine so much 
in so short a space as that of Guatemala. It gives us the 
spread of conquest from one of the main centres of 
conquest. It shows us the occupation of a new colony 
by the Church. It furnishes the most curious details 
respecting the growth and nascent polity of one of the 
principal Spanish cities in America. And, in the narra¬ 
tive of the Dominican convent at Guatemala, we have 
a perfect example of a missionary convent. Then Las 
Casas appears most opportunely on the stAge; and the 
region known by the formidable name of the Tierra de 
Guerra becomes transformed, in name and in reality, into 
the Tierra de Paz. No one can have the slightest doubt 
that this remarkable circumstance would not be forgot¬ 
ten by Las Casas in his subsequent interviews with the 
Emperor and the President of the Council for the Indies; 
and I feel sure it had the greatest effect upon the Spanish 
legislation for the Indies. In the course of the narrative 
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we have had the cause of Las Casas’s going to Spain! 
where he is again to become a most important personage, 
and where his career is to culminate. The Conquerors, 
too, show their nature in Guatemala ; and in Alvarado we 
have a complete specimen of the devout, cruel, forcible, 
restless Spanish adventurer of those days. The indirect 
bearings of the events in this history—the episodes, as 
we may call them,—are pregnant with great results, 
amongst which the most notable is the expedition of 
Alvarado to Peru, where he left behind him those men 
who were to be the cause of the deplorable events in that 
kingdom—events which are distinctly appreciable to this 
day. 

In a word, the history of Guatemala cannot well be 
passed over by any one who wishes to understand the com¬ 
plicated series of transactions which constitute the early 
history of that vast extent of country which stretches from 
California to Chili, and includes eighty degrees of latitude 
on the earth’s surface. 


Note. —It is to be regretted that there are not materials for a fuller 
history of Guatemala during the period of the Spanish Conquest. I 
had hoped to have obtained copies of some of its early records which 
Remesal must have seen, but have been disappointed ; and, indeed, 
the troublous state of the Republic necessarily prevents attention being 
given to the claims of literature. 

Much work has to be done by the antiquary, the geographer, and 
the man of science, before an historian will be able to write such an 
account of this country as should satisfy himself. 

The geography, for instance, is in such a state that the map-maker 
to this work, Mr. Morgan, and myself, after having bestowed much 
time and great consideration, can only offer with the greatest diffidence, 
the maps of Guatemala here presented, considering them as mere ap¬ 
proximations to the truth. 

Moreover, we cannot be bound by the statements of the early 
Conquerors as to the distances they traversed on any particular 
occasion. Nor can we undertake to correct their statements; for 
what may appear preposterous to us, with our better knowledge of 
the country, may still be true, and the distances mentioned by the 
Conquerors may actually have been the distances traversed by them. 
Again, the Spanish league, as it was interpreted by these men on 
occasions when they were suffering from want of guides, from hunger 
and fatigue, was a very clastic measure, and perhaps corresponded 
in vagueness with a German stunde. 

To show how easy it is to be deceived in endeavouring to recall the 
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geography of the past, I will refer to one of the reasons assigned by 
the historian, Fuentes y Guzman, for placing the ancient city of the 
Kachiquels close to the first city built by the Spaniards. “ It is con¬ 
trary to common-sense,’* he argues, “to suppose, with Vasquez, that 
the first conquerors, after having taken up their quarters in Guatemala, 
would again quit it for the purpose of encamping in a wilderness; 
because, if these men, who came to receive the homage and obedience 
of Sinacam, were peaceably received by that monarch, settled and 
feasted in his residence, why should they quit all these conveniences, 
at the hazard of incurring the ill-will of the sovereign, to found a city, 
and build themselves habitations, when the capital of the kingdom 
was at their command ; to fatigue themselves in search of everything 
they wanted, when they could enjoy inexhaustible abundance in the 
city?”— Juarros, English translation, p. 402. 

This reasonable supposition is at once upset, or greatly invalidated, 
by a single fact—namely, that when Bernal Diaz came in Alvarado’s 
company to ancient Guatemala, though the Indian buildings were in 
existence, and were noble edifices, the Spaniards, after sleeping one 
night in the city, went out and encamped near it for ten days. “We 
took up our quarters for the night in the town, which contained many 
large and beautiful buildings, owing to the circumstance that the 
Caciques who governed the neighbouring provinces resided there. The 
next morning we quitted the town and contructed ourselves huts on the 
plain, where we encamped for ten days.”— Bernai, Diaz, cap. 193. 

The truth is, that a city, however well built for one people, seldom 
suits another. The Spaniards had horses ; the Guatemalans had never 
seen such animals; and, of course, had not provided for them in their 
towns. 

I allude to the above controversy about the site of Guatemala, merely 
to point out the difficulties of reviving ancient geography, and the 
cautious spirit of criticism with which any such attempt should be 
received. 
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THE CONQUEST OF PERU 

CHAPTER I 

THE EARLY LIFE AND VOYAGES OF PIZARRO 

HpHIS history would be very imperfect without some 
account, however brief, of the conquest of Peru. It 
was in those golden regions that the narrative of the 
Spanish Conquest assumed its brightest colours. The 
kingdoms of Mexico and Peru are the two best known, 
if not the two most important, centres of Indian civiliza¬ 
tion. There are other parts of America, which, from 
their being amongst the earliest discoveries, such as 
Hispaniola—or from their becoming the starting-points 
of remarkable expeditions, such as Cuba and the Tierra- 
firme,—or from their being the occasional residence of 
those men who were most concerned in the Spanish 
legislation for the Indies, such as Guatemala,—require to 
have their histories told. But Mexico and Peru, both 
from their extent and from their civilization, necessarily 
demand a large share of our attention, as they did that 
of the Spanish Conquerors and of the Spanish Court. 

The name that first occurs, even to most children, on 
the mention of the word Peru, is that of Pizarro. To the 
readers of this work he is already well known, as they 
will have noticed that he had been concerned in some 
of the most remarkable enterprizes in the Tierra-firme. 
When Ojeda parted from his little band of men at San 
Sebastian, promising to return in fifty days, Pizarro was 
left in command. When Comogre’s 1 son gave Vasco 

1 See vol. i, p. 241. 
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Nufiez the account of the riches of some country lying 
southwards, “ where there was more gold than there 
was iron in Biscay,** Pizarro, as I conjecture, was one of 
the eager listeners who marvelled at the oration of the 
naked young man, and earnestly considered his sayings. 
Pizarro was the second European who descended to 
the shore of the Pacific. Pizarro was engaged in 
the cruel expedition sent from Darien by Pedrarias, 
and commanded by Morales , 1 which entered the terri¬ 
tories of the warlike Cacique Birh (at the eastern end of 
the Gulf of San Miguel), whose name was certainly the 
origin of the name given by the Spaniards to the great 
kingdom of Peru. This was the expedition in which 
they stabbed their captives as they went along, hoping 
thus to occupy the attention of the Indians in pursuit, as 
the hunter would throw her cubs to a pursuing lioness. 
Lastly, Pizarro was the officer who, by order of Pedrarias , 2 
arrested Vasco Nufiez—a curious and dramatic circum¬ 
stance, as Pizarro was to fulfil the part which Vasco 
Nufiez, a far superior man, had long and sedulously 
prepared for. 

In all these expeditions and transactions Pizarro makes 
a good figure. He is never heard of as a rebellious or 
contentious man, but was, I imagine, a laborious, cautious, 
obedient, much-enduring, faithful man-at-arms. Placed 
under Vasco Nufiez, whose loss it is very sad to reflect 
upon at this juncture, Pizarro would have been invaluable ; 
but, for a chief in command, he lacked statesmanlike 
qualities, and in dealing with his own countrymen—not 
with the Indians—was probably deficient in decision . 8 
His total want of education—for he could not write his 
own name—must also have been a considerable hindrance 
and detriment to him; but his terrible perseverance 
compensated for all other defects, in so far as the mere 
discovery and conquest of the great country of Peru 

1 [In 1515.] 

* “ What is this, Francisco Pizarro ?” Vasco Nufiez exclaimed, M you 
were not wont to come out in this fashion to receive me.”—See vol. i, 
p. 3 °°- 

* “ Pizarro, says Herrera, although astute and circumspect, was, for 
the most part, slow in making up his mind, and irresolute.” —Note in 
Appendix to Quintana. 
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were concerned. It was most unfortunate, indeed, for the 
world that this perseverance of his was so great, for had 
the conquest of Peru been postponed but a few years, it 
would probably have met with a more consolidated state 
of affairs in that kingdom, and, therefore, ultimately have 
been a more effective conquest, as it seems that a certain 
amount and quality of opposition in the resisting body 
is needful to call out the greatest amount of vigour 
and enlightenment in the attacking force. But it is 
useless to waste time in much regret for what might 
have been, and so we may proceed, at once, to that 
which is considered as the main starting-point of the 
conquest, being a clearly-defined, and, indeed, a legal 
transaction. 

At Panama, under the capricious sway of Pedrarias, 
there were two friends whose amity was so close, and their 
interests so bound up together, that they are described as 
having had only one mind, though being two persons. 
Their friendship and their partnership are depicted by the 
historian, Oviedo, who knew them well, in terms which 
recall the intimate affection and community of interests 
that existed between two other and very different partners 
who have been mentioned in this history. Las Casas and 
Renteria. 

Both of the friends at Panama were warlike, and ac¬ 
customed to labour. They were both of them utterly 
ignorant. They were both anxious to improve their 
fortunes. There was, however, that diversity of character 
in the friends, which seems to be a necessary element for 
the completeness of a friendship. One was slow r , taciturn, 
and with no especial dexterity in the management of 
affairs. This was Francisco Pizarro. The other was alert, 
impulsive, generous, and wonderfully skilled in gaining 
the hearts of men. This was Diego de Almagro. Their 
birth and parentage, though very dissimilar, were not 
unequal as regards the gifts of fortune. Pizarro was the 
illegitimate 1 son of an hidalgo , and had come “ with his 

1 “In Germany, and with us (who derive many of our customs and 
political opinions from the Germans), bastardy was always a circum¬ 
stance of ignominy. But in Spain, Italy, and France, bastards were 
in many respects on an equal footing with legitimate children. During 
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sword and cloak/' his only possessions , 1 to find a way to 
fortune in the New World. Almagro was the son of a 
labouring man, with no taint, however, of Moorish or of 
Jewish blood, bred up in a town belonging to the Order 
of Calatrava . 2 Impatient of a labourer’s life, he had 
taken service with a Licentiate who resided at the Court 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. It happened that Almagro 
had a quarrel with another youth, upon “ some matter of 
that kind which youths are wont to quarrel about" (I 
suppose the pedantic historian means a love affair). He 
stabbed his rival, and the wounds were such that Almagro, 
u although his master was an alcalde ," did not dare to 
await his trial, but fled from justice, and wandering in a 
vagabond way, hither and thither, finally came to the 
Indies, and was one of the soldiers employed under 
Pedrarias Davila. He, as well as Pizarro, received a 
repartimiento of Indians, and these they worked together, 
dividing the gains. 

They afterwards took into partnership a very different 
person from themselves, named Fernando de Luque, a 
clerigo and a schoolmaster. This clerigo was a favourite 
of the Governor Pedrarias, and had a much better reparti - 
miento than the other partners, situated close to theirs, 
on the bank of the river Chagre, four leagues from 
Panamd. The resources of De Luque, the steady man¬ 
agement of Pizarro, and the keen activity of Almagro, 
made the partnership a prosperous concern. By their 
cattle-farms they realized fifteen or eighteen thousand 
pesos of gold ; and well would it have been for all of them, 
had they been contented to remain as thriving country 

the first and second races of the kings of France no difference appears 
to have been made between their legitimate and illegitimate offspring.” 
—See Hargrave and Butler’s edition of Coke upon Littleton [243, 
b.l note (2). 

1 I put aside the story of his being suckled by a sow, and being 
employed, as a boy, in tending his father’s swine,—as well as other 
stories having the aspect of fables. 

9 “ Diego de Almagro, a native of the town of Almagro in Spain, 
belonging to the Order of Calatrava (or of some hamlet possessed by 
that Order), the son and descendant of labourers, who were without 
mixture or stain of Moorish or Jewish blood, but were pure Christians 
in descent, husbandmen, and men who gained their living by the 
work of their hands.”— Oviedo, Hist. , lib. 47. 
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gentlemen. But it is very difficult to be contented with 
a quiet career, however prosperous, when all around is 
bustle and activity, and when the very air is full of 
rumours of great adventure. Accordingly, the partnership 
was extended from cattle-farming to the search after new 
and gold-producing territories. In a word, they under¬ 
took the conquest of Peru. It has been discovered in 
modem times that there was also a silent partner, the 
Licentiate Espinosa, on whose behalf, it appears, De 
Luque furnished the funds . 1 

The agreement between the partners was, that the 
division of profits should be equal. The division of labour 
is well stated by Garcilaso de la Vega, when he says, 
“that Fernando de Luque was to remain in Panama, to 
take care and make the most of the property of the three 
associates; Pizarro was to undertake the discovery and 
conquest; Almagro was to go and come, bringing supplies 
of men and arms to Pizarro, and then returning to de 
Luque, thus making himself the medium of communica¬ 
tion between Panama and Peru/’ 2 This company was 
much laughed at then, and the schoolmaster got the name 
of Fernando el loco (Fernando the Madman), though the 
triumvirate was afterwards compared to the memorable 
Roman one of Lepidus, Mark Antony, and Octavius . 8 It 
was remarked at the time, and intended to be a sarcasm, 
that these Spanish triumvirs were all elderly 4 men; but 
the remark was not a very wise one, for it has never been 

1 [See post, p. 301, note.] 

* The date of the agreement is March 10, 1526 ; but this, to use an 
expression of Quintana’s, was the date uhen it was formalizada. It 
had existed practically for some time before. 

3 Other persons were obliged to sign the agreement for Pizarro and 
Almagro, as they could not write their names. — “And because the 
said captain Francisco Pizarro and Diego de Almagro do not know 
how to write their names, Juan de Pan£s and Alvarado del Quiro sign 
for them in the register of this agreement, and I, the present notary, 
certify that 1 know the said Pizarro and Almagro to have given their 
consent. Don Fernando de Luque.—At the request of Francisco 
Pizarro, Juan de Pan6>; at the request of Diego de Almagro, Alvaro 
del Quiro.” —Quintana, Vidas de Esfxinoles Cllcbtes. Aptndices d la 
Vida dt Francisco Pizarro, p. 174. 

4 Pizarro was born in or about the year 1470, at Truxillo, in Estxe- 
madura. See Varones Ilustres del Nuevo Mundo, p. 128. Madrid, 

1639- 
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found that ambition or the love of novelty dies out of the 
human heart at any certain age. All men, too, are but 
children in those things which they have not experienced; 
and not one of the three associates had been what he 
would have called a successful man. The disappointed 
are ever young;—at least, they are as anxious to under¬ 
take new things as the most hopeful amongst the young. 
Moreover, the principal partner, Pizarro, was haunted by 
a fixed idea—namely, the discovery of rich regions in the 
southern seas; to which idea advancing years only lent 
a fiercer aspect, as they narrowed him in, and left less 
and less time for its development. 

The voyage of Pizarro is only second in interest to that 
of Columbus himself There may have been voyages in 
the history of the world, more important and more inter¬ 
esting than that of Pizarro, but if so, the details of them 
have been lost. The voyage of Cortes, from Cuba to the 
coast of Mexico, was but a slight affair in the history of 
that man’s remarkable proceedings ; but in Pizarro’s life, 
the voyage is the greatest part of the career. 

Pizarro had his predecessors. The story of Vasco Nuftez 
de Balboa has already been told. A follower, at a humble 
distance, in the same enterprize of discovery, was Pascual 
de Andagoya. This captain, with the permission of Ped- 
rarias, undertook a voyage in the “ Sea of the South/* 
in the year 1 . 522 . He had an encounter with the natives 
of Biru, and, it is said, reduced seven of the lords of the 
country into obedience to the King of Spain. He gained 
additional knowledge of the coast, which knowledge he 
afterwards imparted to Pizarro. Meeting, however, with 
an accident which disabled him, he returned to PanamA. 
The attention of the Governor, Pedrarias, was, at that 
time, given to the conquest of Nicaragua, for which he 
was fitting out his Lieutenant, Hernandez de Cdrdova. 
The idea, however, of an expedition to Peru was not 
abandoned : and a certain captain, named Juan Basurto, 
to whom Pedrarias was under obligation for his having 
brought men and horses to aid in the Nicaraguan con¬ 
quest, was appointed to take the command of an expedi¬ 
tion to Peru. This man died. Pizarro and Almagro then 
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came forward to undertake the expedition. Their 
offer, aided by the powerful representations of Fer¬ 
nando de Luque, was accepted. Pedrarias became a 
partner in the enterprize, and was to receive a fourth of 
the profits. 

The preparations for the outfit were commenced in 
1524. A vessel was bought, which, it is said, had been 
built by Vasco Nufiez de Balboa; and another was put 
upon the stocks. The expenses were very great. Each 
shipwright received two golden pesos a day, and his food. 
Moreover, it was not possible to go into the market-place, 
or down upon the sea-shore, and enlist at once as many 
soldiers or sailors as might be wanted; but the partners 
had gradually to form their complement of men, providing 
food and lodgment for them when hired, watching for new 
comers from Castille, taking care of them in the illnesses 
to which they were liable on first coming into the country, 
and advancing them small sums of money, 1 probably to 
clear them from debt. At last the preparations were 
complete. The three partners, Pizarro, Almagro, and De 
Luque, heard mass together, and rendered the compact 
more solemn by each partaking of the sacrament: and, 
about the middle of November 1524, Pizarro set sail in 
one vessel, with two canoes, containing eighty men and 
four horses. A treasurer, Nicolas de Rivera, and an 
inspector, Juan Carillo, who was to look after the King’s 
fifths, accompanied the expedition. Almagro was to follow 
in the other vessel, with more men and provisions. 

Pizarro touched at the island of Taboga, took in wood 
and water at the Pearl Islands, and arrived at the Puerto 
de Piiias. From thence he made an expedition into the 
Cacique Bini’s country. This was a land which, from its 
rough and difficult nature, was very difficult to conquer or 
to occupy. It was a great error to have stopped there 
at all: but probably Pizarro did not wish to go too far, for 

1 “All this time they were taking measures to enlist men, maintain¬ 
ing them in food, besides finding lodging for those who came from 
Castille or the Islands. Beyond this they helped many with money.” 
—Informacxon hechaen Panamd d 14 de Diciembre de 1526 d pedimento 
del Capitan Diego dk Almagro. Doc. InM ., tom. 26, p. 257. This 
valuable document has only recently been brought to light. 
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fear of missing the promised reinforcement that was to 
come with Almagro. 

For the most part, a desert or deserted country met the 
eyes of the Spaniards. Toiling under the weight of their 
armour, with feet wounded by the stony ways, and suffer¬ 
ing incredibly from hunger, they found nothing worthy of 
all this suffering, and returned to their ships. Thence 
they proceeded ten leagues down the coast, until they 
arrived at a port which they called Puerto de la Hambre, 
the Port of Hunger. Nothing was to be got there but 
wood and water. Having taken in these necessaries, they 
proceeded on their voyage. For ten successive days they 
sailed on, apparently without being able to land, or seeing 
anything which should induce them to do so. Meanwhile, 
the provisions they had brought with them were growing 
less and less; and, finally, the rations appointed for each 
man were but two ears of maize a day. Water also began 
to fail them. The more impatient of the crew talked of 
returning to Panama. Pizarro, with a power of endurance 
and a mildness that belonged to his character, and w T hich 
he must often have seen exercised by Vasco Nunez under 
similar circumstances, did his best to console his men, and 
to encourage them by the high hopes that steadily re¬ 
mained before his wistful eyes. They turned back, how¬ 
ever, and made their way to the Puerto de la Hambre. 
Each man was shocked at the flaccid, disfigured, hungry- 
looking companions by whom he was surrounded ; nor was 
there anything in the appearance of the country to console 
these wretched mariners, for they could see no animals, 
no birds even, nothing but sierras, rocks, forests, and 
morasses. They did not, however, altogether lose heart, 
and it was resolved that they should stop at this deplorable 
Puerto, and send back the ship to the Pearl Islands, to seek 
for provisions. The command of the vessel was given to 
a man of the name of Gil de Montenegro. Neither for 
those who stayed, nor for those who accompanied Mon¬ 
tenegro, were there any provisions but the dried hide of 
a cow, and the bitter palm-buds which are gathered on 
that coast. This was the same food that Pizarro had 
known in early days, when he acted as Ojeda s lieutenant 
at Urab&. 
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The miserable men who were left at the Puerto de la 
Hambre did what they could to find the means of life. 
Now and then, they caught a few fish, or discovered a few 
wild fruits; but hunger, that never sleeps, was upon them. 
Twenty of them soon died. Pizarro was always alert in 
endeavouring to provide any sustenance, however wretched, 
for his sick men; and his constant mind betrayed not the 
slightest sign of being overcome by adversity. In labours 
and dangers he was ever the first. 

Several of the men declared that they perceived some¬ 
thing at the distance of about eight leagues, which 
glittered in the sun. A soldier of the name of Lobato 
begged that he might be sent to examine this bright spot. 
Pizarro, however, would not give to any one else this 
labour, but taking with him the least exhausted of his 
men, went forth to reconnoitre in the direction where the 
brightness was visible. They arrived at a part of the 
shore where they found many cocao trees, and where they 
also saw several of the natives. Two of them they cap¬ 
tured, and, what was better still, they found a hundred¬ 
weight of maize. The Indians rather pointedly inquired 
(how their sayings were interpreted does not appear), 
“Why the strangers did not sow and reap, instead of 
coming to take other people’s provisions, and suffering 
such hardships to do so.” It is to be noticed that these 
Indians had poison for their arrows. The Spaniards saw 
a man die of a wound in four hours. Had the herb from 
which this poison is distilled been found lower down the 
coast, upon the broad plains beyond Tumbez, the conquest 
would hardly have been made in that generation. 

As Pizarro and his men were returning from this ex¬ 
pedition, w’hich did not bear much fruit, they met with 
one of their companions, who brought news that Mon¬ 
tenegro had returned from the Pearl Islands with some 
provisions. This Spaniard had with him three loaves of 
bread and four oranges, which Pizarro divided equally 
amongst the whole company, who had not had such a 
meal for many a day. The number of Spaniards who 
died of hunger at the Puerto de la Ilambre , was twenty- 
seven. 

The whole bod) now recommenced their voyage, and 
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brought up in a port which they called the “ Puerto it la 
Ccmdaleria because it was “the day of our Lady” 1 when 
they arrived there. They had not, however, changed 
their position for the better. The climate was so humid 
that their wide-flapped hats fell in pieces, and the linen 
vests which they wore over their armour soon grew rotten. 
The forests were for the most part too dense to be pene¬ 
trated. The annoyance from mosquitos was insupport¬ 
able. 2 

Pizarro persevered. The Spaniards found ways through 
the wood; and at two leagues from the shore came upon 
a small Indian town. It had just been deserted. They 
found, however, some golden ornaments; also some maize, 
roots, and the flesh of swine; and, in the vessels at the 
fire, there were the feet and hands of men, by which the 
Spaniards knew that they were in the country of Caribs. 
They did not stay at this uninviting spot, but went down 
the coast to another place, which they called the “ Pueblo 
Quemado .” At a league from the shore, they came upon 
a deserted Indian town, situated on an eminence, and 
having the appearance of a fortress. They found also 
plenty of provisions here. The town being near the sea, 
well placed for defence, and well provisioned, it seemed 
to Pizarro and his men that they might prudently make 
a station here. Their only vessel leaked, and they re¬ 
solved to send it back to Panama to get it repaired. 
Meanwhile, Pizarro ordered Gil de Montenegro to make 
an incursion, in order to secure the persons of some of the 
Indians. The natives, however, had been watchful of 
the movements of the Spaniards. They attacked Monte¬ 
negro and his party, intending afterwards to fall upon the 
body of men who had remained with Pizarro in the town, 
whom the Indians conjectured to be the sick. These 
Indians were naked, but their bodies were painted, some 
red, some yellow. With loud shouts, a large body of 
them attacked Montenegro’s party. They did not venture 
to come to close quarters, but succeeded in killing with 
their darts two of the Spaniards, and wounding others. 
On the other hand, Montenegro’s men committed great 

1 Feast of the Purification. Candlemas Day,—Feb. 2. 

3 Herrera, Hist. Gen . de las Indias % dec. 3, lib. 6, cap. 13. 
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slaughter on the naked bodies of their adversaries. The 
Indian army changed its tactics, retired or fled before 
Montenegro, and, knowing the country better than he did, 
came down upon Pizarro and his few followers in the 
town. Pizarro, an able man-at-arms, withstood the attack 
bravely, and made himself a general mark for the Indians. 
They pressed upon him, wounded him, and he fell down 
a steep descent. They followed, but before they could 
kill Pizarro, he was upon his legs again, and able to defend 
himself. Some of his men rushed to his assistance. The 
Indians, astonished at the valour of the Spaniards, and 
awed, it is said, by the silence with which they fought, 
began themselves to fight less fiercely, when the arrival 
of Montenegro and his men assured the fortune of the day, 
and compelled the enemy to take to flight. 

Pizarro and his men dressed their wounds in the strange 
manner that was commonly adopted by soldiers in that 
day, applying hot oil to the wounded part. They then 
resolved to quit the Pueblo Quemado , finding that the 
Indians were too many for them. Throughout this extra¬ 
ordinary voyage the Spaniards were not fortunate enough 
to come upon any Indian settlement that was suitable for 
them. Sometimes there were too many Indians in the 
vicinity; more often, there were too few. 

Pizarro and his men embarked, and going back towards 
PanamA, arrived at Chicama. This was in the government 
of the Tierra-firme. From thence they sent the treasurer 
of the expedition, Nicolas de Rivera, in their vessel with 
the gold they had found, to give an account to the 
Governor Pedrarias of what they had done and suffered, 
and of the hopes they still had of making some great 
discovery. Meanwhile, they remained at Chicama, a humid, 
melancholy, sickly spot, where it rained continually. 

Almagro, always active, had not forgotten his part of 
the undertaking; and, starting three months after Pizarro 
had set out, came in search of him with the other vessel 
belonging to the associates. When Nicolas de Rivera 
brought up at the Island of Pearls, he learned that 
Almagro had passed, and he sent to Pizarro to inform 
him of this joyful intelligence. Proceeding to PanamA, 
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Rivera informed Pedrarias of what had happened. The 
Governor was angry when he heard of the death of the 
many Spaniards who had already perished in the expedi¬ 
tion. He blamed Pizarro for his pertinacity; and the 
schoolmaster, De Luque, had much difficulty in preventing 
the Governor from joining another person in command 
with Pizarro. 

Meanwhile, Almagro pursued his way down the coast, 
making diligent search for Pizarro. The only traces he 
could find of him were the marks of the Spanish hatchets, 
where the men had landed to cut wood. At last, he made 
an entrance into that part of the country which had 
already been so unfortunate for the Spaniards — in the 
neighbourhood of the Pueblo Quemado. He found this 
town inhabited and fortified with palisades. He resolved 
to take it, and accordingly, commenced the attack with 
great vigour. The Indians defended themselves obstin¬ 
ately. Almagro was wounded in the right eye by a dart, 
and was so pressed upon by the Indians, that he would 
have been left for dead, if he had not been rescued by a 
negro slave of his. Notwithstanding his sufferings he 
renewed the contest, and, at last, succeeded in gaining the 
place. His men were greatly distressed at the accident 
which had befallen their leader. They placed him on a 
litter made of branches of trees, and when the pain was 
assuaged, they bore him back to his vessel. 

Again they proceeded on their voyage, and arrived at 
the river of San Juan, where the country seemed better 
than any they had passed, and where, on both banks of 
the river, there were Indian settlements. They did not 
venture to land, however, and resolved to return to PanamA. 
Touching at the Island of Pearls on their way back, they 
learnt that the treasurer, Rivera, had passed that way, and 
had left word that Pizarro was at Chicamd. Almagro’s 
delight at hearing this was great. He had supposed that 
his companion was dead. He returned to ChicaraA and 
found him. The two commanders recounted their mis¬ 
fortunes to each other, but resolved to persevere in their 
undertaking. It was arranged that Almagro should return 
to Panama, while Pizarro was to maintain his men in the 
melancholy spot where he then was. 
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Alm&gro found Pedrarias very ill-disposed towards the 
expedition. He was at that time about to enter Nicaragua 
in order to chastise his lieutenant, Francisco Hernandez 
de Cdrdova, and was not inclined to spare any more men 
for the expedition to Peru. Again, however, De Luque 
persuaded Pedrarias not to withhold his licence for the levy 
of more men, though the Governor remained still so much 
displeased with Pizarro, that he would not leave him the 
sole leader of the enterprize, but joined Almagro with him 
in the supreme command. Almagro, with two ships, and 
two canoes, with arms, provisions, and a pilot named 
Bartolom6 Ruiz, set sail from Panamd, and joined Pizarro 
at the place where he had left him. Pizarro felt deeply 
the slur cast upon his command, by Almagro’s being joined 
with him in it, and this has been considered 1 to have 
been the commencement of the ill feeling between the 
two friends. 

The enterprize was prosecuted with renewed vigour. 2 
The two commanders went down the coast, and arrived 
at a river, which they called the River Cartagena, near to 
the San Juan. Thence they made a sudden attack upon 
one of the towns on the River San Juan, in which they 
were successful, for they captured some Indians, and took 
some gold, weighing fifteen thousand pesos , of an inferior 
description. They also found provisions there. Returning 
to their ships, they determined to divide their forces. 
Almagro was to return to Panamd for more men. Bar- 
tolome Ruiz, the pilot, was to prosecute discovery along 
the coast. Pizarro was to remain with his men where they 
were. 

These resolutions were immediately carried into exe¬ 
cution. Bartolome Ruiz, a very dexterous pilot, was ex¬ 
ceedingly successful in his share of the enterprize. He 
discovered the Island of Gallo, went on to the Bay of San 
Mateo, and thence to Coaque. Still pursuing his course 
in a southwesterly direction, he descried, to his great 

1 Sec Quintana’s Life of Pizarro . 

1 [They bought out Pedrarias by a payment of iooo pesos, and it 
was now (1526) that Gaspar de Espinosa came in. An agreement 
between the partners was signed on 10th March (Markham, Hist . of 
Peru , 1892, p. 69). See also author’s notes, ante , p. 293, and 
post, p. 302.] 
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astonishment, in the open sea, a large object which seemed 
like a caravel, and had a lateen sail. He made for this 
object, and discovered that it was a raft. He captured it, 1 
and found two young men and three women. Inter¬ 
rogating them by signs, he ascertained that they were 
natives of a place called Tumbez. They spoke many 
times of a king, Huayna Capac, and of Cusco, where there 
was much gold. Bartolom6 Ruiz went on, passed the 
equinoctial line, and arrived at a town called Zalongo. 
From thence he returned to Pizarro. 

This commander and his men needed all the comfort 
that Ruiz could give them by the favourable intelligence 
which he brought. It was always the business of Pizarro 
patiently to endure great suffering, and to sustain the men 
under his command in the most abject kind of adversity. 
During the absence of Bartolome Ruiz, they had suffered 
from sickness, from extreme hunger, from constant wet¬ 
ness ; they had been unceasingly plagued by mosquitos, 
and had been attacked, and some of them devoured, by 
caymans. The Indians had not left them unmolested, and 
fourteen of the Spaniards had been slain in an encounter 
with the natives. 

It was now far advanced in the year 1526, and Pedro 
de los Rios had arrived to supersede Pedrarias. 2 Diego 

1 Almagro afterwards gave an account to Oviedo of various things 
that were found on board this Peruvian vessel, and they were such as 
greatly to increase the confidence of Almagro in the ultimate success of 
his undertaking. There was pottery on board, and woollen cloths of 
exquisite workmanship, also silver and gold ; and the crew spoke of 
carrying with them a test-stone for gold, and a steel-yard for weighing 
it and other metals. 

9 It was about this period that Pedrarias quitted the partnership. 
The narrative of this event given by Oviedo is extremely curious. The 
historian was one day going through some accounts with the Governor, 
previous to his residencies being taken, when Almagro entered, and 
said, “ Sefior, already your lordship knows that in this artnada to Peru 
you are a partner with Captain Francisco Pizarro, and with the 
Mcustrescuela , Don Fernando de Luque, my companions, and with 
me, and that you have not put anything in it, and that we are lost men, 
and have spent our estates and those of our friends. ” This was the 
beginning of the speech. Almagro proceeded to ask for cattle and 
money, in order to continue the enterprise, or that Pedrarias would 
at least pay what was due upon his share, and leave the concern. 
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de Almagro found favour with the new Governor, so far 
as to gain his permission to enlist soldiers. Having 
enlisted about forty, and having obtained the requisite 
provisions, he set sail from Panama, and joined Pizarro at 
the river San Juan. He found the men, whom he had 
left there, looking flaccid and yellow, their countenances 
telling clearly the sufferings that they had endured amidst 
the mangroves of that ill-fated spot. 

They all re-embarked, intent upon prosecuting the 
discovery which Bartolome Ruiz had already commenced. 
They stopped at the Island of Gallo, to refit, passed the 
Bay of San Mateo, and went down the coast to a town 
called Tacamez. The Indians at this place were not 
friendly. They asked why these strangers came amongst 
them, taking their gold, making captives of their women, 
and robbing them in every way. One or two small 
skirmishes took place, with no loss on the Spanish side, 
and very little on the part of the Indians. 

At this point of the enterprize there was hesitation as 
to their future course, and discussion as to what should 
be done. It is said that Pizarro was for returning, while 
Almagro was for pursuing the plan that had already been 
so often adopted, namely, that he should return for more 
men to Panamd. He was entirely against their dying in 
prison for the debts they had already contracted. Pizarro, 
on the other hand, said that Almagro had not suffered from 
hunger, as he had done, and that, if he had, he would be 
of the opinion that they should all return to Panamd. 

Pedrarias very angrily replied, “It is evident that I am quitting the 
government, as you speak to me thus ” ; and he proceeded to say, 
that if it were not so, Pizarro and Almagro should give an account 
of the lives of the Spaniards which had been lost in their expeditions. 

Pedrarias, however, instead of agreeing to pay anything, demanded 
four thousand pesos as his price for ceasing to be a partner, although 
Almagro had charged him with having contributed only one she-calf in 
the course of the enterprize. Finally, after some angry bargaining, 
Pedrarias consented to give up all his claim for a thousand pesos y to be 
paid him at a certain date. An agreement was drawn up in these 
terms, and Oviedo was one of the witnesses.— Oviedo, Hist. Gen. y 
Nat . de las lndias y lib. 29, cap. 23. 

This conversation is remarkable as showing the extreme confidence 
which, even at a time of great depression and disappointment, Almagro 
had in the ultimate success of his undertaking. 
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Upon this, Almagro offered to change places, suggesting 
that Pizarro should go for succour, while he remained to 
take charge of the men. This offer provoked rather than 
soothed his comrade. High words passed between them, 
and swords were drawn. At this juncture, the treasurer, 
Rivera, and the pilot, Bartolome Ruiz, interposed; the 
old friends were reconciled, and embraced one another; 
and, finally, the proposition of Almagro was agreed upon. 
Returning to the Bay of San Mateo, it was resolved that 
Pizarro and his men should stay in the Island of Gallo, 
while Almagro returned again to Panama. 

The two captains, Pizarro and Almagro, though their 
proceedings hitherto had been anything but successful, 
were firmly bent upon continuing their enterprize. But 
the common soldiers were not of that mind, and, when 
Almagro returned, a certain man called Seravia, contrived 
to send to the Governor at Panama a petition concealed 
in a ball of cotton, in which he gave an account of their 
losses by death, and of their sufferings, and concluded his 
petition with some words which afterwards obtained a 
great renown in the Indies, and were in the mouths of all 
men there:— 

“ Pues Seflor Govemador, 

Mfrelo bien por entero, 

Que alia va el Recogedor, 

Y acd queda el Carmcero .” 1 

This poetical petition found favour with the new 
Governor of Panama, Pedro de los Rios, who had now 
superseded Pedrarias. Accordingly, he sent a lawyer 
named Tafur to the Island of Gallo, to authorize the 
return of all those men under Pizarro’s command who 
wished to make their way back to PanamA. Under these 
circumstances it was not to be expected that Almagro 
would be able to gain any new recruits. The enterprize, 
therefore, now looked most hopeless ; and the little boys 

1 These doggerel verses, rather liberally translated, run thus:— 

“My good Lord Governor, 

Have pity on our woes ; 

For here remains the butcher, 

To Panamd the salesman goes.” 
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in the streets, seldom friendly to schoolmasters, had good 
reason for shouting out loudly the addition which had 
been already made by their elders to the name of the 
schoolmaster Fernando de Luque. Meanwhile, the 
Governor's representative, Tafur, reached the Island of 
Gallo, and the greater part of Pizarro’s company pre¬ 
pared to depart. 

Although Almagro and De Luque had not been able to 
dissuade the Governor from sending Tafur, they wrote a 
letter to Pizarro, urging him in the strongest terms not to 
abandon the enterprize, and begging him to strive to the 
uttermost rather than return to Panama . 1 Pizarro, as 
might have been expected, was of the same mind with 
his partners. He addressed some words to his men, 
which Herrera justly describes as characterized by a 
singular modesty and constancy, 2 —and, the historian 
might have added, by great prudence also. Pizarro said 
that those who wished to return, should, by all means, 
do so; but that it grieved him to think that they were 

1 “ The schoolmaster Hernando de Luque and Diego de Almagro, 
wrote to Francisco Pizarro urging him to die rather than return to 
Panami, since he could judge for himself with what shame and 
ignominy they would be covered if he did not push this discovery to 
the end.—H errera, Hist, de las Indias , dec. 3, lib. 10, cap. 3. 

* Well might Sir Walter Raleigh exclaim, “ Here I cannot forbear to 
commend the patient virtue of the Spaniards: we seldom or never find that 
any nation hath endured so many misadventures and miseries as the 
Spaniards have done in their Indian discoveries ; yet, persisting in 
their enterprizes with an invincible constancy, they have annexed to 
their kingdom so many goodly provinces, as bury the remembrance of 
all dangers past. — Tempest and shipwrecks, famine, overthrows, 
mutinies, heat and cold, pestilence, and all manner of diseases, both 
old and new, together with extreme poverty, and want of all things 
needful, have been the enemies wherewith every one of their most noble 
discoverers, at one time or other, hath encountered. Many years had 
passed over their heads, in the search of not so many leagues ; yea, 
more than one or two have spent their labour, their wealth, and their 
lives, in search of a golden kingdom, without getting further notice of it 
than what they had at their first setting forth. All which notwith¬ 
standing, the third, fourth, and fifth undertakers have not been dis¬ 
heartened. Surely they are worthily rewarded with those treasuries 
and paradises which they enjoy; and well they deserve to hold them 
quietly, if they hinder not the like virtue in others, which perhaps will 
not be found.” — Hist. §f the Worlds Book V., chap. 50, page 113, 8vo, 
ed. 1829. 


III. u 
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S ing to endure greater sufferings and worse poverty than 
ey had already endured, and to lose that which they 
had so long toiled for, as he did not doubt that they were 
on the point of discovering something which would console 
and enrich them all. He then reminded them of what 
those Indians had said whom Bartolome Ruiz had cap¬ 
tured. Finally, he observed that it gave him very great 
satisfaction to reflect that in all they had undergone, he 
had not excused himself from being the principal sufferer, 
contriving that he should rather want than that they 
should,—and so, he said, it would always be. 

The dire pressure, however, of recent suffering, and a 
hungry desire to see home again, were too strong to be 
overcome by the wise and encouraging words of Pizzaro. 
The men accordingly begged Tafur to take them away 
with him immediately. This lieutenant, however, pitying 
the straits to which Pizarro was reduced, gave him a 
chance of retaining any of his companions, who, at the 
last moment, might be unwilling to leave their brave 
old Commander. Tafur, therefore, placed himself at one 
end of his vessel; and, drawing a line, put Pizarro and 
his men at the other. He then said, that those who 
wished to return to Panama, should pass over the line, 1 
and come to him, and those who did not w ish to returp, 
should stay where they were, by the side of Pizarro. 
Fourteen resolute men, amongst whom was a mulatto, 
stood by the side of their Chief: the rest passed over 
the line to Tafur. 

This simple story has been told in a very different way, 
according to the invincible passion for melo - dramatic 
representation which people of second-rate imagination 
delight in, those especially who have not seen much of 
human affairs, and who do not know in how plain and 
unpretending a manner the greatest things are, for the 
most part, transacted. The popular story is one which 
may remind the classical reader of the story of the choice 
of Hercules. Assembling his men, Pizarro drew his sword, 
and marked with it a line upon the sand, from west to 
east. —Then, pointing towards the south, the way to Peru, 
he said, “ Gentlemen, on that side are labour, hunger, 
1 Herrera, Hist. <U las Indias % dec. 3, lib. 10, cap. 3. 
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thirst, fatigue, wounds, sicknesses, and all the other 
dangers which have to be undergone until life is ended. 
Those who have the courage to endure these things and 
to be my faithful companions, let them pass the line. 
Those who feel themselves unworthy of so great an 
enterprize, let them return to Panama, for I wish to 
force no man.” Unfortunately for the credit of this 
story, we have the evidence, taken before a judge, of 
one of the fourteen brave men who stayed with Pizarro, 
who states simply that “ Pizarro being in the Island of 
Gallo, the Governor Rios sent for the men who were 
with the said Captain, allowing any one who should 
wish to prosecute the enteq^rize to remain with him.” 1 

It matters but little, however, to show the exact form 
which the transaction took, except that it proves more 
for the good sense of those men who stayed with Pizarro, 
that they should have been induced to do so by the 
rational arguments which he held out to them, and by 
a constancy of purpose based upon due consideration of 
the facts, rather than by any momentary enthusiasm, the 
offspring of a sudden and dramatic incident. The most 
notable men among the fourteen were Pedro de Candia 
(a native of the Island of Candia), and Bartolome Ruiz 
ae Moguer, the pilot of the expedition. 

The rest of Pizarro’s men went back with Tafur to 
PanamA, having endured a fearful amount of unrequited 
suffering, — having, as it were, watched through the 
darkest hours of the night, and not being able to abide 
that last cold hour before the sun makes its welcome 
appearance. 

Pizarro and his fourteen brave companions did not 
venture to stay in the Island of Gallo, as it was close 
to the shore, and could, therefore, be easily attacked by 
the Indians; but they went over to an uninhabited island, 
six leagues from land, called Gorgona. There, w’hile 
waiting for supplies from Almagro, Pizarro and his men 
subsisted upon shell - fish, and whatever things, in any 
way eatable, they could collect upon the shore. In the 
midst of all their misery they did not forget their piety. 

1 See the Information hecka en Panamd a pedimento de GARcfA DE 
JARKN, en 3 Agosto, 1529. Doc . indd., tom. 26, p. 260. 
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“ Every morning they gave thanks to God: at evening- 
time they said the Salve and other prayers appointed 
for different hours. They took heed of the feasts of 
the Church, and kept account of their Fridays and 
Sundays/’ Indeed, the old Spanish proverb, 

41 Si quercis saber orar, 

Aprended £ navegar,” 1 

was thoroughly exemplified in the conduct of Pizarro and 
his men while staying in the inhospitable Island of 
Gorgona, “which those who have seen it compare with 
the infernal regions.” 

Meanwhile, the generous Almagro and the good De 
Luque did not forget their suffering partner left on 
the island. After repeated applications, they persuaded 
the Governor to send a vessel for Pizarro. Pedro de los 
Rios consented, but attached to his consent the condition 
that Pizarro and his men should return in six months, 
or be subject to heavy penalties. Three months had 
passed since Almagro and Pizarro paited ; the brave little 
company had suffered every species of hardship, when, 
one day, they perceived a vessel in the distance. Some 
said that it was a piece of wood, others, some other thing, 
and such was the agony of their desire, that, “ although 
they knew it was a sail, they did not believe it,” for, as 
there is a hope, so there is a fear, that is almost more 
convincing than sight itself. At last, indubitably, the 
sails grew white, the vessel came near, and not even 
timidity itself could doubt that the long looked - for 
succour had arrived. It was not men, however, but 
supplies only that were brought in the vessel. Un¬ 
daunted by the comparative smallness of the succour, 
and resolved to make the most use of the time which 
was allowed to them for discovery, the brave little 
company set forth again, and, keeping close to the 
shore, came in sight, after twenty days, of a little island 
which was opposite to Tumbez, and to which they gave 
the name of Santa Clara. 

1 44 Learn to be a sailor, if you would know how to pray/* 

[An alternative rendering would be, 4 4 Go to sea if you would leant 
to pray with your whole soul.” The Spaniards always feared the sea.] 
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As they sailed along, during these twenty days, they 
must have caught glimpses of the astounding summits 
of Chimborazo and Cotopaxi, but not a word is said of 
these things; for most of what we consider romantic or 
sublime was simply hideous and intractable to the eyes 
of men who were wearied of mountains, forests, deserts, 
and great rivers, who only desired to see a level country, 
abounding in rich pastures and intersected by convenient 
roads, on which long strings of beasts of burden should 
be seen carrying gold, rich stuffs, and precious stones. 

The island they had now discovered was to that coast 
what Cozumel had been to the coast of New Spain. It 
was a sacred spot, whither, at certain times, the in¬ 
habitants of the mainland went to make sacrifices. The 
Spaniards landed, and saw r a stone idol having the figure 
of a man, except that its head w as fashioned in a conical 
form. This was the first intimation of a practice in that 
country of endeavouring to improve upon the human 
physiognomy by altering the shape of the head. 1 A much 
more satisfactory sight was to be seen in the rich offerings 
of precious metal which were there—pieces of gold and 
silver wrought in the shape of hands, w omen's breasts, and 
heads ; a large silver jug which held an arroba (four gallons) 
of water;—also, beautifully-woven woollen mantles, dyed 
yellow, the mourning colour of the Peruvians. The 
natives whom Bartolom^ Ruiz had captured said that 
these riches were nothing compared to those that were 
to be found in their country. 

The Spaniards embarked again, and the next day dis¬ 
covered a great raft with some of the natives upon it. 
Then again four other rafts. These vessels contained a 
body of men who were going to attack the Island of Puna. 
Pizarro made them return with him to Tumbez, and when 
they arrived there, and the Spaniards had cast anchor near 
the shore, Pizarro gave the men whom they had taken in 

1 “ They were accustomed to shape the head artificially, so that they 
might be somewhat long and yet not large, and coming to a conical 
form at the upper part. In my opinion, after having seen some of the 
lords of the lineage of the Incas, the shape of their heads was neither 
more nor less than that of a mortar.”— Las Casas, Hist. Apologitica , 
MS., cap. 253. 
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the rafts, leave to depart, and entrusted them with a 
friendly message to the chief inhabitants of Tumbez. 

Strange were the stories which the Indians had to tell 
their lord, of the white men with large beards whom they 
had encountered, who were now in that extraordinary¬ 
looking raft which had anchored near the shore, and who 
were come, as they learnt from the other Indians, to dis¬ 
cover new lands. It was resolved in Tumbez to be 
hospitable to the strangers, and to send a present to them 
under the conduct of a man in authority, whom, from the 
artificial deformity of his ears (a sign of rank), the Spaniards 
called an Orejon . 1 

Friendly discourse passed between Pizarro and this 
Orejon. In reply to the questions of the Indian Lord, 
Pizarro informed him by what authority and for what 
purpose he came there, denouncing idols and enlighten¬ 
ing him as to the first truths of Christianity. The Orejon 
and Pizarro dined together, and afterwards the Spanish 
Captain gave him some presents—an iron hatchet, some 
strings of pearls, and three chalcedones. To the principal 
Lord of the town, Pizarro sent two swine and some fowls. 
The Orejon asked if Pizarro would permit some of his men 
to return with him to the town. Pizarro consented, and 
a certain Alonso de Molina, with a negro, accompanied the 
Orejon on shore. 

The principal Lord of Tumbez was much astonished at 
the new animals which Pizarro had sent him. When the 
cock crowed, he asked what it said ? But nothing sur¬ 
prized him or his people so much as the negro. They 
endeavoured to wash him, which process he bore with the 
good nature of his race, laughing and showing his white 
teeth. 2 The bystanders little thought that these two 
strangers were the representatives of nations who came 
to dispossess them, and that thousands upon thousands of 
these black men would become the inhabitants of Peru. 
On the other hand, Molina and the negro were not less 

1 [From the Spanish areja t ear.] 

9 “They could not satisfy their wonder at the negro, and seized him 
to wash him to see if his blackness would come off, which he bore 
good-humouredly, laughing and showing his white teeth.”— HERRERA, 
dec. 3, lib. io, cap. 5. 
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astonished at the wonders which they beheld; and, when 
they were allowed to return to the ship, they brought an 
account of a fortress which had six or seven walls, of 
aqueducts, of stone houses, and of vessels of silver and 
gold. Indeed, they had now arrived at a spot where 
they might form some estimate of Peruvian civilization. 
The valley of Tumbez contained a town in which was a 
palace belonging to the reigning Inca, Huayna-Capac; 
there was also a temple dedicated to the sun; there were 
the sacred virgins; and there were beautiful gardens in 
which all kinds of plants and animals were kept. These 
latter are said to have given occasion to a miracle which 
had much repute in those times. Pizarro wished to test 
Molina’s account of what he had seen, and consented 
that Pedro de Candia, a large man of noble presence, 
should go and see the town. Clad in a coat of mail, with 
a brazen shield on his left arm, his sword in his belt, and 
in his right hand a wooden cross, the bold Greek stepped 
forth towards the town, “ as if he had been the Lord of 
the whole province.” The people flocked to see him: 
never before had they seen a bearded man, or one with 
these strange accoutrements. Wishing, very judiciously, 
to ascertain the temper and quality of their new guest, 
they let loose two wild animals (a lion and a tiger they are 
called); but these animals, perhaps too well fed to attack 
any man, especially one clad in mail, made no attempt to 
molest him, and, as the story goes, he placed the cross on 
their backs, “ thus giving those Gentiles to understand 
that the virtue of that sign took away the ferocity even 
of wild beasts.” What effect it had hitherto had upon 
men, was not so clearly signified. Assured by the recep¬ 
tion which the wild beasts had given to Pedro de Candia, 
the natives received him as a superior being, and con¬ 
ducted him over the temple and the palace. The temple 
was lined with plates of gold, and the palace contained 
every kind of vessel for use and ornament, made of the 
same precious metal. In the gardens were animals carved 
in gold. Pedro de Candia, having feasted his eyes with 
these splendours, returned to his companions. They now 
knew enough of the riches of Peru to satisfy the most 
incredulous; but they still persevered in going down the 
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coast. They reached Collaque, where the town of San 
Miguel was afterwards founded, and prosecuted their 
researches even as far as Puerto de Santa. Having re¬ 
connoitred thus far, they resolved to return to PanamA. 
In this region they were well received by the natives* 
Pizarro had the prudence to ask for some young Indians 
to be given him, who might be taught the Castillian 
language. Two youths were accordingly brought to him, 
who were baptized, one being named Martin, the other 
Felipillo (little Philip), who afterwards became a celebrated 
and most mischievous interpreter. Pizarro and his com¬ 
panions were especially well received by an Indian lady 
near Puerto de Santa. She did not even shrink from 
coming on board their vessel for the purpose of inviting 
them to a feast, at which they were entertained with the 
greatest hospitality. After the banquet and the dance 
were over, Pizarro took occasion to deliver a religious and 
political discourse, in which he informed his entertainers 
of the nullity of their religion, the vainness of their sacri¬ 
fices, and the obedience which it was necessary to pay to 
the King of Castille. The polite Indians, who probably 
did not understand one single word uttered by the Spanish 
Captain, took a flag which he had given them, and waved 
it, no doubt in imitation of some gesture of his, three times 
over their heads. This, I believe, was held to be an 
acknowledgment of subjection to the Emperor, though the 
Indians themselves, we may venture to say, were entirely 
guiltless of any such meaning. The Spaniards returned to 
their boat, the only misadventure being that one of their 
company, whose brain had most likely been affected by the 
hardships he had undergone, went mad for love of the 
Indian lady. The gallant company then made their way 
back to PanamA, freighted with great news; and we need 
not doubt that the little world there, unless it were very 
different from other parts of the world, gave full honours 
to success, and omitted now to add the injurious name of 
loco, when they saw any of the three associates in the 
streets. 

This was at the end of the year 1527. 



CHAPTER II 


PIZARRO GOES TO THE 8PAN18H COURT-RETURNS TO PANAMA 

-STARTS FOR THE CONQUEST OF PERU-FOUNDS THE 

TOWN OF SAN MIGUEL 

TT was agreed by the partners that Pizarro should go 
**■ to the Spanish Court, to bear the good tidings thither, 
and to seek for due honours and rewards. The worthy 
schoolmaster seems to have had some misgiving about 
this journey, as he is reported to have said, “ Please God, 
my children, that you do not steal the blessing one from 
the other, as Jacob did from Esau ; but I would that you 
had gone both together.’* 

Pizarro arrived safely in Spain. 1 He had not, however, 
long disembarked before he was seized upon by that 
persistent Bachiller of law, Enciso, who put him in prison, 
probably for some claim which the Bachiller had against 
him in reference to the expedition of Ojeda. Pizarro 
was soon freed from this degrading imprisonment; and, 
making his way to the Spanish Court, was w*ell received 
there. His main object was speedily accomplished. The 
government of Peru was assigned to him, the extent of 
that government being defined to be, two hundred leagues 
down the coast, from Tenumpuela (the island of Puna is 
meant, I think) to Chineha; 2 the title of Adelantado was 
also given to him; and the bishopric of Tumbez was 
assigned to Fernando de Luque. Pizarro then went to 

1 In 152$. 

* 14 Which two hundred leagues commence from the pueblo named 
Tenumpuela in the Indian tongue, and that you afterwards called 
Santiago until the pueblo of Chineha is arrived at, which may be the 
said two hundred leagues of coast, a little more or less.”—See Agree¬ 
ment signed by the Queen of Spain as Regent , given in the Appendix to 
Quintana’s Life of Pizarro. 

[The agreement is dated 26 July 1529.] 
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visit his native town, Truxillo, in Estremadura. It is not 
often that a man has come back to his home with more 
renown; and he seems to have had the unusual fortune 
of inspiring his nearest relatives with some belief in him, 
or at least in his success. His brothers, Fernando (who 
was the only legitimate one), Juan, Gonzalo, and Martin, 
resolved to sell their estates and to join their brother 
Francisco in his enterprize. This gathering of the family 
around him apparently strengthened him much. His 
brother Fernando was a man of great ability, though of 
a nature and temperament which afterwards proved very 
detrimental to the Governor. 

Notwithstanding all these present advantages, Pizarro 
found it difficult to furnish the necessary complement of 
men for his vessels ; and it was only by a trick that he 
contrived to elude the investigation of the King’s Officers 
at Seville, who had orders to see that his vessels were 
duly furnished and equipped, before being allowed to 
depart. 1 One hundred and twenty-five men were all 
that he could number, when he arrived at Nombre de 
Dios, from which port he made his way to Panama. The 
meeting of the principal partners was not at all friendly, 
for Almagro was naturally much discontented at the 
neglect which Pizarro had shown of his interests at 
Court. 2 Hitherto the only fruits of Almagro’s enterprize 
had been the loss of his eye, and the various debts which 
he had rendered himself accountable for; and now he 
was not to share any of his partner’s honours. It may 
here be mentioned that Pizarro, in addition to other marks 
of favour which he had received, had been appointed a 
Knight of the Order of Santiago. 3 The arrival, moreover, 
of Pizarro’s brothers was not a pleasing circumstance 
to Almagro; and then began those feuds between him 
and the Pizarros which afterwards led to the most deadly 
consequences. 

By the advice, however, of common friends—such as 

1 In January 1530. 

2 [Pizarro had obtained for him only the post of governor of Tumbes. 
Bartholomew Ruiz was to be Grand Pilot of the Southern Ocean.] 

* It is pleasing to find that the brave men who had stood by Pizarro 
in the Island of Gallo were made hidalgos. 
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Fernando de Luque and Gaspar de Espinosa, who were 
deeply interested in the reconciliation of Pizarro and 
Almagro,—the two associates were brought to terms; 
Pizarro agreeing to renounce the appointment of Adelan- 
tado in favour of Almagro, and binding himself not to 
ask any favour from the Spanish Court for himself, or 
his brothers, until he should have obtained a Government 
for his partner, to commence where the limits of his 
own ended. 

The preparations for departure were then completed, and 
Pizarro set sail from Panamd on the 28th of December 
1530, being the Feast of the Innocents, 1 in three small 
ships, carrying one hundred and eighty-three men and 
thirty-seven horses. In thirteen days he entered the 
bay of San Mateo, which, as his secretary 2 remarks, he 
had not been able to reach in two years and more when 
he reconnoitred it for the first time. Everywhere he 
found the people in arms against him. Advancing to 
the town of Coaque, he seized upon it, “lest it should 
revolt,” and captured booty amounting to 15,000 pesos 
in gold,A500 marks in silver, and many emeralds. Upon 
this good fortune he sent back his vessels with the spoil 
to Panamd, hoping that they would soon return with 
men and horses. One of the vessels was to go on to 
Nicaragua, as there were many Nicaraguans in the ex¬ 
pedition. It was several months before these vessels 
returned; and, during that time, Pizarro and his men 
underwent sufferings, caused by a malignant and infectious 
disease, which quite recalled the old times of his early 
voyages. Men went to bed well at night, and awoke 
in the morning, if they did awake at all, sick, disfigured, 
swollen, and unable to move. As Quintana has well 
said, “it was the last blow of Nature in her endeavour 
to guard the Empire of Peru from invasion ” ; and it was 
the last signal instance of that poverty in the preparation 
for the conquest, which had so many times caused Pizarro 

1 This date is inferred from two passages in the Relation of Fray 
Pkdro DR Naharro, Doc . Intd , pp. 237, 238. 

9 FRANCISCO DE Xerez. — Verdmiera Relation de la Conquista del 
Peril, y Provincia del Cuzco, cmbiada al E viper odor Cdrlos V\ Sala¬ 
manca, 1547. 
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to linger in some hostile country, or deadly climate, while 
waiting in a state of cruel anxiety for succour to be sent 
him by his partners. The strange part of the story, how¬ 
ever, is that all these miseries were amply repaid by the 
delay which caused them, as far as regarded the ultimate 
success of the undertaking. Each day that Pizarro* s men 
were wasting away by sickness (their losses being told by 
units), the Peruvians were busy in destroying their 
thousands, and in sapping the basis of their empire, by 
a civil warfare carried to the extreme of barbarous 
hostility. 

The Nicaraguan Spaniards in Pizarro’s expedition, re¬ 
calling to their memory “ the delights which they 
had left ” in that lovely country, were especially 
impatient of their present state of suffering, and might 
have proved insubordinate, but that at last, after seven 
weary months, the two vessels which had been sent to 
Panama hove in sight, bringing twenty-six horse-soldiers 
and thirty foot-soldiers. Pizarro then, with this small 
reinforcement, commenced his march along the coast, 
occupying by force of arms the villages which ^ie came 
upon in his way, and endeavouring to convert the in¬ 
habitants, until he arrived at that part of the coast which 
lies opposite to the Island of Puha. He and his men 
passed over in rafts to that island. There he was received 
with great apparent joy, to the sound of musical instru¬ 
ments ; and the chief Curaca (a Peruvian name corre¬ 
sponding with Cacique) gave him a sum of gold and of 
silver. As it was the rainy season, Pizarro resolved to 
rest in the island for some time. 

At this point of the narrative Pizarro’s secretary intro¬ 
duces a general remark which does not seem to have much 
depth in it. He says, “ It is in the character of the 
Indians not to submit themselves to other people, unless 
they are constrained to do so by force.” The inhabitants 
of Pufia formed no exception to this general rule ; and the 
Spaniards, by means of their interpreters, discovered that 
the chiefs of the island were planning an attack upon 
them. Pizarro, apprized of this, lost no time in seising 
upon the Curaca and his sons. This, however, did not 
prevent a general attack on the part of the Indians. The 
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action lasted some hours: several Spaniards and some of 
their horses were wounded; but, as was inevitable, the 
Indians were ultimately routed with great loss of life. 
Pizarro burnt or beheaded ten of the principal persons, 
but set the chief Curaca free, on the ground that he was 
compelled to join in the conspiracy, and also with a view 
to bringing back the natives to their towns and re¬ 
establishing the Government. The Spanish Commander 
then resolved to leave the island, and to steer for Tumbez. 
In order to pass his baggage over with facility, Pizarro 
ordered the Curaca of Tumbez to send some rafts, which 
being done, three of the Spaniards embarked on these 
rafts with the baggage. Pizarro himself, with some of his 
men and horses, set sail in three of his own vessels, which 
were lying at anchor off Puna. He arrived safely at 
Tumbez, and, sending for the rest of his men from the 
island, they all established themselves m two fortified 
houses in that town. 

The aspect of things was very different from what it had 
been on Pizarro’s first arrival in those parts, in the year 
1527. He found that Tumbez was partially destroyed. 
This had occurred in the course of a war which had broken 
out between the inhabitants of Puna and Tumbez. But 
the disposition also of the natives towards the Spaniards 
was entirely changed. Pizarro found the whole population 
in arras. His three men with the baggage had been cut 
off, which formed at once a cause of loud complaint and 
warlike menace on his part. 

One ground for this change of disposition on the part of 
the Indians may easily be assigned. The number of the 
Spaniards was alone sufficient to excite some dread and 
aversion. It was a very different thing, showing courtesy 
and hospitality to a few men in a boat, from receiving 
amicably a small armament in three vessels. 

The Spanish Commander demanded the production of 
his three missing men. The Indians, emboldened by 
being on the other side of a river which had swollen, and 
which Pizarro could not readily cross, and having also 
established themselves in a fort, defied the Spaniards, and 
admitted that they had killed the three men. Pizarro 
then gave orders for a great raft to be constructed, on 
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which the Spaniards passed the river, attacked the Indians, 
routed them, and reduced the country to obedience. 

Pizarro now resolved to quit Tumbez, and to found a 
town. He accordingly took his departure on the 1 8 th of 
May 1532. After journeying southwards for several days, 
in the course of which he met with some Indians who were 
friendly, and with others whom, suspecting them of designs 
against the Spaniards, he seized upon and executed (as 
happened to the Curaca of Almotaxe, with his chieftains, 
and to all the principal Indians of Lachira ), 1 Pizarro 
selected a spot for his new town, which he called San 
Miguel, and which was adjacent to an Indian town called 
Tangarara. It was founded with all the usual formalities. 
Spanish residents were assigned to it, amongst whom the 
neighbouring Indians were distributed. This repartimiento, 
the first made in that part of the world, was given con¬ 
ditionally, and with the consent of the chaplain Valverde 
and of the King’s Officers, who “ judged that plan to be 
useful to religion and profitable to the natives, that the 
new inhabitants might be maintained, and the Indians 
instructed in the faith, conformably to the orders of His 
Majesty, until it should be decided what was most suitable 
for the service of God, and of the King, and most advan¬ 
tageous to the natives.” 2 

Meanwhile vessels had arrived from Panama with 
supplies—amongst which may have been the cannon that 
are afterwards mentioned. Pizarro melted the gold which 
he had obtained from Tumbez and from a Curaca in the 
neighbourhood of his new town. With this gold, after 
deducting the fifth part for the Emperor, Pizarro paid for 
the freight and supplies, and urged on the necessary 
buildings for the new town. No troops had arrived in 
these vessels; for Almagro, it w f as said, intended to come 
and colonize on his own account. Pizarro, hearing this, 
when he sent the vessels back, wrote to Almagro, begging 

1 “ Immediately he ordered them to be brought to justice, burning 
the Cacique of Almotaxe and his principal followers, and also all the 
chief Indians of Lachira, and some others.”—F rancisco dr XbRRZ, 
Conquista del Peru. Salamanca, 1547 . See also the same work of 
Xerez, in Barcia, Historiadores> p. 186; also, RAMUSIO ; and 
Ternaux-Compans. 

* F. de Xerez, Conquista del Peril , p. 187 . 
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him to change his project, and stating how much the 
service of Goa and of His Majesty would suffer from the 
establishment of a new colony, as tending to frustrate the 
main design of the enterprize. 

He was right in thus strongly expressing his objection, 
for two colonies under rival governors would not have 
been able to subsist in an unconquered country, and would 
speedily have ensured each other’s destruction. 

It may here be observed how greatly the enterprize 
of Pizarro was facilitated by the establishment of the 
Spaniards at Panama. Twice, at least, in the short time 
that had elapsed since Pizarro’s departure from the Isthmus 
had he received assistance from his friends and associates 
at Panama. How differently situated was he from the 
earlier discoverers, and from the masters under whom he 
had served: from Columbus, left isolated in his great 
enterprizes; from Vasco Nunez, and from Cortes, who had 
much to dread upon the arrival of any Spanish vessels; 
and even from the minor personages, such as Ojeda, Enciso, 
and Nicuesa. One other difference, also, between the for¬ 
tunes of these latter captains and that of Pizarro was, that 
he had not to contend against any tribes of Indians who 
made use of poisoned arrows. This alone was as good for 
him as if his armament had been quadrupled in number. 

While Pizarro was at his new town, where he remained 
for several months, he learned something of the country 
which he was about to conquer. He heard that, on the 
road to places called Chincha and Cusco, there were popu¬ 
lous towns, very large and very rich ; and that a journey of 
twelve or fifteen days from San Miguel would bring him to 
a well-peopled valley, called Cassamarea, where Atahuallpa, 
the greatest monarch of those parts, was stationed. The 
account which Pizarro’s secretary gives of this Prince is 
probably the exact account of what was known to Pizarro 
at the time the secretary was writing. “This Prince,” he 
says, “had come as a conqueror from a far-off land, his 
country, and having arrived at the province of Cassamarea 
(* Cassa/ hail, and * marca,’ a province), he had fixed himself 
there because he had found it very rich and very pleasant, 
and from thence he was about to extend his conquests.” 
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Pizarro must soon have learnt a little more about Atahuallpa, 
as Fernando Pizarro, in an interesting letter which he 
afterwards wrote to the Audiencia of St. Domingo, giving 
an account of the early proceedings in his brother’s enter- 
prize, states thus his brother’s knowledge at that time of 
the affairs of the Peruvian kingdom:—“ He heard that 
there was there (at Cassamarca), Atahuallpa, son of old 
Cusco, and brother of him who at that time was Lord of the 
country. Between the two brothers there had been a very 
bloody war, and this Atahuallpa had gone on conquering 
the country as far as Cassamarca.” 1 

The ignorance of the Spaniards as regards the kingdom 
they were about to conquer, may be seen in their use of 
the word Cusco for the name of the reigning sovereign and 
that of his predecessor, which is much the same thing as if 
an invading army of barbarians, entering England, were to 
speak of the deceased and the reigning monarch as old and 
young London. 

The ignorance, however, of the Spaniards about Peru was 
more than equalled by the ignorance of the Peruvians 
about the Spaniards. Indeed, the two great centres of 
American civilization were entirely dissociated. Nothing 
was known in Mexico of Peru : nothing in Peru of Mexico. 
The fall of the great city of Anahuac spread dismay far and 
wide in Central America, but not a rumour reached the 
golden chambers of the reigning Inca. Yet a small and 
narrow strip of territory was all that intervened to check 
communication between the two great empires. In the 
same parallel of latitude where dwelt some Nahuals , 2 an 
offset of the early Mexican race, were to be found those 
Indians who gave Vasco Nufiez that information which led 
the Spaniards to undertake the discovery of Peru. 

Had “old Cusco” or “young Cusco” been aware of the 
proceedings of the Spaniards either in Darien or at Mexico, 
a very different reception would have awaited them in Peru; 
but the conquest of America was commenced at a period 
when nations had been formed in that continent, but when 
international relations had been hardly at all developed. 

1 See the Appendix to Quintana’s Life of Pizarro. 

% On the Balsam coast, and near the Gulf of Nicoya. See Squkr’s 
Central America , chap. 16. 



CHAPTER III 


THK HI8TORY, LAW8, RELIGION, AND CU8TOM8 OP PERU PREVIOUS 

TO THE CONQUEST, AND THE STATE OF THE ROYAL FAMILY 

T>EFORE narrating the events which occurred in Pizarro’s 
" march onwards, I must explain who “ young Cusco" 
and “ old Cusco ” were, and who was this Atahuallpa, the 
great monarch whom Pizarro was now about to encounter. 
We need not enter minutely into the many and much-vexed 
questions relating to the origin and the duration of the 
dynasty of the Peruvian Incas. Whether they were of the 
race of Manco Capac, a great legislator who came from the 
lake of Titicaca, and of his sister Mama Oello ; or whether 
they were indigenous princes, who by slow degrees had 
founded a great monarchy ; or whether they were the heads 
of some small and warlike tribe who came from a distance, 
are questions for the antiquary. If they were the descend¬ 
ants of legislators and reformers, their story will be best 
illustrated and explained by the extraordinary narrative of 
Cabe^a de Vaca and his companions, who were taken for 
gods in Florida, 1 and who might easily have founded a 
great dynasty. If, on the other hand, they were the chiefs 
of some valiant and invading tribe, then what we know of 
the Araucans, from the remarkable poem 2 of a Spanish 

1 See the chapter on Religions, vol. ii, p. 91. 

1 In the gathering of the Araucan chiefs to fight the Spanish 
Governor, Valdivia, whom they afterwards conquered, some of them 
are described in the two following stanzas :— 

* 4 Cayocupil, turbulent and restless Cacique, 

Was not the last to leave his district, 

And arrived the third, longing, 

Himself alone, to fight the whole world. 

Three thousand vassals has this famous chief, 

Accustomed to hunt the wild beasts of the mountains. 
Millarapul, although old, was the fourth to come, 

Who always had five thousand followers. 
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soldier who fought against them, may aid us in discerning 
how the wise and dexterous chieftains, whom he describes 
as ruling over four or five thousand devoted clansmen, 
might invade, conquer, civilize, convert, and form into one 
empire a scattered people living after the fashion of the 
ancient patriarchs. 

Again, whether the dynasty of the Incas was compara¬ 
tively recent, or whether, according to the learned 
Montesinos, 1 it was a dynasty mounting up to patriarchal 

Paycabl joined them the same day, 

With three thousand skilled soldiers under his command. 

Not much longer was Lemolemo in coming, 

Who had six thousand fighting men— 

Mareguano, Gualemo, and Lebopia 

Made all haste to come because they wished it to be seen 

That they would be first in all things, 

And these three ruled three thousand warriors.’* 

—La Araucana de Don Alonso Ercilla y ZuSiga, tom. i, canto 2. 

1 See his Memorialcs , translated by M. Ternaux Compans, vol. vii. 
There is something singularly melancholy in reading such works as 
those of Montesinos and Balboa, made out from collections of dim 
records which will not admit of being arranged with any certainty, and 
yet which cannot be altogether neglected. The reader just discerns 
that a great many people suffered much ; that there were many battles 
and many rebellions; but he is in doubt whether the son rebelled 
against his father, or whether the old king was jealous of his son’s 
successes, and sought to cut him off. It is often only clear that there 
was anarchy. As Milton has said of a similar period of English history— 
to describe it would be like describing the encounters of kites and crows. 

Occasionally we gain a glimpse of happier monarchs, but little is said 
of them; and reigns, that might worthily have taxed the powers of 
consummate historians, are summed up in such brief sentences as the 
following, in which, perhaps, the names may all be wrong, and the 
men themselves, as far as they are known to posterity, are known for 
something which they did not do :—** Auqui-Quitua died at the age of 
sixty years, after a prosperous reign. Ilis successors were Huiracocha- 
Capac, second of that name, who reigned fifteen years, and Chinchi- 
Roca-Amauta, a very skilful astrologer, who died after having governed 
twenty years, and without having done anything remarkable. Amauro* 
Amauta, who succeeded him, was so melancholy, that there was not 
one of his subjects who could say that he had seen him smile. Capac- 
Raymi-Amauta, who followed him, was very fond of astrology, and 
attracted to his court all those who were most distinguished m this 
science. He calculated the solstices very accurately by means of the 
sun-dial; and with the same instrument found the longest and shortest 
days, and when the sun would be at the zenith.”— Mimoirss Hist* - 
riquts sur ? Ancien Ptrou t par FERNANDO MONTESINOS. TXRNAUX- 
Compans, vol. vii, p. 97. 
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times, is also a question for the antiquary, hardly to be 
solved without the aid of records, which were entrusted to 
the perishable and easily entangled quippus. 1 

Whichever way these dubious questions may be decided, 
the nature of the country in Peru 2 must be taken into 
consideration. It consists of a series of deserts and valleys, 
and therefore admitted of being conquered, or converted, 
in detail. The singular policy of the Incas may be seen 
in the fact that they associated with themselves, and gave 
Incarial dignity to, the chief men in the tribe whom they 
first conquered at Cusco, which they made the central 
point of their dominions. 


Before proceeding further, it will be well to give the 
account which existed in the Incarial family respecting 
their advent to Peru, and their conversion of the natives. 
Garcilaso de la Vega, 3 when a youth, inquiring of his 


1 The quippus , of which I annex an engraving copied from the 
AntigiiedcuUs Peruanas , and taken from one found in an ancient 
cemetery near Pacha-camdc, was made of threads of different colours, 
which colours, the knots, and the distances between the knots and 
between the threads, afforded first a means of numeration, and after¬ 
wards a species of hieroglyphic. [See folding sheet at end of volume.] 
a The country of Peru has been well described by a modem traveller, 
who divides it into three distinct regions:—“ 1. The Coast , extending 
from the feet of the maritime Cordillera to the ocean, contains a 
numerous succession of rich and fertile valleys, separated from each 
other by sandy deserts. These valleys enjoy a warm, though not 
oppressive, climate ; rain is never known to fall, but refreshing dews 
descend in abundance during the night. In these valleys crops of 
sugar and cotton are raised ; while extensive vineyards produce wines 
of delicious flavour, and a spirit called pisco, which is consumed in 
large quantities by all classes, and also largely exported. 

“a. The Sierra , the region of the Cordillera of the Andes, is about 
300 miles wide, and contains the most stupendous mountains, whose 
scenery is unequalled in beauty; vast plains and pasture lands, and 
warm and fertile valleys. The Sierra is the native place of the potato, 
the abode of the vicufia and alpaca ; while in its recesses lie concealed 
the far-famed and inexhaustible treasures of Peru. 

4t 3. The Montana , or tropical forests, skirting the eastern slopes 
of the Andes, and extending over two-thirds of the Republic of Peru, 
are comparatively unknown ; but they abound in products of the 
greatest commercial value, and will, at some future time, be the 
principal source of Peruvian wealth. Cuzco: A Journey to the Ancient 
Capital of Peru. By Clements R. Markham, F.R.G.S., p. 9. 

* Garcilaso de la Vega was born at Cusco in 1540. His father was 
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unde about the origin of their family and their religion, 
was told by the old Inca that in former days all the region 
of Peru was wild, and the inhabitants were savage, without 
religion, polity, or towns,—ignorant of sowing or of weaving, 
—living in the hollows of the earth like wild beasts, and 
eating the flesh of their fellow-men. 

"The Sun,our father,” continued the old Inca,"looking 
down from heaven upon these unfortunate men, took pity 
on them, and sent down to earth a son and a daughter of 
his own, to instruct and civilize mankind. The son was 
Manco Capac—the daughter, Mama Oello. The Sun 
placed his children near the lake of Titicaca. He bade 
them go whither they pleased, but gave them a rod of 
gold, and said that in whatever part of the earth it should 
sink at one stroke, there he wished them to abide, and 
there they should make his settlement and his court.” 

Lastly, he told them “ that when they had brought the 
savage people to apprehend true polity, and to worship 
him, they should be loving lords and masters to them, 
therein imitating him, their father, who did good to all 
mankind, giving them light and heat, creating their 
pastures, making their trees to bear fruit, and multiplying 
their cattle. According to the required seasons, he caused 
the rain to descend, or made the atmosphere serene: and 
each successive day he took the pains of traversing the 
earth, in order to behold its necessities and to relieve 
them.” 

of an ancient Spanish house, and the surname De la Vega had been 
derived from an exploit of one of his ancestors in the conquest of 
Granada. His mother was of the Incarial family, having escaped, 
when a little girl, from the massacre that Atahuallpa’s generals made 
of Guascar Inca’s household. Garcilaso wrote the Historic de la 
Florida , the Conuntarios Rtales del Peru , and the Content arios Reales 
de los Incas. 

The latter work no man of that age could have been more qualified 
to write. Objections have been made against it for faults of composi¬ 
tion, and for credulity ; but the early historians of the Conquest are so 
liable to blame on both these heads (especially on the former), that 
Garcilaso de la Vega is by no means remarkable amongst them for his 
failings. Oviedo’s history, for example, is a mass of confusion and 
irrelevancy, but at the same time a most valuable mine of facts; and, 
with the exception of Bernal Diaz and Las Casas, there is not perhaps 
any historical writer of that period on the subject of the Indies, whose 
loss would be more felt than that of Garcilaso de la Vega. 
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Having thus instructed his children, and having invested 
them with his authority, the Sun dismissed them on their 
beneficent errand. 

Quitting the lake of Titicaca, they travelled northwards; 
and, throughout their journey, wherever they stayed, they 
tried the earth with their rod of gold, but it did not sink 
in anywhere. 

At last they came to the hill of Huanacuti, close to 
where the city of Cusco now stands. There the bar of 
gold sank in at one stroke, and they saw it no more. 
Then Manco Capac said to his sister, “The Sun, our 
father, commands that we stay here in this valley at our 
feet. Wherefore, queen and sister, it is right that each 
of us should go by different ways to collect these people 
together, in order to teach them and to do them good.*' 
The Prince went to the North, the Princess to the 
South, and told whomsoever they met that they had been 
sent from heaven by the Sun to bring them to a better 
and happier way of life. The savage people gazed with 
astonishment at these new beings, then listened, then 
obeyed. Following their instructors, who showed them 
how to provide for their sustenance, they came in two 
divisions to the valley of Cusco. There they were taught 
how to build a town. Those who were brought by Manco 
Capac, built I lanan Cusco, the upper town; those who 
were brought by Mama Oello built Hurin Cusco, the lower 
town. Not that there was to be any difference between 
high and low; but the event, as it had happened, was thus 
to be commemorated. 

A sufficient number of inhabitants having now been 
brought together, Manco Capac taught the men the arts 
that belong to man—to sow, to plant, and to irrigate the 
land; while Mama Oello taught the women the duties of 
a woman—to spin, to weave, and to make clothes for her 
husband and her children. Thus Cusco was founded, and 
thus was the Empire of the Incas commenced. 

Putting aside what is marvellous in the above narrative, 
abridged from the words of the aged Inca, it does not 
read very differently from the story of the founding of the 
town of Rabinal by the Dominican monks, and of their 
conversion of the natives of Tuzulutlan. Being, doubtless, 
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believed in by large numbers of the Peruvians, this fable 
became in some measure as effective as if it had been true; 
and, like all other popular beliefs, rightly enters into the 
history of the nation . 1 

Whatever theory we may adopt to account for and 
explain the foregoing narrative, certain it is that at Cusco, 
the chief city of Peru, there had long dwelt a race of 
despots, claiming to be descended from the Sun, com* 
bining in their own persons imperial and papal authority, 
and frequently providing for a successor by marriage in 
their own family, which does not appear to have led to 
the usual results of such intermarriages, for the Incas 
continued to be a wise, a great, and a valiant race. Gradu¬ 
ally they extended their dominions, ensuring the fidelity 
of the conquered provinces by an expedient of a very 
singular and politic nature, which deserves to be well 
studied. After conquering a province, they were wont to 
introduce into it a large body of their own subjects, some¬ 
times as many as four or five thousand persons, who were 
to teach and control the conquered strangers, while, at 
the same time, they themselves, being isolated, would 
feel entirely dependent upon the mother country, and 
would be compressed into obedience by their fears of the 
natives in the subjugated province. They would thus be, 
at the same time, a garrison and a colony—a productive, 
tributary garrison, and a colony whose fears would make 
them sympathize deeply with the central power from 
which they sprung. These colonists were called “Miti- 
maes.” 

Independently of this mode of assuring their conquests, 
the general rule of the Incas was such as to secure a 
nearly unlimited obedience from their subjects. The 
whole country under their dominion was ruled with the 

1 [Inquirers now see in the megalithic remains evidence of a mighty 
empire existing unknown ages before that of the Incas ; and tneir 
supreme deity, Uira-Cocha, was a spiritual survival of an earlier faith 
associated with their predecessors. The Inca dominion was the result 
of a gradual extension over many independent tribes, but its origin is 
assigned to the region round Cusco, and the political skill of Manco 
Capac and his immediate successors. Twelve I ncas had reigned between 
Manco Capac and the coming of the Spaniards. ] 
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strictness of a Roman army. There were decurions, each 
of whom ruled over ten men ten of these decurions and 
their men were under a centurion; ten centurions and 
their men obeyed another official chief; and ten of these 
chiefs, with those under their command, formed a depart¬ 
ment under the sway of one ruler. The order of things 
generally was what in these days would be called socialistic, 
and each man had land appointed to him. In the several 
handicrafts a son succeeded his father . 2 

The lands of Peru were divided into three parts. One 
part belonged to the Sun ; another to the Inca; a third to 
the people. Every Peruvian received yearly his share of 
land, which depended upon the number of his family. 
Each man of the common people had a certain portion, 

1 [Or families.] 

* It may naturally appear to a cautious or sceptical reader that this 
account of the Peruvian Empire makes it out to be too well regulated, 
and that it reads more like a paper constitution than a real one. But 
there is evidence derived from good authority, which indirectly offers 
strong confirmation to the statements made in the text. Herrera 
(adopting a statement of Acosta’s,— Hist. Moral <U Indias , lib. 6, c. 
13), mentions that the Peruvian governors gave a minute account to 
the Court of the increase or decrease of the population in their pro¬ 
vinces, also of the cattle, and the crops. — “The Incas distributed their 
subjects in such a manner that they could easily govern them, notwith¬ 
standing the vast extent of their Empire. As soon as a province was 
conquered, they brought the people into towns and took account of 
their tribes, descent, and families. One Indian was appointed over every 
ten, another over a hundred, and then over one thousand and ten 
thousand, and in every province was a governor of the blood royal ; 
and all these gave an exact account of all that were born and died, of 
the cattle, and the products of the earth.” —Herrera, dec. 5, lib. 4, 
cap. 2 . 

This plan of reporting upon the state of the population, upon the 
cattle and the crops, had, I believe, no prototype in Spain. It was a 
new idea to a Spaniard ; and therefore, when related of the Peruvian 
Government, it bears the stamp of genuineness. What minute and 
careful administration it indicates ! 

Herrera also speaks of the scrupulosity of the Peruvian governors, 
“ who never received even a handful of maize for a present ” ; and he 
adds that there was no sale of justice and no trafficking for offices, 
although official appointments were much desired by the Peruvians.— 
44 As for the government, some governors were supreme, immediately 
next to the King, others of inferior rank, and all of them so careful that 
they dare not receive the value of a handful of com as a present, so 
that there was no room for bribery or corruption, nor any purchasing 
of justice or favour.”—Dec. 5, lib. 4, cap. t. 
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called a topu, for himself, a topu for each male child, and 
half a topu for each female child. The chiefs and rulers 
received larger portions. 

The Peruvian did not pay any tribute from the proceeds 
of his own land, and what tribute he did pay consisted 
entirely of personal services. The members of the royal 
family, the priests of the Sun, the Incas officers of every 
grade, and the newly-married men, were exempt from 
tribute. The rest of the male population between the 
ages of twenty-five and fifty were tributary. All labourers 
of the requisite age helped in cultivating the lands of 
the Sun and of the Inca. The harvests were deposited in 
public buildings which were maintained for that purpose 
in every town. 

The proceeds of the lands of the Sun, after maintaining 
the priests and providing for the sacrifices, were devoted 
to the poor and the sick. What still remained, after this 
provision, was kept in store for the use of the neighbour¬ 
hood in times of scarcity. 

The Inca's portion supported the court, the royal officers, 
and the army; and whatever remained was stored up in 
the public depositories for the use of the commonwealth in 
future years. 

All the great works, such as roads, aqueducts, tambos, 
and palaces, were executed by the tributaries. The skilled 
labour of the artizan was also demanded for tribute. The 
maintenance of the workman, and the materials for the 
work, were provided out of the public stores—out of the 
Sun’s store, if the tributary were working for the Sun; 
out of the Inca’s store, if the tributary were working for 
the Inca. The smith received gold, or silver, or copper 
(the metal most valued in Peru); the weaver, wool or 
cotton; the painter, colours; the husbandman, seeds. 

The tributary was not compelled to work more than two 
months in the year; and if, by the aid of his family, or by 
his own peculiar skill as a workman, he completed the 
task assigned to him in a shorter time than two months, no 
more was required of him. 

It was a general rule that each man should assist his 
neighbour in the cultivation of that neighbour’s land, if, 
from any cause, such as sickness, the assistance was 
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necessary. There were no beggars in the state. A large 
family was a kind of wealth. 

It has been seen how the Peruvians were fed. The 
simple clothing of each family was made in the family, the 
Inca providing the materials, which were distributed every 
second year. The greatest part of the flocks and herds in 
his dominions belonged to him. 

It is asserted by Acosta 1 that the Peruvian could not 
hold any property, except by favour of the Inca; and no 
one was allowed to alienate, or to demise, his possessions. 

This regulated despotism produced, as we might expect, 
great material prosperity—a prosperity, however, which 
would be most visible in the magnificence of the lnca*s 
dwellings, of the temples of the gods, and of all things 
that could minister to the power and convenience of the 
reigning monarch. In a word, the kingdom of Peru was 
little else than the estate of the sovereign. His Court was 
the centre of the system. It was surrounded by astrolo¬ 
gers, learned men (called in their language amautas), poets, 
great officers of state, and the guards of the sovereign. 
The Incarial system was the strongest form of despotism 
that has been devised by man. It rested upon a very 
broad basis, there being a large family of privileged 
persons; and the young men of the royal house were 
brought up with care , 2 as persons who would hereafter be 
entrusted with great employments in the State. 

The central Government received information of every 
kind; and, doubtless, directed everything that was to be 
done . 8 Moreover, as nothing which concerned his subjects 

1 Hist. Moral de las Indias, lib. 6, c. 15. 

* u They had also to fast on various days, to go hare-foot, to sleep 
on the ground, to clothe themselves scantily, and endure cheerfully 
other privations, as well to accust jni them to undergo the fatigues of 
warfare, as to make them understand and pity the sufferings of the 
needy.” — Mariano Eduardo dr Rivero, y Juan Diego db 
TSCHUDI. Antigutdadcs Peruanas , c. 4, p. 72. Vienna, 1851. 

* “ Each official, from the Decurion to the Governor, was obliged 
to send monthly a circumstantial report to his superior of all that had 
happened in the district for which, or among the people for whom, he 
was responsible. The Incas received from the Viceroys the most 
Important of these, or extracts from them .”—Antiguedadts P$ruanas> 
cap. 4, p. 74. 
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was beneath the cognisance of the Inca, regulations had 
to be made for all those things which, in other countries, 
are matters of family or municipal administration. The 
minuteness of these regulations may be judged of by the 
fact that the law in favour of the sick and maimed required 
that they should be invited two or three times a month to 
the public feasts, “ in order that, in the general joy, they 
might partly forget their own miserable estate /' 1 

It is but just to place side by side with this delicacy 
of humanity that characterized Peruvian legislation, the 
interfering tiresomeness of inspection which also was a 
fruit of the Incas’ paternal rule. In an edict (the ley 
casera), which nearly followed the thoughtful law above 
referred to in favour of the sick and maimed, it is ordained 
that occupations should be provided for young children, 
even so young as five years of age, suitable to their years 
and their strength: and it is also ordained that the 
Peruvians should throw open their doors at dinner and at 
supper time, in order that the royal officers might have 
free ingress, to inspect the doings of the people under 
their charge. It seems as if mankind could never do 
anything well in any one direction without generating a 
force which carries them far beyond the good thing into 
some utter folly. 

Of the advancement of the Peruvians in any branch of 
learning, or of their skill in any kind of composition, it is 
impossible to give an accurate account. The empire was 
so soon and so suddenly submerged, the immediate con¬ 
querors were so busy in securing their conquest and in 
quarrelling with one another, that little or no attention was 
given to preserve the relics of the literature of the Incas. 

It appears that the Peruvians cultivated dramatic 

1 “ The Law in favour of the sick and maimed enacted that the lame, 
deaf, dumb, blind, maimed, aged, and sick were to be supported at 
the public cost. This Law also ordered that they should be invited 
two or three times a month to the public feasts, in order that in the 
general joy they might partly forget their own miserable estate. The 
Oncocamayoc , or superintendent of the sick and maimed, was entrusted 
with the application of this Law /’—Antiguedades Peruanas , cap. 4, p. 
8a See, to the same effect, the law quoted from Father Bias Valera, 
by Garcilaso de la Vega, lib. 5, cap. 11. 
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literature, and there exists a drama with the title of 
OUanto; or, the Severity of a Father and the Generosity of a 
King,} 

What the ancient Peruvians chiefly excelled in were 
probably short songs, relating principally to love, which 
were called haravis . Some of the ancient tunes still re¬ 
main, and are said to be very melodious. Garcilaso de la 
Vega gives a specimen of the words of one of these love 
songs:— 


Caylla llapi 

Puflunqui which 

Chaupituta means, 

Samusac 


To this my song 
You will sleep, 

In dead of night 
I will come. 

(Markham.) 


The real love songs of a nation are seldom, I suppose, 
the strongest parts of its literature ; and the simple ditty 
given above, though very pleasing and intelligible to the 
persons principally concerned, does not hold out much 

f >romise of being very attractive to the world in general, 
t is probable that the Peruvians possessed a sweet, gentle, 
melancholy poetry for their songs, some historical plays, 
and some poems of a higher order, relating to the heavenly 
bodies and to the elements (flosofando las Causas segundas ). 
It may be doubted whether the robust sense to be found 
in the Mexican exhortations, such as the warning against 
lies, because they cause confusion , 2 would be discovered in 
Peruvian literature, even if we possessed much more of it. 


1 This drama is given in Dr. Tschudi’s learned work on the Keckua - 
Sprache. Unfortunately, however, a cloud hangs over the time of its 
production, and little, therefore, can be safely argued about it. Some 
say, however, that it was performed in the great square of Cusco during 
the time of the Incas.— 44 Unfortunately we are completely in doubt as 
to the origin of this remarkable work. We do not even know whether 
it is a production of the time of the Incas, or whether it is the offspring 
of the muse of a more recent poet. According to some accounts, the 
piece was performed in the public square of Cusco, after the conquest 
in thr time of the Incas .”—Die Kechua-Sprcuht> von J. J. v. Tschudi, 
part 1, p. 28. 

* ** Oh, Son 1 Guard against deceits and lies, for they cause con* 
fusion.” —Las Casas, Hist, Apologetic a, cap. 223. This, though not 
the most exalted motive for truth, is nevertheless simple, massive, and 
profound. 
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One great public work, or rather, royal work, Peru 
possessed, which was not equalled in that period and 
perhaps is not equalled now in any part of the world. 
This was a road, which, for a distance in latitude of more 
than twelve hundred geographical miles, brought into 
communication all the provinces of the Peruvian empire. 
The learned Von Humboldt mentions that he has found 
this road at an elevation, tested by barometrical calcula¬ 
tions, of 12,440 feet above the sea, more than a thousand 
feet above the height of the Peak of Teneriffe. 1 This road 
went northwards from Cusco to a point beyond Quito, in 
the province of Guaca,—and southwards, from Cusco to 
Chuquisaca, not far from the mines of Potosi. 2 We may 
form some notion of its magnitude, by imagining such a 
road to have been constructed from Calais to Constanti¬ 
nople, only that the Peruvian country traversed is far more 
difficult than that which lies between the two points 
designated in Europe. The road was broad enough for 
six men-at-arms to go abreast, or, in after days, three 
carriages. In some places, the beds of concrete ( mezcla ), 
of which the road was formed, w ent down from 80 to 100 
feet. The rains have since washed away the earth from 
under the concrete, and have left masses of it suspended 
“like bridges made of one stone.” 3 There w r as also a 
lower road, about forty 4 leagues distant from the other, 
which traversed the level country near the sea-shore. 
Along these roads, at equal distances, stone caravanseriea 
were built, called, in the language of the natives, tambos , or 
Inca Pika. Not forgetting comfort, any more than utility, 
the Incas had ordered trees to be planted by the sides of 

1 “ No Roman road that I am acquainted with, in Italy, the south 
of France, or in Spain, is more imposing than this work of the ancient 
Peruvians. And it must be remembered that this last is situated at a 
height, according to my barometrical measurements, of 12,440 feet. 
This is an altitude which exceeds that of the summit of the Peak of 
Teneriffe by more than a thousand feet.”— Ansichten der Natur , vol. ii, 
p. 323. Stuttgart, 1849. 

8 In reference to the southern part of this road, see the 106th chapter 
of Cie^a de Leon’s Chr 6 nua del Peru. (Seville, 1553.) He had 
traversed the whole of Peru. 

2 See Velasco’s Hist, de Quito , torn. 2, p. 59, quoted in Antig* 
Per., p. 265. 

4 Las Casas, Hist. Apologttiea, MS., cap. 252. 
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the roads. The historian ZArate, who knew Peru well, 
having been sent there about twelve years after the 
Conquest, in speaking of these roads, says, “ And he will 
see the difficulty of this work, who shall consider the 
labour and cost which have been expended in Spain in 
levelling two leagues of sierra which there are between 
the Espinar of Segovia, and Guadarrama, and how it has 
never been finished perfectly, although it is an ordinary 
road, which the kings of Castille traverse so continually 
with their households and their court every time that they 
go to or come from Andalucia, or from the kingdom of 
Toledo to this side of the passes.” 1 

It is hardly necessary to point out the immense assist¬ 
ance which these arterial roads would furnish to an 
invading army. Couriers, called Chasquis (the meaning 
of the word is, he who takes) 2 were stationed along the 
roads at distances of about three cross-bow shots from 
one another. The Curacas were obliged to maintain and 
renew these chasquis each month. They lived in huts 
upon the road, two being appointed to each station; 
and one was always to be ready to start. Their symbol 
of authority was a sort of baton, which they carried in 
their hands. 3 The intelligence was transmitted from 
mouth to mouth. When one chasqui had received it he 
ran as fast as he could, until he came within earshot of 
the chasqui at the next station. At that point the first 
delivered his message, and the second, catching it up, 
ran and delivered it to the third, and so on; by which 
means, it is said, this human telegraph conveyed the 
message two or three hundred leagues in an incredibly 
short time. 

The religion of the Peruvians requires to be especially 

1 Augustin DR Zaratk, Historia del Descubrimiento y Conquista 
de la Provimia del Peru , lib. I, cap. 10, p. 14. Barcia, Historiadores 
primitives % tom. 3. 

3 Las Casas, Hist. Apologltica, cap. 253, MS. 

* “ So that credence might be given to the message and the messenger 
they carried in the hand a sort of stick, a palm or a palm and a half long, 
with certain marks on it, just as among ourselves we are accustomed to 
give credit to him who shows the seal, or wears the coat of arms, of the 
King/*— Las Casas, Hist. Apologttica , cap. 253, MS. 
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dwelt upon in any history of them, because it not only 
expressed their feelings towards their celestial protector* 
but also towards their terrestrial monarch. It was the 
worship of the Sun in heaven, and the adoration of his 
descendant, the reigning Inca, upon earth. 

That worship, however, was not peculiar to Peru. 
Wherever the Sun looked down upon a nation which 
had forgotten the true God, or upon a tribe struggling 
up from Fetish worship and the idolatry of sticks 
and stones, that luminary shone upon a multitude of 
worshippers. The religion of the Sun was, so to speak, 
inevitable. It was not one idolatry amongst many of 
similar pretensions, but the idolatry of idolatries; and 
it is scarcely travelling beyond the bounds of just con¬ 
jecture, to imagine, that, if space be peopled by systems 
the least like our own, every star in the firmament may 
have been a false god, devoutly worshipped in the early 
ages of that system in which it is the central Light. 
This astral idolatry, therefore, may not merely be mundane, 
but universal. And here, in our planet, what names, 
replete with all the dread that belongs to great antiquity 
and acknowledged power over the hearts of men, the 
worship of the Sun recalls!—the Chaldeean Empire on 
the plains of Shinaar, great Babylon, the lofty hills in 
Persia, Zoroaster and the Magi, the mysterious Sanscrit 
Om, the Egyptian On, the beautiful Hindoo Creeahna, 
and radiant Apollo. The time-honoured myths of Eos 
and Aurora, the vocal Memnon, Endymion lightly kissed 
on Latmos Mount, the heaven-descended Rajahs of India, 
the lordly Baal, the queen-like Astarte, and even the 
greater names of Veeshnu, Zeus, and Brahma, rise before 
us as illustrations of an idolatry, which, above all others, 
expressed the early belief of pious men, and which, with 
their knowledge, we hardly feel to have been idolatry. 
But these religions of the old world are lost in the dim 
periods of fable and tradition. Some of them are so 
ancient, that they seem almost to have belonged to 
another world; while, in considering the worship in Peru, 
and reflecting that it was approached in all its glory by 
men so little remote from and so like ourselves as the 
men in the sixteenth century, we are almost startled at 
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the thought how near we have been to one of the great 
old religions of the world. 

Although, however, the worship of the Sun may have 
been universal, and, at some time or other, have prevailed 
in every tribe or nation, it mostly passed away into a lower 
form of idolatry, or into a more humanized and spiritual 
religion. It was only with some few nations, amongst whom 
the Persians and the Peruvians were the most remarkable, 
that the development of the religion was arrested at that par¬ 
ticular point at which the Sun was the visible, unidealized, 
superintending Deity, not metamorphosed into something 
manlike, but being worshipped in his orbicular form,—a 
mode of idolatry which the lively and plastic Greek, or the 
sedate, governing Roman could never have endured. 

Versed as we are in second-hand thoughts about Nature, 
but seldom or never surrendering ourselves to its influence, 
it must always be a great effort for us to enter into the 
feelings with which a Persian, a Babylonian, a Hindoo, 
or a Peruvian was impressed, when beholding the natural 
phenomena that came so close to him in his bright atmos¬ 
phere. Intellectually, and even graphically, we perceive 
it all. We can easily imagine, and perhaps even pourtray, 
the assembled multitudes, waiting to see the sacred fire 
rekindled, or to welcome, with unutterable fervour, the 
rising of the sun upon some morning of a solemn festival. 
But our northern natures can hardly comprehend how the 
sun, and the moon, and the stars were imaged in the 
heart of a Peruvian, and dwelt there:—how the changes 
in these luminaries were combined with all his feelings 
and his fortunes; how the dawn was Hope to him; how 
the fierce mid-day brightness was Power to him; how 
the declining sun was Death to him; and how the new 
morning was a Resurrection to him :—nay, more, how the 
sun, and the moon, and the stars were his personal friends, 
as well as his deities; how he held communion with them, 
and thought that they regarded every act and word; how, 
in his solitude, he fondly imagined that they sympathized 
with him; and how, with outstretched arms, he appealed 
to them against their own unkindness, or against the in¬ 
justice of his fellow-man. 1 

1 For a full expression of the ideas in the text see an article on 
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The great chief, nearly allied to the throne, and longing 
for high employment, went out from the presence of his 
sovereign, elated or confounded by a look, and told his 
joy or his grief to the listening god of Day; or, perhaps, 
with an aching feeling of envy at his heart, confided to 
the sun his anxious misgivings about the rise at Court 
of a brother Orejon y “ a mean man, given to terrestrial 
things, who loves you not,” he said, addressing the 
luminary, “as I do.” The sensitive Amauta , vexed at 
the more skilful flattery (more skilful, perhaps, because 
less delicate and true) just recited at Court by another 
Amauta, the reigning Inca sitting by, deplored, in wailing 
accents to the Sun, the want of refinement among princes, 
even his descendants; and prayed for a larger measure 
of the right kind of inspiration, which should suit the 
present age. The Peruvian lover left the overpowering 
presence of his mistress (as lovers in all countries and 
all ages have done, and will do), only to think more freely 
over the transcendent merits of the loved maiden, and 
to weary the Moon with idle repetitions of great praise 
and joy. Our inspirations, more fervid when we are 
within four walls, our nicely-weighed addresses to the 
heavenly bodies, uttered with musing, downcast eyes, 
were unknown to the Peruvians, who in the open air, 
spoke boldly up to the living creatures, for so they deemed 
them, of their poetic idolatry. The astrologer, perhaps, 
was the only Peruvian who scanned the heavens in a 
cold and business-like manner, and wished that he could 
see his way more clearly in deriving knowledge from 
those wandering lights: while the Sacred Virgin, when 

“Comparative Mythology,” in the Oxford Essays , by Professor Max 
Miller, rich with truthful and with subtle thought, from which I 
subjoin the following extract. “The sunrise was the revelation of 
nature, awakening in the human mind that feeling of dependence, of 
helplessness, of hope, of joy and faith in higher powers, which is the 
source of all wisdom, the spring of all religion. But if sunrise inspired 
the first prayers, called forth the first sacrificial fames, sunset was the 
other time when, again, the whole frame of man would tremble. The 
shadows of night approach, the irresistible power of sleep grasps man 
in the midst of his pleasures, his friends depart, and in nis loneliness 
his thoughts turn again to higher powers. When the day departs, the 
poet bewails the untimely death of nis bright friend ; nay, he sees in his 
short career the likeness of his own life .”—Oxford Essays, 1856, p. 59. 
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the hot Sun poured down upon her cloistered retreat, 
regarded him with the rapt enthusiasm of religious love, 
scorning, for a moment, the pale, terrestrial joys, but 
yet so dear, of other girls, and with a sad, stifling feeling 
at the heart, trampled down, as best she might, the in¬ 
extinguishable motherhood that dwells in every woman's 
breast. 

As for sacrifices, what is there which a Peruvian 
would not have given to these great and glorious per¬ 
sonages in the upper air,—his flocks and herds, his slaves, 
his captives, the choicest works of his hand, and even his 
own life? 


Once penetrated, if only for a moment, by a sense of the 
utter abandonment to adoration that existed in the souls of 
these Peruvians, we may bring before ourselves the depth 
of meaning which was expressed in any of their great rites, 
celebrated upon spots which the Sun seemed, indeed, to 
have chosen for his own, where around, for unnumbered 
leagues, he shot his burning rays, through unimpeding 
atmosphere, upon the tawny earth; where the calm level 
sea, the boundless desert, and the clear mountain, with 
its sharp shadows, formed a fitting amphitheatre for his 
majesty ; and where the Moon, his sister or his spouse, 
seldom appeared, except with a full Court, surrounded by 
innumerable lesser lights, waiting to do her honour. 


Having some such picture in our minds, we may, with a 
hope of appreciating what Peruvians felt, listen to an account 
of the principal festival of the Sun, that which was called 
the feast of Raymi, celebrated at the summer solstice in 
great Cusco. 

Long before the feast, from all quarters of the Empire, 
the principal lords, the captains who had distinguished 
themselves in war, and the noblest of each race, were all 
tending to the central city. 

The dark crowds, which are familiar to our eyes in 
modem festivals, bear no resemblance to this gorgeous 
assemblage, biasing with gold and silver (courting every 
reflection of their beloved light), adorned with garlands, 


III. Y 
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and rich with bright-coloured vestments of every hue. 
High up above the crowd flapped lazily in the not air 
imperial banners, the pictured representations of great 
deeds, all done in honour of the Sun. 

Previously, however, to the feast, there was a fast, em¬ 
blematic of that suffering which gives to joy its highest 
relish, and which naturally precedes it. This fast was 
strictly maintained for three successive days; and Fire, that 
divine thing, was used by no man. 

The eve before the festival, the royal priests of the 
reigning House inspected and prepared the sacrifices. The 
virgins dedicated to the Sun kneaded the bread (only used 
on these occasions) which was to be given on the ensuing 
day, in communion, to the host of royal and great person¬ 
ages, while innumerable maidens prepared a similar bread 
that was to be divided, in like communion, amongst the 
whole assembled multitude. 

The sacred fire was now to be relit. Accordingly, the 
High-Priest took a large bracelet, on which was a burnished 
concave mirror, by the aid of which he collected the rays of 
the sun, and igniting some red cotton, received from “ the 
God’s own Hand,” the new fire that was to lie burnt in the 
temple, and by the Sacred Virgins, and that was to consume 
the sacrifices from which the auguries of good and evil for 
the coming year were to be divined. 

At last, the day of the festival arrived. Early in the 
dark morning the great square of the city was full of anxious 
beings, marshalled in due order according to their rank, 
unshod and reverently waiting the rise of their divinity. 
The hearts of all men there were beating high with hope 
and dread. Perchance he might not deign to appear on 
this his festal day. Suddenly a chill shudder of expectation 
ran through the crowd, and each man knew, though none 
had spoken, that the awful moment was at hand. Over the 
mountains came the silent herald, Dawn ; and, then, swiftly 
following, the Sun himself. At the first sight of their God, 
the assembled multitude fell down before him, a waving 
mass of kneeling figures, who, with open arms and out¬ 
stretched hands, blew kisses in the air,—their way of show¬ 
ing the humblest and most affectionate adoration. The 
brightness of the crowd lost none of its effect from their 
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being encircled by the sombre walls of the palaces and the 
temple . 1 

Up rose the Inca—the one erect amidst so many pros¬ 
trate ; the one dark spot, for he alone wore black 2 3 * (the 
sacred colour), amidst that shining multitude. He then 
took two large golden vases full of wine, prepared by the 
Sacred Virgins. With the vase in his right hand, he 
pledged his great progenitor, the Sun. Having done this, 
he poured the wine into a wide-mouthed golden jar, from 
whence it flowed into a beautifully-wrought conduit-pipe, 
that led from the great square into the Temple. Thus it 
was that the Sun drank the wine that was pledged to him. 
The Inca then took a sip from the golden vase which he 
held in his left hand, and poured out the rest, drop by drop, 
into other golden vases, which the members of the Incarial 
family held in their hands. The chiefs, however great, who 
were not of royal race, did not partake the wine that had 
been sanctified by the Inca, though they were allowed to 
drink of that which the Virgins of the Sun had made. 

These virgins took the greatest part in the preparation 
of the viands for this festal day, because it was considered 
that the banquet was given by the Sun to his children, not 
offered by his children to him. 

A procession was then formed. The Inca, and those 
of his lineage, proceeded towards the Temple. 5 Halting 
at a short distance, all but the Inca himself took off 
their sandals. They then entered the Temple, where the 
Monarch made an offering of the two golden vases. The 
rest of the Incas offered the vases from which they had 
drunk. The chiefs then came to the door of the Temple 

1 “The walls of their palaces were built of huge stones of a dark 
slate-colour."—M arkham's Cuzco , p. 106. 

2 I conjecture, from a passage in O.arciUso de la Vega, that black 
was the colour, but it may have been a deep crimson, which was the 
royal colour. 

3 [The Inca supremacy was—if not “broad based upon the People’s 
will” — firmly supported by a large family interest. Sir Clements 

Markham writes, “ Each Inca left behind him numerous sons whose 
descendants formed separate aytlus , or lineages, so that the later Incas 

were surrounded by a very numerous body of men of their own kindred 
from among whom their generals and councillors were usually selected” 
(Hist, of Peru, Chicago, 1892, p. 35).] 
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and presented their offerings* which consisted of golden 
ornaments in the likeness of those animals and birds which 
belonged to their respective countries. 

The presentation of offerings being completed* the Incas* 
and the rulers* and the chief captains, returned to their 
appointed places in the great square. The priests now 
came out, with a large number of the animals that were to 
be sacrificed. Conspicuous amongst them was a black lamb* 
appointed to be the sacrifice from which the auguries were 
to be deduced. This lamb* with its head turned towards 
the East* but with its feet unbound, was then slain; the 
auguries were determined ; and the rest of the animals were 
slaughtered* certain parts of them being offered to the Sun. 
The remainder of their flesh was roasted, and divided 
amongst the worshippers. Together with this flesh, the 
sacred bread was eaten by all present, from the highest to 
the lowest. 1 Nothing was drunk then, as it was not the 
custom in Peru to eat and to drink at the same time. 

The eating being over, the Inca, seated on his golden 
throne, pledged the captains and principal men whom he 
wished to honour in the following manner. He sent two 
of his relations, who bore the titles of Hanan Cusco and 
Hurin Cusco, round amongst the guests. They carried two 
golden vessels exactly similar. 2 The ministering Incas said 
to the chief whom they approached, “ The Zapa Inca sends 
to invite you to drink, and I come in his name to drink 
with you.” Then the ruler or captain took, with great 
reverence, the vase offered to him, raised his eyes to the 
Sun, in silent acknowledgment of this undeserved honour 
which His descendant was offering to him, and having 

1 41 All the flesh of which sacrifice was roasted in public in the two 
Ptatas and divided among all those who were present at the festival* 
from Incas and Curacas down to the common people, in their turds. 
All ate with it the sacred bread called Zancu, ana this was the first dish 
of this great festival and solemn banquet. ”—G arc i la so dr la Vega, 
Cemenianos Reales de los Incas , lib. 6, cap. 22. 

* “ In this drinking of healths that they had with each other, it must 
be understood that all these Indians generally (each one proportionabty 
to his rank) held their cups touching each other by couples, and whether 
large or small they had always to be of the same size and shape* and of 
the same metal, whether gold, silver, or wood. This was done that 
each might drink the same quantity.” — Garcilaso DR LA VEGA* 
Comenlartos Reales de los Incas > lib. 6, cap. 23. 
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drank# returned the vase# making great demonstrations of 
veneration# and blowing kisses into the air. 

The chiefs and captains who were less favoured were 
drunk to by the ministering Incas in their own persons. 

After a snort interval, the chiefs and captains returned 
the pledge# and advanced to drink with the Inca# or with 
those Incas who had pledged them. The vases that had 
been touched by the lips of the Inca himself were preserved 
in great veneration by the chiefs and captains who had 
enjoyed the honour of drinking with him. This ceremony 
ended# they returned to their seats, whereupon the dances# 
the songs# and the games in which each nation delighted# 
commenced# and the remainder of that day and eight 
succeeding days were spent in great festivity. 

It must not be supposed that the Sun alone absorbed 
the devotion of the Peruvians. There was little in nature 
that they did not contrive to make a deity of. The Moon, 
as the spouse of the sun, the planet Venus his page, the 
Pleiades# and the remarkable constellation of the southern 
Cross# were minor deities. The rainbow and lightning 
were also worshipped as servants of the Sun; and fire, 
air, earth# and water, were not without adoration. Then 
there were deities raised from the ranks of heroic men. 
Some of these were worshipped by the whole nation; 
others, the Huacas , were local divinities, and enjoyed 
provincial honours. These local deities were commemor¬ 
ated by statues. Then there were deities like the lares 
and penates of the Romans. The mummies of their fore¬ 
fathers# and a great stone which was always placed in a 
comer of a field near each country house or cottage# 
may be counted amongst the domestic divinities of the 
Peruvians. 

Lastly# there were personal deities, called Conopcu # 
which did not descend from father to son, but were 
adopted by each individual in commemoration of any 
remarkable incident in his life. These were generally 
hung about the neck# and were buried with the person 
who owned them. They were often in the form of 
Animals# such as alpacas and vicuftas, or even of birds# 
fishes# and lizards. It appears# therefore# that everything 
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that had life was regarded with a certain veneration 
by the Peruvians; and this is the point at which their 
system begins to touch the more abstruse religions of 
Eastern India . 1 

Such, as above described, was the religion of the Court; 
but it is generally conjectured (though this is a strange 
supposition) that the religion of the Incas was super- 
imposed upon, and artfully connected with, an earlier and 
simpler worship — namely, that of an invisible deity, 
PachacamAc. This religion was monotheistic. Enough 
remained of it to show the difference between it and the 
worship of the Sun, like some early geological formation 
which is lifted up, and comes out from among the pre¬ 
vailing and upper strata, and which surely reveals a prior 
order of things. 

The Supreme Being, in this earlier religion, bore the 
name of Con . 2 By his word alone he created the world; 
but men fell into sin, and neglected the worship of their 
Creator: whereupon he made the fertile regions deserts, 
and converted men into animals. The earth remained 
sterile and uninhabited, until PachacamAc, the son of Con, 
renewed all the things that had been destroyed by his 
father, and re-created man. On the sea-shore, not far 
south of where Lima now stands, stood the great Temple 
ot PachacamAc, fondly regarded by all Peruvians, which 
the Incas had not ventured to destroy, but had artfully, or 
liberally, according to a true Roman fashion, connected 
with their own religion, placing a temple of the Sun close 
to it, making out that the Sun was the father of Con and 
PachacamAc, and thus strengthening themselves by alliance 
with these primaeval deities. 

The Peruvians believed in the immortality of the soul, 
in a resurrection, and in a system of rewards and punish¬ 
ments after death. They had also a powerful evil deity, 
named Supay, who was, however, subordinate to PachacamAc. 

With regard to human sacrifices, though Garcilaso de la 
Vega denies the existence of them, I fear the balance of 

1 See Antiguedade: Peruanas, p. 176. 

1 Such is the name mentioned by Las CASA'> in hit Historic 
Apologised) as well as by latei writers. 
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evidence is clearly in favour of the statement that human 
sacrifices, at least of children, were not unknown, or had 
not, at some times and in some places , 1 been unknown 
amongst the Peruvians. Their sacrifices, however, cannot 
be compared in frequency and ferocity with those of the 
Mexicans. One witness not hitherto brought forward, I 
believe, by any of those persons who have discussed the 
religion oi the Peruvians, is Vicente de Valverde, who was 
afterwards made Bishop of Cusco. In a most interesting 
narrative, which he addressed to the Emperor, Charles the 
Fifth, he says:—“ They sacrificed sheep and doves to the 
Sun, for amongst the principal lords, and in the greater 
part of the country, they did not sacrifice men, nor adore 
idols, only the Sun, although in some provinces subject 
to this lord, they sacrifice men and adore idols/* 2 

In the above description of Peruvian affairs, enough has 
been stated to convey to the reader that Peru was a great 
kingdom, under a strong despotic government, possessing 
already many of the results of high civilization. Still it 
was a civilization like that which has been often seen in 
oriental despotisms, of a somewhat barren kind, which 
does not easily extend itself beyond certain limits; where 
men, in masses, do great things, build huge pyramids and 
temples, construct vast canals and roads, contrive to get 
a great deal of sustenance out of the earth (the Peruvians 

1 The remarks in the Antiguidadas Peruanas respecting human 
sacrifices form the only part of that laborious and most judicious work, 
which, I should venture to say, requires more consideration. We 
should pause and ponder much, before we take away the character of 
a great people on such an important point as that of human sacrifices. 
In discussing the history of Peru, we are speaking of a large territory 
and a long period of time ; and we must beware o? the danger of con¬ 
struing occasional misdeeds into a permanent malpractice amongst a 
whole people. The history of Peru, written by Balboa, is likely to be 
more truthful as it approaches the time of the Spanish occupation of 
the country; and it is noticeable that he makes no mention of human 
sacrifices as occurring at the death of Huayna Capac, or on the coming 
to the throne of Guascar Inca. 

fSee/tfrf, p. 381.] 

* No doubt, the Inca of Cusco .—Carta de Vicente de Valvbrdr al 
Kmperador Cdr/os Quinto , dated Cusco, April 2, 1539, p.36. A copy of 
this MS. is to be found in Sir Thomas Phillipps’s library at Middle Hill. 
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were well acquainted with the use of guano, and were 
wont to set apart certain islands for the purpose of 
fertilizing particular provinces), and to breed up millions 
of well-contented, unambitious, restful, slavish men, each 
generation having but too close a family resemblance to 
the preceding one. 

All human forms and systems lose their first fluency or 
elasticity, become crystallized, and generally last too long. 
Thus it may have been with the rule of the Incas, which, 
at first, perhaps, was a beneficent moulding of many 
scattered tribes into one harmonious and well-regulated 
empire. Certainly, it must be confessed that in Peru 
everything stopped short. There were magnificent roads, 
but traversed by no wheel. The wheel, though, is a great 
invention, and possibly there are things as simple as the 
wheel which lie close to us, and, yet, are hidden from our 
apprehension. In the Peruvian architecture, however, the 
same defect is visible. Immense stones were put together 
with exceeding care and consummate skill; but we look 
in vain for a vaulting or an arch . 1 In some part of the 
working of the precious metals, who have ever been more 
skilful than Peruvian workmen ? 2 But they did not know 
the use of the iron which lay about them, and one hatchet 
would have been worth an infinity of golden toys. Each 
man may have improved a little upon the work of his 
father, but it would have been impertinent in him to 
invent any new process. Were there not the god-descended 
Incas, at Cusco, whose business it was to tell mankind, at 
the proper time, of any new thing that might be needed ? 
The same stopping-short is to be seen in the religion of 
Peru. The wonderful mysticism and depths of devotion * 

1 This has been denied, but the exceptions are too rare and too 
small to be held to invalidate the rule. 

* “ It is sufficient to say that I have seen little vases made of two or 
three pieces of copper or stones, large dishes, and carved wood, all as 
skilfully and perfectly worked with foliage and other ornaments as other 
workmen could have done with proper instruments and iron tools*’*— 
Cieca pe Leon, Chrdnica del Peru, cap. 114. 

* ” They (the V^dlntis and Sufis) concur in believing, that the souls 
of men differ infinitely in degree , but not at all in kind, from the divine 
spirit, of which theyjpre particles , and in which they will ultimately be 
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which exist in the Brahminical creed, the vast aspirations 
of loving piety which are to be found in the Persian poets, 
were seemingly unknown to the more literal Peruvian. 
Any kind of free-thinking seems to have been a privilege 
reserved for the Incas themselves. One of them is said 
to have ingeniously suggested, that a creator must be 
present at creation : 1 whereas, the Sun, he said, is often 
absent. Another Inca remarked, that this perpetual 
travelling of the Sun was a sign of servitude, and he threw 
doubts upon the divine nature of such an unquiet thing as 
that great luminary apj>eared to him to be . 2 

As regards astronomy, the Peruvian looked up at the 
heavens as much as the Mexican, probably more so; but 
the discoveries in astronomical science known at Cusco 
were quite trivial when compared with those which had 
been made in the valley of Anahuac. 

Again, nothing can well be ruder than the Peruvian 
mode of keeping record. It is true that the Amauta made 
an astonishing use of his knots and coloured silks in the 
quippus ; but, surely it is a matter of wonder that an in¬ 
telligent people, having so much to record and to corn- 


absorbed ; that the spirit of God pervades the universe, always im¬ 
mediately present to his work, and consequently always in substance ; 
that He alone is perfect benevolence, perfect truth, perfect beauty; 
that the love of Him alone is real and genuine love, while that of all 
other objects is absurd and illusory ; that the beauties of nature are 
faint resemblances -like images in a mirror — of the divine charms; 
that, from eternity without beginning to eternity without end, the 
Supreme Benevolence is occupied in bestowing happiness, or the means 
of attaining it; that men can only attain it by performing their part of 
the primai covenant between them and the Creator ; that nothing has 
a pure absolute existence but mind or spirit ; that material substances , 
as the ignorant cal! them, are no more than gay pictures , presented 
continually to our minds by the sempiternal Artist; that we must 
beware of attachment to such phantoms , and attach ourselves exclusively 
to God, who truly exists in us, as we exist solely in Him; that we 
retain, even in this forlorn state of separation from our beloved, the 
idea of heavenly beauty , and the remembrance of our primeval vows ' 1 — 
The Works of Sir William Jon&s, vol. hr, p. 219. London, 1807. 

1 What is meant, I suppose, is, that the Creator must be continually 
present, to maintain what he has created. 

1 "A thing so restless could not be a God.”—G arcilaso dr la 
Vbga, quoting Acosta, Comentanos Reales de los Incas , lib. 9, 
cap. ia 
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munlcate, should have been contented with sticks and 
strings as their means of recording. 

That the government of the Peruvians was full of good 
devices,—that it was nearly the best thing that an un¬ 
limited despotism could come to,—may be admitted; but 
it must !>e recollected that the great mass of Peruvians 
lived under an Inspector and Accuser (such were, in part, 
the offices of the Decurion), who had only nine other 
persons to survey. 

Still, the Peruvian Empire was an extraordinary, and, in 
some measure, a felicitous production. Any thoughtful man 
would have hesitated to overturn such a dynasty as that 
of the Incas, which, strange enough, was to lose its vast 
possessions, abdicate its great claims, and, finally, be ab¬ 
sorbed, by marriage, into the family of Borgia, thus to 
become mere European nobles, looking up for ancestors to 
the Sun and to Alexander the Sixth. 1 

A curious piece of evidence, as to the admirable nature 
of the Peruvian polity, is to be found in the will of a 
Spanish conqueror (the Capitan Mancio Sierra de Legu- 
izamo), who has hitherto been known only as the most 
remarkable gambler on record. The golden image of the 
Sun, in the Temple at Cusco, fell to the lot of this man as 
his share of the plunder. He lost it in one night’s play ; 
whence arose the well-known proverb, applied to any 
great gambler, “ He plays away the sun before it rises ” 
(Juega el sol antes que saiga). This man, in his will, 2 thus 
expresses himself :—" We found these kingdoms governed 
in such a manner, that throughout them there was not a 
thief, nor idler, nor a vicious man ; neither was there any 
adulterous or bad woman. The lands, the mountains, the 
mines, the pastures, the houses, the woods, were governed 
and divided in such a manner, that each man knew and 
kept to his own estate. There were no law-suits 3 about 

1 Sec Reeuerdos de la Monarquta Peruana , por Don JUSTO SaHU- 
araura, Inca, p. 42. Pam, 1850. 

* A copy of the will is to be found in the Crimea Mcralitada del 
Orden de S. Augustin par el P* M* F. Antonio de la Calancha. 
Barcelona, 1638. 

• The testimony of this aged conqueror must not be taken literally, 
respecting the non * existence of law - suits amongst the Peruvians. 
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property. The affairs of war did not hinder those of com¬ 
merce, nor those of commerce the affairs of agriculture. 
In everything, from the smallest to the greatest matter, 
there was concert and arrangement. The Incas were 
feared, obeyed, and respected, as a wise race, of much 
ability in government/' He then says, that the Spaniards 
(speaking of himself as one of them) have destroyed, with 
their bad example, people of such good government as 
these natives of Peru were. He mentions that, if a 
Peruvian had 100,000 pesos of gold in his house, he left 
it with a little wooden bar across the entrance, merely as 
a sign that he was not at home, which prevented any one 
from entering; and that when the Peruvians saw the 
Spaniards putting up doors with locks and keys, they 
(the Peruvians) thought that it was done from fear of 
them, for they did not imagine that anybody would rob, 
or take away another man’s property. 1 Finally, the 
Spaniard deplores that this extreme of innocence (aquel 
ertremo de no hazer cosa mala), in the Peruvians, has been 
changed, by bad example, into nothing good being done 
by them. He asks from the King a remedy for these 
evils; and, as the last of the Conquerors left alive, thus 
discharges his conscience,—by setting forth, in a solemn 
instrument to be communicated to His Majesty, the state 
of things in Peru, w hich it concerned the King's soul to 
know, as well as his own soul to declare. 

The conclusion which, I suppose, a philosophic states¬ 
man, accustomed to compare different forms of government, 
would come to, after considering the system impressed 
upon their people by the Incas of Peru, is that such a 
despotism ranks high among des)>otisins, and might have 
been good, considering the time, the people, and the 

Whatever law-suits there were, however, were always decided in less 
than five days. Here again we may notice a certain shortcoming in 
the Peruvian mind ; for these refinements and difficulties which we 
meet with in the interpretation of the laws of other nations, though 
often very vexatious, are yet great endeavours of the human mind to 
provide with subtle discrimination for every variety of property and 
complication of interest in it. 

1 CALANCHA, Cnhtica , lib. 1 , cap. 15. 
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place; that the rudest kind of freedom, however, with 
all its difficulties and shortcomings, is much better; and 
that, in the process of advancing civilisation, systems of 
government may gradually be developed which shall com¬ 
bine great personal freedom and public immunity, together 
with those arrangements for humanity, beauty, and social 
enjoyment of life, which the existence of large numbers 
of people living together ought to further rather than to 
hinder, but which despotic governments of a paternal 
character have hitherto taken most heed of . 1 

In speaking of the dynasty of the Incas, of their policy, 
their laws, their religion, and the state of the provinces 
which they allured under their sway, or conquered, or 
overawed, we must remember that, whatever account 
may be adopted, it was a dynasty that lasted for a long 
period, probably for several hundred years. In the course 
of this time, many monarchs of many minds must have 
reigned. Some were eminently placable, others fierce 
and cruel. Some were devoted to the religion of the 
Sun; others, perhaps, like the Inca, Titi Upanguy, in¬ 
dulged in a lofty scepticism as to the popular religion, 
and openly declared their belief in a great first Cause . 2 

1 There can be no insuperable reason, for instance, in the nature of 
things, why towns should be ill-built, ill-ventilated, and ill-drained, 
because they are to be inhabited by an immense number of free men. 

* This Inca is represented as addressing his assembled priests in the 
following manner :—“ Oh, ignorant children of Earth ! for your weak 
minds render you unworthy of any higher title I how is it that you who 
are priests, and in that capacity honoured and respected by all, share 
the errors of the populace, and credit traditions so foolish only because 
they are ancient ? Since you have nothing else to do but to reflect on 
sacred things, how can your mind content itself with beliefs that the 
people themselves already begin to despise? How can I regard as 
Master and Universal Lord of the world he, who to light it is obliged 
to labour like a day workman, to appear and disappear in order that it 
may be light in one place when it is dark in another, to move to a 
distance from us to produce winter, and to come near us to make the 
spring? He is not then all-powerful, for if he were, he would not 
need to go and come, nor to leave his throne, if he has one. My 
fathers and my brothers ! seek for Him who commands the sun, who 
orders it to run its course; and look upon Him as the universal and 
all-powerful Creator. If any of you can destroy my argument let him 
do so; unless that can be done, I shall deny the power of the sun. I 
look upon him as my father, but I deny his supreme power in the 
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There mutt have been (unless, indeed, the Incas were 
really descendants from the Sun, and very different from 
human beings) eldest sons, who did not take exactly the 
tame views as their fathers. Human sacrifices may, on 
certain occasions, have been permitted or enjoined by 
tome Incas, while others were true to humanity, and 
allowed no human blood to stain any altar which was 
thoroughly within their jurisdiction. 

Again, how different must have been the state of the 
various provinces, widely dissevered from each other by 
distance, by climate, by differences in religion, language, 
and in almost ineradicable customs. Even after the 
most skilful and forcible welding together of the various 
elements of the Empire, many contrarieties must be sup¬ 
posed to have existed. It is, therefore, but a rude and 
inadequate sketch that can be given, with the materials 
that remain to us, of such an empire as that of Peru. 

Passing, now, from the internal state of the empire, to 
what more nearly concerns this narrative at present, 
namely, the state of the royal family at the time of the 
Spanish Conquest, it will be necessary to take up the 
story at a period about thirty or forty years previous to 
Pisarro’s landing. It was then that Huayna Capac, the 
reigning Inca, or the son of the reigning Inca, went out 
from Cusco northwards, to the province of Quito; and, 
conquering it, annexed it to the crown of Peru. By the 
daughter of the Lord of Quito, he had a son called 
Atahuallpa (“ Atahu ” virtue, in the Latin sense of valour, 
and“allpa,” sweet). It is probable that in consequence 
of this conquest, he caused the great road that has just 
been described, to be made from Cusco to Quito, or rather, 
to be prolonged to Quito, from some intermediate point 
between the two cities. If so, this renowned Inca, both 
by his conquest and his road-making, must have greatly 
facilitated the destruction of his royal race. Such are the 

affairs of this world .”—Histoirc <U Ferou % par Miguel Cavallo 
Balboa. Trrnaux-Compans, vol. vii, pp. 59, 60. 

Whatever doubts a severe criticism might throw upon the accuracy 
of this speech, it must be noticed that it corresponds with Garcilaso de 
la Vega* s statement derived from very different sources. 
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triumphs of men! This road must have been worked at 
when Columbus was finding his way from Spain to the 
West India Islands, so that, in more ways than one, the 

S sth was being smoothed for the hardy Asturian or 
iscayan, who had seldom seen anything more valuable 
than dirty little adulterated bits of silver, to the golden^ 
plated temples of the Sun. Happily, men move about, 
for the most part, in a sort of mist, which allows them 
dimly to apprehend the present, but which infuses itself 
between their dull eyes and the future as completely as 
if it were the most impenetrable thing in nature. And 
so Huayna Capac, the boasted descendant of the Sun, 
heir to so much wisdom, little thought what mischief to 
his country he had unwittingly been the cause of, when, 
just before his death, he heard of the advent of a few 
strange-looking, bearded men, who had landed at a re¬ 
mote part of his dominions,—for, doubtless, he did hear 
of that apparition of Pedro de Candia at the palace and 
temple of Tumbez. This intelligence, however, probably 
filled the Inca with strange fears and misgivings; and 
some expressions of his may l>e the origin of those reports 
mentioned in the Spanish historians, that the Peruvians 
themselves had already forecast the fate of their dynasty. 
That dynasty was now a kingdom divided against itself. 
Huayna Capac was dead, and between his sons an in¬ 
ternecine war was raging when Pizzaro landed, for the 
second time, at Tumbez. 

Atahuallpa, as before said, was the son of Huayna 
Capac, by the daughter of the conquered Lord of Quito; 
but he was considered illegitimate—not in our modem and 
narrow sense of the word, but simply that, not having a 
mother of the imperial race, he could not succeed to the 
throne of the Incas. Huayna Capac had other children 
who were legitimate, and of whom Guascar Inca (so called, 
as some say, from a golden chain 1 of immense size which 
was used at the dances given in honour of his birth) was 
the eldest, and therefore of right succeeded to the throne 
of Cusco. 

Atahuallpa is said to have been a favourite of his father; 
he succeeded in gaining the affections of some of the late 
1 “ Huasca” means, in Quichuan, a rope. 
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Inca’s generals; and, after his father's death, whether by 
right, by fraud, or by force, he established himself upon 
the throne of Quito. The story then becomes very 
tangled, and is told in different ways. The main facts, 
however, are simply these :—that there were two brothers, 
both of them despots, dividing an inheritance, and the 
usual result in such cases took place in this. Guasear 
Inca, no doubt, beheld with concern the occupation of 
Quito by his brother, and regretted the division of a 
kingdom which had been ruled over by one supreme Inca. 
On the other hand, Atahuallpa doubtless considered himself 
as the legitimate sovereign of Quito, in right of his mother’s 
claims, and would naturally be unwilling to render homage 
to Guasear Inca. War ensued between the brothers ; and, 
while Pizarro was founding the town of San Miguel, 
Atahuallpa, by means of his generals, Quizquiz and Chili- 
cuchima, had invaded Guasear’s territories, taken Cusco, 
and made Guasear himself a prisoner. Quizquiz had 
exercised the utmost barbarities upon the royal race of 
Cusco, whom, though very numerous, he had nearly suc¬ 
ceeded in exterminating; and, with Guasear himself as 
prisoner, the victorious general was returning from the 
South to rejoin his master, Atahuallpa, in Cassamarca, 
at the very time when the Spaniards were descending 
from the North, and making their way to meet Atahuallpa 
in that beautiful valley. The dates of these transactions 
are a little dubious, but I assume that Atahuallpa’s troops 
had already gained this victory, and I am strengthened in 
that assumption by the fact that Atahuallpa, when first 
seen by the Spaniards, wore the tasselled diadem which 
belonged to the Incas alone. 1 

1 [The civil war had lasted for four or five years.] 

NOTE. —In the space, necessarily very limited, which can be given 
here to any account of the government of Peru, it is impossible to 
demonstrate how such a system could have been made to work in 
practice. But, indeed, to describe the functions of any officer in 
a country with which we are ever so well acquainted, or to explain 
to a foreigner how any portion of practical life is managed amongst us, 
U always a task that surprises him who undertakes it, by its difficulty. 
Human beings arrange at last some mode of action by which rules and 
systems, apparently most intractable, are adopted into daily life, and 
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made to work with very little trouble. In Peru, the annuel apportion¬ 
ment of land seems almost impossible; but it was probably little more 
than nominal, and the change that took place in any year in the holding 
of land might not have been more than was exactly requisite to meet 
the change in the circumstances of the population. Moreover, It is 
not said that the land was divided into three equal parts between the 
Sun, the Inca, and the people; and these portions might have been 
constantly varying in different parts of the kingdom. As the people's 
portion was increased, the Inca’s might have been diminished, though 
at the same time rendered more productive by the additional labour 
brought to bear upon it. 

I have omitted to mention the order in which the yearly husbandry 
of Peru was performed. First, the lands of the Sun were attended to; 
then, the portions of land belonging to widows, orphans, those who, 
from a^e or infirmity, were incompetent to work, and soldiers employed 
in service, whose wives entered into the list of widows; then, the lands 
of the Curaca; then, the portions of the common people; lastly, the 
estates of the Inca. 



CHAPTER IV 


PIZARRO MARCHE8 FROM SAN MIGUEL TO CASSAMARCA-PRO¬ 

JECTED INTERVIEW BETWEEN PIZARRO AND ATAHUALLPA 
-ROUT OF THE PERUVIANS AND CAPTURE OF THE INCA 

T>IZARRO left San Miguel on the 24th of September 
* 1532, 1 and commenced his march on Cassamarca, 

conquering or pacifying the Indian tribes that came in 
his way, and obtaining what information he could (some¬ 
times by means of torture) of the movements and designs 
of Atahuallpa. When the Spaniards had proceeded about 
half-way between San Miguel and Cassamarca, messengers 
from Atahuallpa presented themselves before Pizarro. 
Their message was friendly. They brought a present for 
the Spanish Commander, and some provisions for his men. 
The principal part of the present was a singular drinking- 
vessel, fashioned of some precious stone, in the form of 
a double castle. 2 The messengers said that their master 
was awaiting Pizarro, at Cassamarca; and they mentioned 
that Atahuallpa’s generals had been victorious. Pizarro 
replied with courtesy, and even made an offer of his 
services to subdue Atahuallpa’s enemies. Journeying on 
for two days, and resting each night in buildings that were 
fortified and surrounded with walls of dried mud, Pizarro 
arrived at a river, which he forded. It was here that the 
Spaniards first learnt the way in which the Peruvians were 
numbered by tens and multiples of ten; 8 and that five 

1 [He had about 170 men and two falconets.] 

* “This messenger said to the governor that his lord Atabaliba had 
sent him from Caxatnalca to bring the present, which consisted of a 
fountain made of stone in the shape of two fortresses, and used to drink 
from.”— F. de Xbrkz. Barcia, Historuxdcres > torn. 3, p. 189. 

* “ Informed him of the way of counting, from one to ten, from ten to 
a hundred, from ten hundreds making a thousand, and that Atabaliba 
had five tens of thousands with him. —F. de Xkrkz. Barcia, Hit • 
frriadorts, tom. 3, p. 190. 

Iff. Z 
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tens of thousands was the number of which Atahuallpa's 
army consisted. Proceeding onwards, Pizarro then came 
to the territory of a Curaca named Cinto. Thence he 
despatched the Curaca of San Miguel as his envoy, to 
ascertain what were Atahuallpa’s intentions, and whether 
any troops occupied the mountains between this point and 
Cassamarca. Pizarro was now upon one of the great roads 
between Cusco and Quito, and therefore, each night he 
was enabled to rest in some one of the fortified places at 
which the Incas themselves had been accustomed to stop. 
But, in the course of the next three days, Pizarro diverged 
from the main road, leaving it to the right, and prepared 
to ascend the mountain road, which led direct to Cassa¬ 
marca. Atahuailpa seems to have been no great general, 
or to have had the fullest confidence in his own superiority 
of numbers and the pacific intentions of the Spanish Com¬ 
mander, for he left unguarded this mountain pass which a 
few men might have maintained against an army, the only 
road being so precipitous, that, as Pizarro s secretary 
mentions, it was like the steps of a staircase. Arrived 
at the top of this mountain, Pizarro again encountered 
messengers from Atahuailpa. Previously, however, to 
seeing them, the Spanish Commander had received in¬ 
formation from his own envoy, that the ways were clear. 
This news was confirmed by the message from Atahuailpa, 
which was merely a request to know on what day Pizarro 
would arrive, in order that the Inca might make arrange¬ 
ments for supplying the Spaniards, in the course of their 
inarch, with food at the stations where they were to 
halt 

The new envoys from Atahuailpa recounted the story 
of the war between the brothers. They said that Huayna 
Capac had left the principality of Quito to their matter; 
that Guasc&r Inca had been the first to make war upon 
his brother; and they confirmed the important news of 
Guascar s capture. Pizarro expressed his satisfaction at 
Atahuallpa’s success; and, in a commonplace way, moral¬ 
ized upon the fate of ambitious men. “ It happens to 
them,” he said, “ as it has happened to Cusco (he meant 
Guascar Inca): not only do they not attain what they 
wickedly aim at, but they also lose their own goods and 
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their own persons/* 1 The Spanish Commander added this 
formidable intimation from himself. He knew, he said, 
that Atahu&llpa was a puissant monarch, and a great 
warrior; but his own master, the King of Spain, was 
sovereign of the entire world, and had a number of servants 
who were greater princes than Atahuailpa. His King's 
generals, indeed, had conquered kings more powerful than 
either Atahuailpa or Cusco, or their former sovereign and 
father. Pissarro then proceeded to account for his own 
presence there, saying that the Emperor had sent him 
into that country to bring its inhabitants to the knowledge 
of God; and that, with the few Christians who accom¬ 
panied him, he had already vanquished greater kings than 
Atahuailpa. The Spanish Commander concluded by 
putting before the messengers an alternative. " If,” he 
said, “ Atahuailpa wishes to be my friend, and to receive 
me as such, in the way that other princes have done, I 
will be his friend. I will aid him in his conquest, and he 
shall remain on his throne (/ se quedard en su Estado), for I 
am going to traverse this country until I reach the other 
sea. If, on the other hand, he wishes for war, I will wage 
it against him, as I have against the Curaca of Santiago 
(this was the name the Spaniards gave to the island of 
Pufia), the Curaca of Tumbez, and all those who have 
chosen to make war upon me; but I shall not make war 
with any one or do harm to any one who does not bring 
it upon himself.” This speech, which perhaps may have 
been a little dressed up for the eyes of Charles the 
Fifth and his Court, was still, I dare say, substantially, 
what Pissarro uttered, as his policy certainly was to create 
terror. The Indian messengers listened in silence: after¬ 
wards they desired to report these things to their master, 
and Pisarro gave them leave to depart. 

The next day Pizarro resumed his march, and in the 
evening the envoy whom Atahuailpa had first sent,—a man 
of importance, the same who had brought the present of 
the castellated vase,—presented himself in the Spanish 
camp. He, too, brought flattering assurances from Ata- 
huallpa, declaring that that Prince would treat Pix&rro as 
1 F. DK Xbrbz. Barcia, HiitoriadonS) tom. 3, p. 193. 
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a friend and brother. This Peruvian Chief said that he 
would accompany Pizarro to Cass&marca. 

Pizarro resumed his march, and the day after, Pizarro’s 
own Indian messenger, the Curaca of the Province of San 
Miguel, returned to the camp. No sooner did this Indian 
set eyes upon Atahuallpa’s envoy, than he fell furiously 
upon him, and, if they had not been separated, would have 
done him serious injury. Being asked the cause of his 
rage, he said that this envoy was a great rascal, a spy of 
Atahuallpa’s, who came there to tell lies and to pass him¬ 
self off for a chief; that Atahuallpa had a numerous army 
with him, well-armed and well-provisioned; that he was 
preparing for war in the plain of Cassamarca, and that the 
town of Cassamarca was abandoned. The San Miguelite 
Indian’s dignity had been deeply injured. They would 
not, he said, allow him to see Atahuallpa ; they would not 
furnish him provisions, unless he gave something for them 
in exchange; indeed, he declared, they would have killed 
him, if he had not threatened that Pizarro would do the 
like with Atahuallpa’s messengers. One, however, of Ata¬ 
huallpa’s uncles he had seen, and to him he had given an 
account of the bravery of the Spaniards, of their armour, 
their horses, their swords, their guns, and their cannon. 

To these furious words Atahuallpa’s envoy replied, that, 
if the town of Cassamarca was deserted, it was in order 
that the houses might be left vacant as quarters for the 
Spaniards ; and that Atahuallpa was in the held, because 
such had lieen his custom since the commencement of the 
war. “ If,” he said, " they prevented you from speaking 
to Atahuallpa, it is because he is keeping a fast, 1 and, 
while he fasts, he lives in retreat. His people dare not 
then speak to him, and nobody ventured to let him know 
that you were there. If he had known of your arrival, he 
would have received you, and w ould have given you to eat.” 
In addition to these assurances, Atahuallpa's envoy was 
ready with a great many arguments to prove his master's 
good intentions,—so many, indeed, that Pizarro’s secretary, 

1 It is a curious fact that several of the Princes of Cassamarca, whom 
the Incas dispossessed, are said to have fasted to such a degree, upon 
first coming to the throne, as to have seriously injured their health. 
The shortness of their reigns is thus accounted for.—-See Balboa, p. 
95. Ternaux-Compans, vol. iv. 
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himself a man delighting in brevity of speech, observes 
that, if all the discourse between Pizarro and the envoy had 
been written down, it would make a book. The result was, 
that Pizarro pretended to be satisfied, and reproved his own 
envoy for his violence ; but, in reality, the Spanish Com¬ 
mander continued to entertain the gravest suspicions of 
Atahuallpa’s good faith. 

The following day, Pizarro recommenced his march, and 
passed the night on a savannah, where, according to promise, 
Atahuallpa’s messengers brought provisions to the camp. 
On the next day, Pizarro having divided his army into three 
corps, proceeded towards the town of Cassamarca, with the 
intention of taking up his quarters there that night. As he 
approached the town, he could see Atahuallpa’s camp, which 
lay upon the skirt of a mountain, at the distance of one 
league. 

It was on a Friday, the 15th of November 1532, at the 
hour of vespers, that Pizarro entered Cassamarca. Close to 
the entrance there was a large square, surrounded by walls 
and houses. I conjecture this to have been originally a 
iambo (*.e. a resting-place for the Inca in his journeys), for 
such must often have been the nucleus for a town. The 
first thought of Pizarro was to despatch a messenger to 
Atahuallpa, to let the Inca know of his arrival, and ask him 
to come and assign quarters to the Spaniards. Pizarro’s 
next thought w r as to examine the town, in order to see 
whether there was any stronger position for his troops to 
occupy than the great square. Meanwhile, he ordered 
that ail his men should remain where they w r ere, and that 
the horsemen should not dismount until they knew w'hether 
Atahuallpa was coming. 

The description of Cassamarca is very interesting, and 
the more so, from its not having been a towm of the first 
magnitude. Indeed, Pizarro’s secretary says that it con¬ 
tained only two thousand inhabitants; but most people are 
very bad judges of what space the inhabitants of another 
country would occupy. Cassamarca was built at the foot 
of a sierra, upon a flat space extending for a league. Two 
rivers traversed the adjacent valley; and the town was 
approached by two bridges, under which these rivers ran. 
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The great square, larger than any at that time in Spain, 
was connected with the streets by two gates. In front of 
this square, and incorporated with it, in the direction of 
the plain, was a fortress, built of stone. Stone stairs led 
up from the square to the fortress. On the other side erf 
this fortress, there was a secret staircase and a sally-port, 
connecting the fortress with the open country. 

Above the town, on the hill-side, “where the houses 
begin,’* there was another fortress, constructed on a rock, 
the greater part of it scarped. This hill-fortress, which 
was larger than the other, had a triple enclosure, of more 
extent than the great square; and the ascent to it was 
by a winding staircase. There was still another enclosed 
space between the hill-fortress and the heights of the sierra, 
which was surrounded by buildings where the women- 
servants attached to the palace had their residence. 

Outside the town, there was a building surrounded by 
a court open to the air, but enclosed by mud walls, and 
planted with trees. This was the Temple of the Sun. 
There were also many other temples within the town. The 
houses, which formed, as I imagine, two sides of the great 
square, were very large. The frontage of some of them 
occupied no less than two hundred yards, and they were 
surrounded by walls about eighteen feet high. The walls 
were of good and solid masonry. The roofs of the build¬ 
ings were formed of straw and wood. The interior of these 
houses was divided into several blocks of building, each of 
these blocks consisting of a suite of eight apartments, and 
having a separate entrance to it. In the courtyards were 
reservoirs of water, brought from some distance in tubes. 
The town was commanded by the fortress on the hill, and 
compressed, as it were, between that fortress and the great 
square, where the government buildings probably were. 
This square, again, with its smaller fortress, commanded 
the open country. Cassamarca was, therefore, a very strong 
and well-arranged place, for the warfare of that day. It was 
a remark made by the first conquerors of Peru, that the 
inhabitants of the higher country were always much more 
civilized than the natives of the plains, so that Cassamarca 
was probably a favourable specimen of a Peruvian town. 1 

1 It is much to be regretted that the conquerors were not good 
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Pizarro, having surveyed the town, and being convinced 
that there was no better position for his troops than the 
great square, returned to them there. Then, seeing that 
it was growing late, he despatched Fernando de Soto with 
twenty horsemen to Atahuallpa’s camp, to urge that Prince 
to hasten his visit. Fernando de Soto was to avoid any 
conflict with the Indians, but was to make an effort to 
penetrate to the Inca’s presence, and to return with some 
answer. Meanwhile, Pizarro mounted the fortress, to 
reconnoitre wh?it could be seen of the Indian encampment. 
While there, his brother Fernando, having just heard of 
the embassage to the camp, came to Pizarro and suggested 
to him, that as they had only seventy horsemen, it was 
hardly prudent to send so many as he had done with 
Fernando de Soto. This was true ; for twenty were not 
enough to defend themselves, and too many for the 
Spanish Commander to run any risk of losing. Pizarro 
listened to his brother's advice, and ordered him to go 
with another twenty upon the same errand, in order to 
support the others. 

When Fernando Pizarro reached the Indian camp, he 
found that De Soto had already obtained an audience. 
Atahuallpa was at the entrance of his tent, sitting on a 
small seat, surrounded by a number of his chiefs and 
women, who stood in his presence. He had on his head 
the remarkable head-dress 1 appropriated to the Incas— 
“a tassel of wool, which looked like silk, of a deep crimson 
colour, two hands in breadth, set on the head with de- 

draughtsmen : how many words it takes to give a most inadequate 
description of what a few strokes of the pencil might easily and 
accurately have conveyed. 

It is curious to notice how soon familiarity with a new country takes 
away the power of describing it. We may look in vain for a better 
account of any Peruvian town than this given by Xerer; and the first 
description of Mexican houses given by the conquerors, in the letter of 
the town-council of Vera Cruz to the Emperor Charles the Fifth (referred 
to in vol. ii, p. 342), has a freshness and distinctness in it scarcely to 
be found in any subsequent notices of the buildings in New Spain. 

4 Many authors have endeavoured to describe the remarkable head¬ 
dress of the Incas, but, of all the descriptions that have been given, 
that of Oviedo 1 * seems to be the most precise. He says that, in place 
of a crown, the Inca wore a red tassel, of a colour as brilliant as the 
most beautiful crimson, made of wool as fine as the choicest silk. 
“ This tassel ( borla )/’ he adds, “ is as broad as a hand, or more, and a 
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scendiog fringes which brought it down to the eyes /' 1 
This head-dress, as Xeres remarks, made the Inca look 
more grave than he really was. He kept his eyes fixed 
on the ground without moving them. Fernando de Soto, 
by means of an interpreter, conveyed Pizarro's message. 
The Inca made no reply. He did not even lift up ms 
head to look at the Spaniard; but one of the principal 
men of the Court spoke for him. Fortunately for the 
sake of history, Fernando Pizarro arrived at this moment; 
and Atahuallpa, being informed that this was the Spanish 
Commander’s brother, and receiving the same message 
from him, deigned to lift up his eyes and to make some 
reply himself. He said, that May^abilica, a Curaca of 
his, on the banks of the river Turicara (this was near the 
town of San Miguel), had informed him how the Spaniards 
had maltreated his Curacas, and had put them in chains. 
May 9 abilica, he added, had sent him an iron collar. 
The same chieftain had, moreover, told him that the 
Spaniards were no great warriors, and that he had killed 
three of them and a horse. Notwithstanding, however, 
the injuries complained of, he, Atahuallpa, would go with 
pleasure to-morrow morning to see the Spanish Commander, 
and would be a friend to the Spaniards. 

Fernando Pizarro replied with all the haughtiness that 
was to be expected from a Spaniard on being told that 

spaa long, and at the top it is gathered up in the shape of the fiat brush 
which is used for scrubbing cloth; and below is a broad fringe, which 
hangs from the head to the eyes, upon the forehead, and this drags it 
(the borla) down, and keeps it in its place, and so it (the fringe) covers 
the eye-brows and part of the upper eye-lids, in such a way, that in 
order that the Inca may be able to see at his pleasure, he has to raise 
the fringe (lit. the beard), or to put aside the tassel/’ 

Las Casas makes the borla descend lower still:—“ It hangs over the 
forehead down to the nose, so that he has to move it to one side in 
order to see.”— Las Casas, Hist. Apologttua , MS., cap. 253. 

It is worthy of notice, that there is some resemblance between the 
borla of the Incas and the common head dress of the valiant Araucanft, 
a circumstance which may indicate the origin of the Peruvian Incas. 

“ The Arauc&ns do not use ordinary nead coverings, but wear a 
rolled bandage of embroidered wool like the head dress of the old 
sovereigns. This they raise a little as a mark of courtesy when saint* 
ing; and in war time they ornament it with various beautiful feathers." 
—-Molina, Compendia de la Historia Civil del Reyno de Chile ^ Ub. 2, 
cap. 1. 

1 F. I>E XSRRZ. Barcia, Historiadores , tom. 3, p. 196. 
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his countrymen were not warriors. “ I told him/* he says, 
"that that people of San Miguel were as women (hens, 
there is a report, was the word that Fernando used),* that 
one horse was sufficient to subdue the whole country, and 
that when he should see us fight, he would learn what 
sort of people we were,—that the Governor had much 
regard for him, and that, if he had any enemy whom he 
would point out to the Governor, he would send to conquer 
that enemy/* To this the Inca replied, that four days* 
journey from this place there were some very stubborn 
Indians whom he could make no way with, and that the 
Christians might go there to help his people. “ I told 
him,** such are the words of Fernando, “ that the Governor 
would send ten horsemen, who would suffice for the whole 
country,—that his Indians were only necessary to hunt out 
the fugitives. Upon this, Atahuallpa smiled as a man who 
did not so much esteem us.” 

As the sun had now gone down, Fernando Pizarro ex¬ 
pressed some impatience for an answer to be given to the 
Governor’s message. The Monarch replied as before, that 
Fernando should inform his brother that Atahuallpa would 
come next day, in the morning, to see him, and that Pizarro 
should lodge his men in three large halls (tret salones 
grande* ), which there were in the great square of Cassa- 
marca, the middle one being reserved for the General 
himself. 

Meanwhile, as it had begun to rain and to hail, Pizarro 
had already appointed quarters for his men in the apart¬ 
ments of the palace, but had placed the captain of artillery 
and his two guns in the fortress. Previously to this, a 
messenger had come from Atahuallpa, bearing an answer 
in reply to Pizarro’s first message, to the effect that the 
Spanish Commander might have his quarters where he 
pleased, except in the fortress. 

Fernando Pizarro returned to his brother that evening, 
and gave an account of his embassy. All that night the 
Spaniards kept good watch, and early on the next morning 
(Saturday) messengers came from the Inca, to say that he 
would come in the evening. Among these messengers was 

1 ** Being all of them hens.”— F. dr Xbrrz. Barcia, Historia - 
dons, tom. 3, p. 196. 
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that envoy of Atahuallpa's, who had before had so much 
conversation with Pizarro; and he told him that his Lord 
said, that, since the Spaniards had come armed to his camp, 
he should choose to come with arms too. Pizarro replied 
that Atahuallpa might come as he pleased. 

On the return of these messengers, about mid-day, 
Atahuallpa broke up his camp, and moved to within half 
a quarter of a league of Cassamarca. He then sent another 
message to Pizarro, saying that he would come without 
arms, but with a number of people who would form his 
suite, as he was going to take up his quarters in the town; 
and he indicated where those quarters would be, namely, 
"in the House of the Serpent,” so called because in the 
interior of the house there was an image of a serpent, in 
stone. Either on this occasion, or on that of the former 
embassage, Atahuallpa had made a request that one of the 
Spaniards should be sent to accompany him. According 
to Xerez this was refused ; according to Fernando Pizarro, 
it was acceded to. 

Pizarro now made his final preparations to receive 
Atahuallpa. He kept the cavalry in the quarters that 
had been appointed for them,—the horses being saddled 
and bridled, and the soldiers ready to mount at a moment’s 
notice. The infantry he posted in those streets which, as 
before described, led into the great square. The artillery 
was in the fortress; and Pizarro ordered the captain of the 
artilleiy to bring his pieces to bear upon the Peruvian 
army, now in their tents under the town. Pizarro himself 
remained in his own lodgings. He kept twenty men with 
him, who were to help him to seize upon Atahuallpa , 44 if 
the Inca came with treacherous intent, as it appeared he 
was coming with such a large body 1 of men.” Fernando 
Pizarro makes a similar remark with regard to the cavalry, 
for he says, “ they were to be ready until it was seen what 
were Atahuallpa’s intentions.” 

Evening, always the best friend of the Indians in their 
encounters with the Spaniards, was now coming on. In 
the great square of Cassamarca a single sentinel paced up 
and down ; and, as he could see what was going on in the 
enemy’s camp, gave notice from time to time of their 
1 F. de Xrrrz. Barcia, Historiadores , tom. 3, p. 197. 
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movements* Pizarro visited his posts, and addressed en¬ 
couraging words to his men* They would rather have 
fought in the open fields, if fighting there was to be; and 
it was well to prevent this feeling from growing into 
anything like discouragement. Pizarro told his soldiers to 
make fortresses of their hearts, since there were no others 
for them, nor other succour but that of God, who protects 
in the greatest dangers those who are engaged in his 
service. “ Although there may be five hundred Indians 
to one Christian,” said Pizarro, u show that courage which 
brave men are wont to display on such occasions, and 
expect that God will fight for you. At the moment of 
attack, throw yourselves upon the enemy with force and 
swiftness ; and let the cavalry charge in such a manner 
that the horses do not jostle against each other.” 

That the evening was coming on was a circumstance 
which Pizarro did not like at all. Accordingly, he sent 
a messenger to hasten the Inca’s arrival, on the pretext 
that he was waiting for him to sit down to supper, and 
that he could not do so until the Inca should arrive. 
Atahuallpa, on receiving this message, prepared to enter 
the town. He came accompanied by five or six thousand 
men —“ unarmed men,” Fernando Pizarro says,—that is, 
without their lances; but beneath their cotton doublets 
they carried small clubs* slings, and bags of stones. 1 

While the Peruvians were moving into the town—and 
the movement of an Inca w r as a slow and pompous affair, 
—what were the thoughts of the leaders on l>oth sides, and 
what had been their intentions throughout ? Probably 
we shall not err much in concluding that neither Pizarro 
nor Atahuallpa had made up their minds definitively as 
to what course they should take ; and that a very slight 
circumstance might have changed the proceedings of this 
memorable evening. How often must the audacious cap¬ 
ture of Montezuma by Cortes have been talked over at 
their watch-fires by Sjjanish captains and Spanish soldiers! 
It is, therefore, not surprizing that Pizarro should have 
made preparations for enacting a similar feat, if it should 
seem necessary. He had told his band of foot-soldiers 

1 Ferdinand’s letter to the Auduncia of San Domingo. See Ap¬ 
pendix to Quintana’s Life of Pizarro . 
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that they were to endeavour to seise the Inca alive; but 
at the same time he had ordered that his men should not 
quit their posts, even if they should see the enemy enter 
into the great square, until they had heard the discharge 
of artillery. Fernando Pizarro mentions that some of the 
messengers who had come in the course of the day had 
told the Indian women attached to the Spaniards that they 
had better fly, as the Inca was coming in the evening to 
destroy the Christians. This story may be doubted; but the 
numbers that accompanied Atahuallpa, and the general 
movement of the camp to a spot much nearer the town, were 
evident facts of a threatening character. Still, I imagine that 
Pizarro was really anxious to penetrate the Inca’s intentions, 
and, if he had been quite sure of their being pacific, 
would have been contented to wait the course of events. 1 

As for Atahuallpa’s designs, they were, I conceive, still 
less definitively formed. He may well have imagined 
that this small band of men might aid him greatly in 
completing and securing his conquests, while their numbers 
would be too few to be dangerous to his dominion. Still, 
he may have had a very wise apprehension of what even 
a few men, aided by these strange animals (horses and 
dogs), and with these wonderful weapons oi which he 
had heard something, might be able to effect. Pizarro’s 
secretary thinks that the clubs and the slings were proofs 
of hostile intention. The braver Fernando Pizarro con¬ 
sidered that they were no arms. The Inca himself prob¬ 
ably thought that in the arming of his retinue he had 
chosen the happy medium: his attendants were not 
defenceless, but they did not come as the men of war 
whom he had left in the plain below. As for the number 
that accompanied him, he was, doubtless, accustomed to 
be surrounded by large numbers, and might have thought 
that his numerous and grand retinue would impress upon 
the minds of these strangers a just sense of the power 
and dignity of the Monarch of Peru. 

Whatever were the thoughts or the intentions of either 

1 [Prescott, Sir Clements Markham, Mr. Fiske, and Mr. H. H. Ban¬ 
croft, all consider that the capture of Atahuallpa had been decided 
upon previous to the interview, as a desperate measure of self pre¬ 
servation. ] 
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party, the time had now arrived for expressing them in 
action. Atahuallpa’s retinue passed over the bridges, and 
began to ascend into the great square. The mode of their 
procession seems to show that the Indians had no expecta¬ 
tion of an immediate attack, or they would hardly have 
suffered their Prince to come so prominently forward. 1 
There was, however, an advance-guard, not, as it would 
appear, in great force, and not better armed than with 
the clubs and slings before mentioned. These entered 
the great square first. As the advance-guard began to 
enter, a troop of three hundred Indians, clothed in a sort 
of chequered livery, made clean the way before the litter 
of Atahuallpa. After them came three corps of dancers 
and singers, then a number of Peruvians in golden armour, 
wearing crowns of gold and silver, in the midst of whom was 
borne along the Inca himself, in a litter adorned with 
parroquets , plumes of all colours, and plated with silver 
and gold. A number of chiefs carried this litter on their 
shoulders. There were two other litters, and two ham¬ 
mocks, which no doubt contained persons of the highest 
rank and dignity. After these came several columns of 
men, about whose arms or armour nothing is said; but 
it is mentioned that they also wore crowns of gold and 
silver. As each body of men advanced, they deployed 
to the right or the left; and Atahuallpa’s litter was borne 
on towards the centre of the great square. He then 
ordered a halt to be made, and that his litter and the 
others should be continued to be held up. 

An incident happened now which is worth noting, as it 
shows how differently the same thing may affect different 
people, according to the mode in which they may be 
disposed to look at it. Pizarro’s secretary says, “The 
Indians kept entering the square: an Indian chief of 
the advance guard then mounted the fortress where the 
artillery was, and raised a lance twice, as if to give a 
signal.’’ Fernando Pizarro, at the same period of the 
narrative, says, “Twelve or fifteen Indians mounted a little 

1 [According to one account, the Spaniards were so well hidden that 
the Inca thought that they had run away or surrendered (ZXratb, Hist . 
dtl Peru ; Barcia, IHstoriadons , iii, p. 21). The cavalry was divided 
into three bodies, on three sides of the square.] 
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fortress which is there, and took possession of it, as it were, 
with a dag attached to a lance.” 1 This slight action admits, 
as every one must see, of being rendered in two very 
different ways: either it was a traitorous signal to tile 
army below, or a point of ceremony. I hold, with Fer¬ 
nando Pizarro, to the latter rendering. 

At this point of time, Pizarro asked Vicente de Valverde, 
the priest of the expedition, whether he would go and 
speak to Atahuallpa with an interpreter. Father Vicente 
consented, and advanced towards the Inca, bearing a cross 
in one hand, and holding a breviary in the other. As the 
priest approached, Atahuallpa naturally inquired of those 
Indians who had already seen something of the Spaniards, 
having journeyed with them, and provided for the necessities 
of the army, of what condition and quality this man was. 
One of them replied that this was i( the captain and guide 
of talk ” ; he meant to say, preacher —“ the minister of the 
supreme God, Pachacam&c, and his messenger” : the rest, 
he said, “ are not as he is.” 

Meanwhile, Father Vicente had advanced close to the 
litter of Atahuallpa, and having made his obeisance, 
addressed the Inca in a discourse, of which the following 
seems to be an accurate account. 

The discourse of Father Vicente was divided into two 
parts, and consisted of a brief summary of the whole 
theology of that time. 2 

He thus began :—“ Most famous and most powerful 
King, it is desirable for you to know that it is necessary 
that your Highness and all your vassals should be taught, 
not only the true Catholic Faith, but also that you should 
listen to and believe the following things. 

1 Femando’s Letter. See Appendix to Quintana. 

1 “ Father Bias Valera, a diligent and faithful collector, as one who 
proposed relating them, of the events of those times, gives at length 
the discourse or oration Father Vicente de Valverde made to Atahuallpa. 
It was divided into two parts, and Father Bias Valera says that when 
he was at Truxillo studying Latin, he saw it in Father Vicente’sown hand' 
writing, in the possession of Diego de Olivares, one of the CenquistmdtneP 
—Garcilaso de la Vega, Hist, de Perou , parte 2, lib. i, cap. aa. 

[Most of Bias Valera’s MSS. were lost in the destruction of the Jesuits’ 
library, when Essex and Howard sacked and burned Cadis in 1596, but 
what was saved, less than half, was given to Garcilaso de la Vega, who 
used it freely in his history. ] 
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(t First, that God, three and one, created heaven and 
earth, and all things in the world; amongst them man, 
a creature who consists of body and rational soul. 

u From this first man, all men have descended. He sinned, 
and all other men have sinned in him. No man, nor any 
woman, is free from this stain, except our Lord Jesus Christ/* 
In very few words, Father Vicente then gave the history 
of Jesus Christ, finishing by saying how He perished on a 
cross like unto that which he, the father, bore in his hands. 

Jesus Christ rose from the dead and ascended into 
heaven, leaving upon earth his apostles and their successors, 
in order to bring men to a knowledge of Him and of His law. 

Moreover, He willed that St. Peter, one of the apostles, 
should be the prince of the apostles; also, of their successors, 
and of all other Christians, and that he should be the Vicar of 
God; and, after him, that all the Roman “ Pontiffs/’ succes¬ 
sors of St. Peter, whom the Christians called “ Popes,” should 
have the same supreme authority. Father Vicente concluded 
this part of his discourse by saying, “ that all these Popes, 
then, now*, and always, have taken, and continue to take, 
much pains in preaching and teaching to men the word of 
God.** So ended the spiritual part of the discourse. It 
will remind the reader of the celebrated Requerimiento ; but 
it is much more closely arranged, and better expressed. 1 

Father Vicente then proceeded to the temporal part of 
his oration. 

The Pope, he said, who now lives upon earth (Father 
Vicente's history here halts a little, confounding Alexander 
the Sixth with Clement the Seventh, but, probably, he 
thought it the best way of explaining the matter to a 
barbarous monarch), understanding that all these nations 
(the Indians) had quitted the service of the true God, 
and adored idols and likenesses of the Devil, and, wishing 
to bring them to the true knowledge of God, granted the 
conquest of these parts to Charles the Fifth, Emperor of 
the Romans, most powerful King of Spain, and Monarch of 

1 So well expressed is it, that it may have been drawn up, and its 
diction settled, in Spain. Its wonderful pedantry is no proof that 
many good and clever men were not concerned in the composition 
of it, for pedantry is nearly the least introspective of all human tailings. 
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the whole earth (here, again, the history would not have 
borne European criticism), in order that having conquered 
these nations, and cast out the rebels and obstinate persona 
from amongst them, he should govern these nations, bring¬ 
ing them to the knowledge of God and to the obedience of 
the Church. “ Our most powerful King/* the good Father 
went on to say, “ although he was very much occupied in 
the government of his own kingdom, did not refuse this 
charge, and had accordingly sent his captains, who had 
subdued and brought to the true religion the great Islands 
and the country of Mexico. 

“ With these motives, the powerful Emperor, Charles 
the Fifth, has chosen for his lieutenant and ambassador, 
Don Francisco Pizarro (who is here), that these kingdoms 
of Your Highness may receive the same benefits which 
those other lands have received (at this moment there was 
scarcely an Indian left alive in Hispaniola), and that an 
alliance of perpetual friendship should be made between 
His Majesty and Your Highness.” Father Vicente then 
explained what this alliance meant. It was, that Ata- 
huallpa should pay tribute, renounce the administration of 
his kingdom, obey the Pope, believe in Jesus Christ, and 
give up idolatry. The priest concluded the temporal part 
of his oration with stem threats of fire and sword, 1 in case 
the Inca should not consent to this arrangement. “ If, 
with an obstinate mind, you endeavour to resist,” said 
Father Vicente, “you may take it for very certain that 
God will permit, that, as anciently Pharaoh and all his 
army perished in the Red Sea, so you and all your Indians 
will be destroyed by our arms.” 

That last sentence is a triumph of pedantry, furnishing 
an historical example which it was impossible for the Inca 
to know anything about, and prophesying in a manner 
that must have been unintelligible to him. The fulfilment 
of the prophecy, however, was near at hand; and Father 
Vicente can hardly be acquitted of having had some share 
in accelerating it 

1 “ If thou shalt deny and refuse to obey, know that thou thatt be 
persecuted with fire and sword without mercy.”—G arcilasO DE LA 
Vega, Cam . Rtales , parte 2, lib. i , cap. 22 . 
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It mast not be imagined that the strange oration given 
above is otherwise than a faithful rendering of what was 
uttered on this memorable occasion, or that such a dis¬ 
course would have been exceedingly repugnant to the 
common-sense of Pizarro and of the other lay Spaniards, 
if they had been near enough to hear Father Valverde 
deliver it. It is difficult for us in modem times, especially 
for those of us who are Protestants, to bring home to our 
minds the real faith in their mission which these Spanish 
Conquerors possessed. We are apt to look at all they say 
in this matter as if it were dictated by policy alone. But 
it would be nearer the truth to admit that their religious 
professions were often very sincere; and certainly state¬ 
ments are not the less believed in because the belief 
happens to coincide with the interest of the believer. 
The Pope had indeed given to the sovereigns of Castille 
this charge that Father Vicente spoke of. The Conquerors 
did feel that they were missionaries and ambassadors, 
clothed with undoubted authority derived from the Pope 
and the Emperor; and it is always to be remembered that 
the audacity of their words in a strange land was not 
greater than the audacity of their being there at all. It 
gave some colour of reason to the fact of these one hundred 
and sixty-two Spaniards advancing to subdue ten or eleven 
millions of people (such were then the numbers of the 
Peruvian empire 1 ), that they had been sent by the great 
personages they spoke of, and that they should introduce the 
creation of the world, the destinies of man,and the commands 
of God to stamp their enterprize with due authority. 

There is one feature of this remarkable scene, which, at 
the risk even of our lingering too much upon it, must not 
go without comment: and that is, the interpretation of the 
priest’s words. The interpreter was Felipillo, a native of the 

1 “This great empire contained ten or eleven million inhabitants, a 
number which diminished rapidly after the conquest, so that in 1580 
a general census taken by the Archbishop Lo&iza, in virtue of an order 
of Philip 11 ., showed no more than 8,280,000 people. The computa¬ 
tion of Father Cisneros in 1579 was of 1,500,000 inhabitants, but this 
was of taxpayers only, and Humboldt was mistaken in thinking that 
this number represented the whole of the population of Peru.”— An- 
tigiudacUs Ptruanas , c. 3, p. 65. 


in. a a 
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Island of Pufla, or of the adjacent country. Now, there is no 
part of the world, where more languages, presenting more 
apparent variety, existed than in America. One or two 
common laws are, it is said, to be traced throughout the 
American languages; but there is the greatest dissimilarity 
of words. There are also several of the subtlest refinements 1 
in language to be found in some of these American tongues; 
and such refinements would be likely to be fully appreciated 
at the Imperial court of Cusco. Felipillo understood little 
of the language spoken at Cusco, and less of Spanish. 8 The 
Spaniards might already have conjectured this, if they had 
observed, when Atahuallpa’s principal envoy met them on 
the road and delivered a long oration, with its pauses and its 
parentheses (for savages and semi-civilized people delight 
in elaborate oration as well as their betters), into what 
bald language Felipillo translated it. His Spanish was at 
best that of the common soldiers, flavoured largely with 
soldiers' oaths (yoto d tal , juro d tat) and other such ex¬ 
pressions; and it was well compared by an historian of 

1 Among these refinements may be mentioned the following three:— 

1. That which Dr. Tschudi has called “ la conjugation del objeto 
personal/ 1 by which the verb is conjugated in reference to the personal 
pronoun which it governs :—for instance, in the expressions, I told yen 
and I told him , the first “ told 11 would differ from the second in most 
of the American languages. 

2. A plural inclusive and a plural exclusive. The first is used when 
the person speaking includes himself in the thought or action described ; 
the second, when the person speaking is excluded from the action. 
The refinement of this may easily be seen by applying it to any ex¬ 
planation made by a member of a modern Cabinet. If he said “ We 
resolved/ 1 with the first plural, it would mean 11 1 was of the same 
opinion with my colleagues in taking that resolution. 11 If he said, 
“We resolved 11 with the second plural, it would mean, “the resolu¬ 
tion was taken by the Cabinet, but I was not of the opinion of the 
majority. 11 The want of such a delicate mode of expression is a loss 
in parliamentary language. 

3. Some of the American languages had important variations, accord¬ 
ing to the sex of the person speaking. For instance, in the Quichuan 
language, if a brother spoke of a sister, he used the word panay : if a 
sister spoke of the same sister, she used another word (today) to 
express the same relation; and, what is still more remarkable, the 
interjections (for instance, those expressing grief) were different accord¬ 
ing to the sex of the persons using them.—See Anlig. Poruanas, pp. 
93.94*95 

* Garcilaso dx la Vega, Cam. parte 2, lib. 1, cap. 17. 
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those times to the language of an imported negro. His 
Cuscan, if he attempted it, must have been almost equally 
deplorable. In brief, the effect of Father Vicente’s oration, 
astounding enough in itself, must, when it was rendered by 
this poor interpreter, have been something like the effect 
which an oration on the deepest mysteries, uttered in the 
dialect of Cumberland, by an ignorant man, would produce 
upon the nice ear of some polite and learned graduate oc 
Oxford or of Cambridge. 

Atahuallpa, according to Garcilaso de la Vega, had no 
sooner heard the priest's discourse than he gave a groan, 
and uttered the word “ Atac ” (Alas!); but, stifling his 
passion, he commenced an oration, in which, after com¬ 
plaining in a dignified manner of the interpreter, he drew 
a contrast between the messages of peace and brotherhood 
which had previously been sent to him and the present 
menaces of fire and sword. The Spaniards, he said, were 
either tyrants or messengers from God : in the latter case, 
he and his people must obey them, but they must show 
themselves to be beneficent. 

Then, addressing himself to the spiritual part of Father 
Vicente’s oration, the Inca remarked that there were five 
illustrious personages spoken of. "The first,” he said, "is 
God, three and one, which are four, 1 whom you call the 
Creator of the Universe, peradventure the same as our 
Pachacamnc and Viracocha. The second is the father of 
ail other men, upon whom all the rest have heaped their 
sins. The third you call Jesus Christ, the only one who 
did not cast his sins on that first man, but who is dead. 
The fourth is named Pope. The fifth is Charles, whom 
you say is most powerful, and the Monarch of the Universe. 
But if this Charles is lord of the whole world, what need 
had he for the Pope to give him leave to make war on me, 
and, as a usurper, to seize upon my dominions ? ” 

1 According to what was recorded by means of the quippus, the 
interpreter FelipiUo had himself made this mistake of adding the three 
and /our .— tl Speaking by rote like a parrot, as for example (explaining 
the nature of the Trinity) instead of saying God was three and yet one, 
he would say God is three and one, that is, four, because he thought 
he ought to add the numbers. This is shown by the interpretation of 
their Quippus> which are the knots used to record events in the district 
of Cassamarca where these affairs happened.”— Garcilaso db i.a Vega, 
Comentarios Realts del Peril , parte 2, lib. 1, cap. 23. 
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The Inca, then, it is said, went into the question of 
tribute, and declared that he did not see why he was 
obliged to pay tribute to Charles. For, if he had to pay 
tribute to any one, it would be to God, or to that first man 
who was the father of all men, or to Jesus Christ who 
never sinned, or to the Pope who had power, as the 
Spaniards said, to give away his kingdoms and his person 
to other people. " But if,*’ he said, " I owe nothing to 
these others, I owe less to Charles, who never was lord of 
these countries, nor has seen them. 1 * The Inca added other 
remarks; but, as we cannot rely upon the authenticity of his 
speech, it is needless to quote more of this report of it than 
the above, which, whether it were uttered by him or not, is 
fairly enough imagined as a reply of the kind which the Inca 
might have given. He is made to conclude by saying, that 
the Spaniards had more gods than the Peruvians, who only 
adored Pachacamdc as supreme God, and the Sun as his 
subordinate, and the Moon as the sister of the Sun. 

There is one thing, however, which the Inca undoubtedly 
did. He asked for this book which Father Vicente 
carried in his hand, and to which he had referred as 
bearing testimony to his wonderful assertions. The book 
was clasped. Atahuallpa took it in his hands, but could 
not open it. Father Vicente advanced to do so for him, 
but the Inca, doubtless considering this a sign of dis¬ 
respect, struck him on the ami , 1 and then, forcing the 
book open, turned over some of the leaves; after which he 
threw it five or six feet from him. 

He then said he well knew what the Spaniards had 
done on their route, how they had maltreated his Curacas, 
and pillaged houses. Father Vicente offered excuses, 
saying that the Christians had not done these things, 
but that some Indians, without Pizarro's knowledge, were 
the persons in fault; and that the Spanish Commander 
had ordered restitution. To this the Inca replied, "I 
will not go hence until you have given me all that you 
have taken from my land." He rose up in his litter, and 
spoke to his people, and there was a murmur amongst 
them, as if they were calling for their armed companions. 

1 “AtabaJipa struck him contemptuously on the arm, not desiring 
that he should open it.”—F. dk Xrarz, La Conqmtta <Ul Pml> p* *4* 
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Father Vicente returned to the Governor and told him 
what had passed, that the Inca had thrown the book upon 
the ground, and that the posture of affairs admitted of 
no more delay, 1 by which, I suppose, he meant that 
negotiation was at an end, and that arms must now 
decide the question. Then Pizarro put on his cuirass, 
took his sword and his buckler, and sent to inform his 
brother. It had been concerted between them, that 
Fernando was to give the signal to the captain of artillery, 
and he did so now. The cannon were discharged, the 
trumpets sounded, the cavalry rushed out of their 
quarters, and Pizarro himself, followed but by four men, 
who alone of all the twenty could hold their way with 
him, rushed straight to the litter of the Inca, whom he 
seized by the left hand, uttering at the same time the 
war-cry of Santiago, a name well known now in many a 
bloody battlefield in the New World. The Inca's litter 
being still held up aloft, Pizarro could not get at him 
to drag him out of it, until the Spaniards had killed a 
sufficient number of the bearers, when it fell, and Pizarro, 
in the m£lee round the fallen Prince, was slightly wounded 
in the hand. At last the person of the Inca was secured, 2 
but in a woful plight, such as, perhaps, no rebel’s dream 
had ever dared to depict for the person of his god- 
descended sovereign. The guards and the Curacas did not 
desert their master, but were slaughtered in heaps around 
him. The rest of the Peruvians fled like sheep, and by 
their weight breaking down the wall of the enclosure 
(which that day, as the saying went hereafter, was kinder 
to them than the Spaniards), fled into the open country 
towards their camp. The Indians there, however, made 
no better stand than their flying comrades, and unresisted 
slaughter was the order of the day. 8 

Pizarro’s little wound was the only injury received by 

1 This is upon Fernando Pizarro’s testimony, and the words which 
he attributed to the priest are, “Que ya no estaba la cosa en tiempo 
de esperar mas! ” — See Fernando’s Letter to the Audiencia, in 
Quintana. 

* 16th November 1532. 

1 [Fray Vicente did not lose his presence of mind, but shouted re¬ 
iterated injunctions to the soldiers to be careful to use the point rather 
than the edge leat they should break their weapons.] 
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any Spaniard, but two thousand dead bodies of Indians 
remained in the square that night 1 

The Inca, whose clothes in the struggle had been pulled 
to pieces, was reclothed, and " consoled ” by Pizarro (a 
strange comforter!), who told him not to be ashamed of 
being conquered by one who had done great things, and to 
congratulate himself on having fallen into such merciful 
hands. " If we have seized upon you and killed your people," 
said Pizarro, "it is because you came with a numerous army ; 
it is because you have thrown on the ground the book 
which contains the word of God; so the Lord has per¬ 
mitted that your pride should be humbled, and that no 
Indian should have been able to wound a Christian/’ 

Atahuallpa is said to have made a reply, in which, after 
the fashion of despots, he laid the blame upon his inferior 
officers, saying that May^abilica had misrepresented the 
Spaniards’ prowess, and that he, the Inca, wished to come 
peaceably, but that his chiefs would not allow him to do so. 

It is not likely, however, that much discourse passed 
between Pizarro and his captive that evening. As it was 
now late, Pizarro ordered the recall to be sounded; and 
soon afterwards the Spaniards returned, having with them 
no less than three thousand prisoners. Pizarro asked if 
any Spaniards were wounded, and was informed that one 
horse only had received a slight injury. Upon this, he gave 
thanks to God, and after saying that the great action of 
this day, which he counted as a miracle, was to be attri¬ 
buted to His grace and favour, he ordered the troops to 
rest in their quarters, bidding them, however, keep a good 
watch, "for,” said he, "although God has given us the 
victory, we must not cease to be upon our guard.” 

They then went to supper. Pizarro and Atahuallpa sat 
at the same table. Afterwards the Inca retired to his 
couch, placed in the chamber of his conqueror, where he 
remained unbound, being watched over only by the usual 
guard that attended the Governor. What a contrast to 
the obsequious multitude that had been wont to throng 
the precincts of the Inca’s dwelling 1 and with what 
feelings must the conquered monarch have looked round 
him at the break of dawn, in the first few moments after 
1 [The highest estimate is seven thousand. ] 
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waking—that point of time when all great calamities are 
most keenly apprehended,—and when, if he had slept at 
all, he discerned that his defeat was not a hideous dream, 
hut that he lay there a captive to these few bearded men 
who surrounded him, and that the vast apparatus of attend¬ 
ance that he was accustomed to was wanting! Pizarro, 
however, had not been unmindful of aught that might 
soothe his captive's sufferings; and, on the preceding 
evening, had offered to Atahuallpa the services of those 
female attendants of his who had already been captured: 
it may be hoped the monarch found amongst them those, 
or at least the one much-loved, who could console (rare 
art in man or woman !) without reproaching. 

The position of Atahuallpa was almost unique. It is 
not merely that he was at the same time a conqueror 
and a captive. That conjuncture of circumstances had 
happened several times before in the world’s history; but 
then the conqueror had usually been made captive by some 
detachment, or at least by some ally, of the other side ; 
whereas Atahuallpa, victorious on his own ground, suddenly 
found himself a slave to some power, which, so far as its 
connexion with Peruvian affairs was concerned, might have 
descended from the clouds. His previous success must have 
deepened the dismay he felt at his present reverse, and 
must have added greatly to the height of hope from which 
he had suddenly and precipitately fallen. 

Whatever may have been the poignancy of the Inca's 
feelings, his dignity forbade any expression of it. He 
spoke with resignation, and even with cheerfulness, of his 
defeat. He said it was the way of war, to conquer and to be 
conquered ; and, with a wide stoicism, he sought to comfort 
those chiefs and favourites who were admitted to see him, 
and whose lamentations, not restrained by regal dignity, 
were loud and fervid. 

The historian may well imitate the reserve of the prin¬ 
cipal sufferer, and forbear to moralize more than he did 
upon an unparelleled instance of the mutability of fortune, 
wnich was no less rapid than complete—as rapid, indeed, 
as the skilful shifting of a scene. The battle, if battle it 
can be called, in which perhaps hardly any weapons were 
crossed, except by accident, lasted little more than half an 
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hour, for the sun had already set when the notion com¬ 
menced. It was rightly said that the shades of night would 
prove the best defence for the Indians. The Spaniards 
remarked that the horses, which, the evening before, had 
scarcely been able to move, on account of the cold which 
they had suffered in their journey over the mountains, 
galloped about on this day as if they had nothing the 
matter with them. All that the fiercest beasts of the 
forest have done is absolutely inappreciable, when com¬ 
pared with the evil of which that good-natured animal, 
the horse, has been the efficient instrument, since he was 
first tamed to the use of man. Atahuallpa afterwards 
mentioned that he had been told how the horses were un¬ 
saddled at night, which was another reason for his enter¬ 
taining less fear of the Spaniards, and listening more to 
the mistaken notions of May^abilica. 

Saddled or not saddled, however, in the wars between 
the Spaniards and the Indians, the horse did not play a 
subordinate part; the horse made the essential difference 
between the armies; and if, in the great square of Madrid, 
there had been raised some huge emblem in stone to 
commemorate the Spanish Conquest of the New World, an 
equine, not an equestrian, figure would appropriately have 
crowned the work. The arms and the armour might have 
remained the same on both sides. The ineffectual clubs 
and darts and lances might still have been arrayed against 
the sharp Biscayan sword and deadly arquebuse ; the cotton 
doublet of Cusco against the steel corslet of Milan; bt^ 
without the horse, the victory would ultimately have^jood 
on the side of overpowering numbers. The Spaniards!* fchd 
have hewn into the Peruvian squadrons, making clear \ A 
of prostrate bodies. Those squadrons would have dqjred 
together again, and by mere weight would have compressed 
to death the little band of heroic Spaniards. In truth, 
had the horse been created in America, the conquest of the 
New World would not improbably have been reserved for 
that peculiar epoch of development in the European mind 
when, as at present, mechanical power has in some degree 
superseded the horse, that power being naturally measured 
by the units contained in it of the animal force which it 
represents and displaces. 
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AGREEMENT FOR ATAHUALLPA'S RANSOM—FERNANDO PIZARRO* • 
JOURNEY TO THE TEMPLE OF PACHACAMAC—MES8ENGER6 
SENT TO CUSCO—ARRIVAL OF ALMAGRO AT THE CAMP OF 
CASSAMARCA 

tp ARLY the next morning after the capture of Atahuallpa, 
the Governor (from henceforth we may well call Pizarro 
the Governor, ana on his furrowed forehead might have 
been placed the potent diadem of the Incas) sent out thirty 
horsemen to scour the plain, and to ransack the Inca's camp. 
At mid-day they returned, bringing with them ornaments 
and utensils of gold and silver, emeralds, men, women, and 
provisions. The gold in that excursion produced, when 
melted, about eighty thousand pesos. 

'There was one thing which the Spaniards noticed in 
this foray, and reported to Pizarro. 'They found several 
Indians lying dead in the camp, who had not been killed 
by Spaniards (they knew their own marks) ; and, when 
Pizarro asked for an explanation of this circumstance from 
the Inca, he replied, that he had ordered these men to be 
put to death, because they had shrunk back from the 
Spanish Captain's horse. This Spanish captain was Fer¬ 
nando de Soto, who, in his interview on the preceding 
day, had indulged in sundry curvettings, to impress upon 
the Peruvians a just appreciation of the prowess of the 
horse. Such little traits—and there are several of them 
in Atahuallpa's (Sweet Valour s) conduct—tend to diminish 
the sympathy which we might otherwise have had for him. 
In truth, in this melancholy story, it is difficult to find 
anybody whom the reader can sympathize much with. 
Fernando Pizarro is said to have behaved well to the 
natives, and at this period of the Conquest he always makes 
a creditable appearance ; but, to any one who knows what 
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direful mischiefs he will hereafter give rise to, his name 
suggests the ideas of discord and confusion. 

On the present occasion, the Governor showed some 
consideration and mercy. Many of his men wished him 
to kill the fighting men among their prisoners, but he 
would not consent to this. They had come, he said, to 
conquer these savages, and to instruct them in the Catholic 
Faith; and it would not be fitting to imitate these cruel 
people in their cruelties. Those Peruvians, therefore, whom 
the Spaniards did not choose for slaves were set at liberty. 

Pizarro renewed with Atahuallpa the preaching of the 
previous evening. His discourse was probably more intel¬ 
ligible than that of the priest, Vicente de Valverde, of 
whom the earliest traveller (not a Spaniard) in those parts 
slily observes, when describing the interview between the 
priest and the Inca, that Val verde must have supposed 
Atahuallpa to have suddenly come out as some great 
theologian. 1 Pizarro, besides explaining matters of faith, 
instructed the Inca in political affairs, informing him how 
all the lands of Peru and the “ rest (of the New World) 
belonged to the Emperor, Charles the Fifth, whom Ata¬ 
huallpa must henceforth recognize as his superior Lord.” 
The dispirited Inca replied that he was content to do 
so; and, seeing that the Christians collected gold, he said 
that what they had hitherto got was little, but that for his 
ransom he would fill the room where they then were, up to 
a certain white line which he marked upon the wall, and 
which was about half as high again as a man's height, 
between eight and nine feet. This ransom was to be paid 
in about two months. 

Pizarro did not fail to make many inquiries of Atahuallpa 
about the state of his dominions, and the war between his 
brother and himself. The Inca told him that his generals 
were occupying the great town of Cusco, and that Guascar 
Inca was being brought to him as a prisoner. It was 
an oversight in Pizarro, and one which Cortes, Vasco 
Nufiez, or Charles the Fifth would never have committed, 
that the Spanish Governor did not send at once to secure 
the person of the deposed Inca. 2 It must not be supposed, 

1 Brnzoni, Hist . Nov. Orbis , lib. 3, cap. 3, p. 280. 

1 If, however, Xerez is accurate, Guascar must have been pat to 
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however, that the Spanish Commander remained idle after 
his capture of Atahuallpa. He founded a church; he 
raised and strengthened the fortifications of C&ssamarca; 
and he endeavoured to ascertain what were the movements 
and intentions of the Peruvians. Still, it was not to secure 
the person of Guascar Inca—and we must therefore con¬ 
clude his fate to have been settled before then,—but to 
make sure of the promised gold (which metal soon was 
to become so plentiful that the Spaniards would shoe their 
horses with it), that the Governor determined to send his 
brother Fernando, after two months had passed, to collect 
the remainder of the ransom, and also to observe the 
Peruvian armies which were said to be approaching Cassa- 
marca. Before this, the Governor had sent to his town of 
San Miguel, to inform them there of his successes ; and on 
the 20th of December, he received a letter from that town 
telling him of the arrival, at a port called Concibi, near 
Coaque, of six vessels containing a hundred and sixty 
Spaniards and eighty-four horses. The three largest of 
these vessels, with a hundred and twenty men, were armed 
and commanded by Pizarro’s partner, Diego de Almagro; 
and the other three were caravels with thirty volunteers 
from Nicaragua. The Governor wrote to welcome Almagro, 
and to beg him to come on to Cassamarca. 

Meanwhile, continually, messengers and men of great 
authority kept arriving to see their master Atahuallpa. 
Amongst others, came the chief of the town of PachacamAc, 
and the guardian of the great temple there. The latter 
was put in chains by Atahuallpa, who, according to the 
Spaniards, seems to have become quite a recreant from his 
own religion, for he is made to say that he did this because 

death very soon after Atahuallpa’s capture, and Pizarro at once informed 
of the fact.—“Among many messengers who came to Atabaliba there 
came one from those who were oringing his brother a prisoner, to say 
that as soon as they had heard of his imprisonment they had killed the 
Cuzco. When the Governor knew this he showed much anger, and 
said that it was a He, that he had not been killed, that he should be 
brought in alive immediately, and that if not he would order Atabaliba 
to be put to death. Atabaliba affirmed that his captains had killed 
him without his knowledge. The Governor informed himself from the 
messengers, and knew that he had been killed.” — F. db Xerkz. 
BaRCIA, Historiadorts, tom. 3, p. 204. 
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the guardian of the temple had advised him to make war 
upon the Christians, and had declared that the idol had 
said to him that the Inca would kill them all. " I wish 
to see,” the Inca is reported to say, "if he, whom you 
call your God, will take this chain off you.” What is more 
certain is, that Atahuallpa, who was a man of much 
intelligence, made rapid progress in learning how to play 
chess and games with dice,—a part of the mission of the 
Spaniards which was sure to find a ready acceptance from 
the Indians. There is one remark attributed to the Inca 
which is very natural. Of all the things which the 
Spaniards showed him, there was nothing he was so much 
pleased in looking at as glass; and he said to Pizarro 
"that he wondered much, that since in Castille they had 
plenty of such a beautiful material as glass, they should 
fatigue themselves in traversing foreign lands and seas in 
search of metals so common as gold and silver/* 1 

It was on the day of the Epiphany, 1533, that Fernando 
Pizarro set off from Cassamarca with twenty horsemen and 
some arquebusiers. There is a minute account of his 
journey written by the King’s Veeddr, Miguel Estete, who 
accompanied him; and Fernando himself has also given 
a short account of it. Everywhere they found signs of 
riches and of civilization. On his route, Fernando obtained 
leave from the Governor to go to the city of PachacamAc; 
in reaching which he had to journey along the great roads. 
For fifteen days he went by the upper road, and the rest 
of the time, by the road on the sea-coast. “ The road ot 
the Sierras,” he observes, " is a thing to see, for in truth, 
in a land so rugged, there had not been seen in Christendom 
such beautiful ways, the greater part being causeway.” 
He speaks of the bridges, some of which on a certain great 
river were made of rope; and at each passage of the river 
there were two bridges, one for the common people and 
the other for the Inca and the chiefs. Moreover, it 
appeared that the Peruvians had arrived at that point of 
civilization denoted by the existence of tolls, which were 
collected at these bridges. Fernando Pizarro was every* 
where well received with dances and festivals; nor did tnc 
Peruvians fail to supply him with what was requisite for 
1 Benzonj, lib. 3, cap. 5, p. 291. 
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hi* journey, bringing llam as , maize, chicha (a kind of 
intoxicating drink made from maize), and fire-wood. He 
noticed that account was kept of the delivery of the 
provisions by removing the knots in the quippus , or making 
them in another place. He confirms the general remark, 
which has been made before, of the superior civilization 
of the inhabitants of the Sierras as compared with that 
of the men in the plains. 

Much has been said about Peruvian sacrifices; and it 
has been decided that they were, occasionally, human 
sacrifices; it is but just, therefore, to note what Fernando 
Pizarro says in reference to this subject when speaking of 
the abodes of those virgins who were dedicated to the 
worship of the Sun. “ Some of these houses are for the 
worship of the Sun, others for that of Cusco the Ancient, 
father of Atab&liva; the sacrifice which they make is of 
llamas, and they prepare chicha to pour upon the earth.” 1 

I cannot but think it will be found that the original 
worship of the Peruvians, or at least their worship at its 
best, was devoid of human sacrifices, although in places 
distant from the centres of civilization, Cusco and Pacha- 
camAc, and in times long subsequent to those of the first 
Incas, when their rule may have become less beneficent 
and more despotic, human sacrifices were made on certain 
occasions connected with family events in the great families, 
and perhaps periodically in the remote districts. 

On Sunday, the 30th of January, after traversing for 
some miles a country abounding in groves and populous 
villages, Fernando Pizarro reached Pachacamac, where he 
was well received by the inhabitants. It is interesting to 
read the account given by the first man from the Old 
World—a man too of great intelligence—who saw the 
celebrated temple and city of Pachacamac. He found that 


1 Carta de Fern. Pizarro in Quintana, Apend . d la Vida de F* 
Pizarro, p. 183. 

[The latest edition of Prescott’s Peru still maintains occasional 
human sacrifice, but Sir C. Markham attributes the mistake of the 
Spanish historians to the fact that the sacrifices (llamas) were ritually 
described as man and child, and received the names of the youths 
offering them {Hist, of Peru, p. 26). All the best authorities now 
agree that, where the Incas held full sway, human sacrifices were not 
offered.] 
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the Indians did not like to speak of this temple (" mosque ” 
he calls it), so deep was their reverence for it; and that 
the whole of the surrounding territory paid tribute, not to 
the monarch at Cusco, but to the temple. The town was 
very large, and contained great buildings; but, as the 
Veeddr mentions, it seemed to be a very ancient town, 
with much of it in ruins . 1 This statement is important, 
as it tends to confirm the story of the ancientness of 
the religion of Pachacamac. The temple itself was also 
large, with ample courts and extensive precincts. In a 
great court outside the temple were the houses of the 
sacred virgins, who made the same sacrifices as in other 
places. No man might enter the first court of the temple 
without having fasted twenty days, and to gain admission 
to a higher court it was necessary to fast for a whole year. 
In this court the " bishop ” of the temple, in a sitting 
posture, and with his head covered, received the messengers 
from the Caciques, when they had completed the year s 
fast. There were other ministers of the temple who were 
called "Pages of God.” The messengers declared their 
wants to the Bishop; then these pages of the idol 
(Fernando Pizarro calls him "the Devil”) went into an 
inner chamber, where they professed to commune with 
their deity, who sent back word through them, announcing 
whether he was angry with the Caciques, and what sacri¬ 
fices they ought to make, and what presents they ought 
to bring him. Fernando Pizarro was a little beyond his 
age, and was accordingly less credulous. " I believe,” he 
says, " that they do not talk with the Devil, but that those 
servitors of the priest deceive the Caciques, for I en¬ 
deavoured to find this out; and, as there was an old 
servitor, who, a Cacique informed me, had said that the 
Devil told him that the Caciques should have no fear of 
our horses, for they only caused terror, and did no harm, 
I had this servitor tortured, and he remained so firm in his 
evil creed, that nothing more could be got from him than 
that he really believed the idol to be a god.” 

Fernando Pizarro entered the temple, which he found 

1 "The town appears to be old, judging from the ruined houses it 
contains, and most of the wall round it is fallen.” — Sec Report of 
Miguel Estete, quoted in Xerez, Bareia y tom. 3 , p. 209 . 
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to be very dark and very dirty. In order to free the 
Caciques from their fears, he bade them come and see 
him enter the sacred place, and then, “ as there was no 
preacher, I made them my sermon/ * he says, “ telling 
them of the delusion in which they lived/* 

The sermons of conquerors are generally weighty with 
bold assertion, producing awe and silence, if not conviction. 
The presence of a Pizarro in the inmost recesses of that 
sacred fane was of itself the sternest blow to all that was 
idolatrous in the ancient religion of Peru. 

While Fernando Pizarro was at Pachacam&c, he heard 
that Atahuallpa’s principal captain was at a town twenty 
leagues distant, called Xauxa. The name of this Chief 
was Chilicuchima. Fernando Pizarro put himself into 
communication with the Peruvian General, and, after 
much hesitation on his part, succeeded in persuading him 
to return with him to Cassamarca, which they reached 
on the 25th of March 1533. Fernando Pizarro brought 
back with him twenty-seven loads ( cargos ) of gold 1 and 
two thousand marks of silver. 

The manner of Chilicuchima s approach to the pres¬ 
ence of his sovereign excited the general remark of the 
Spaniards. As the Indian Chief entered the town, he 
took from one of the Indians of his suite a moderate-sized 
burden, which he placed upon his shoulders. The rest 
of the Chiefs did the same; and, laden in this singular 
manner, they entered the presence of their sovereign. 
When there, Chilicuchima raised his hands to the sun, 
and returned thanks to it for having been permitted to 
see the Inca again. Approaching his sovereign with much 
tenderness and with tears, he kissed his face, his hands, 
and his feet. The other Chiefs did the same. But 
Atahuallpa, much as he regarded his great Captain—and 
there was no one, we are told, whom he loved more,— 
did not deign to take any more notice of him than of 
the meanest Indian in the room. Such was the abject 
adoration which was paid by the Peruvians to their Incas. 

Fernando Pizarro’s mission was not the only one which 
the Governor had sent out from Cassamarca. He had 

1 [The targa of Aragon is equal to lbs. 333*18 Eng. avoirdupois.] 
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also, at Atahuallpa’s request, it is said, despatched three 
messengers to Cusco to receive the promised treasure and 
to bring him a report of the country . 1 These three men 
were, I believe, common soldiers, or very little above that 
rank, and their names were Pedro Moguer, Francisco de 
Zarate, and Martin Bueno. Borne along in hammocks on 
the shoulders of the subservient Indians, regaled and re- 
verenced almost as deities, these three uncultured men 
reached the grand city of Cusco, where they behaved 
with the greatest insolence, avarice, and incontinence. 
It was a terrible humiliation for that ancient and royal 
city to endure; and the devout Peruvians might well 
have wondered that the Sun could bear to look down 
upon the indignities committed in his sacred city by these 
rude strangers . 2 Having been first taken for gods, they 
soon showed themselves to be a scourge 3 from the gods. 
The people of Cusco meditated revenge ; but, their fears 
or their respect for Atahuallpa prevailing, they hastened, 
by satisfying the demands of these three Spaniards, to 
get rid of them. The inhabitants of the royal city must 
have remained shocked and troubled to their inmost souls, 
and the spell which might have attached this simple 
people to the Spaniards was broken. 

Indeed, we may well pause to consider the sufferings 
of the inhabitants of Cusco as having something peculiar 
in them, even for the Indies. Their city, in their eyes 
a Paris, a Rome, and a Jerusalem, was fondly, devotedly, 
adoringly regarded by them. At any caravanserai , the 
traveller who was journeying from Cusco took the pre¬ 
cedence—belonging to a superior fortune—of the Peruvian 
who was only approaching the sacred city ; but now Cusco 
was desolate and cast down, for in a few brief weeks it had 
suffered the two greatest evils known in the life of cities. 

1 Xerez says that they were to take formal possession of Cusco, and 
that a public notary accompanied them. 

a “ By their uncouth benaviour, indiscretion, and coarse procedure 
the Indians knew them to be men and not sons of God, and so ab¬ 
horred them, with great grief and resentment at the indignities done.” 
— Herrera, Hist. cU las Indias , dec. 5, lib. 3, cap. 2. 

* “The Indians soon understood that instead of being children of 
God they were a new plague that Heaven had sent to their injury.*— 
Quintana, Vidas cU Esp . Celeb .; F. Pi%arro % p. 92. 
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It had recently been occupied by a conquering army of 
its own people, and had experienced all that the bitterest 
civil discord let loose in a town can inflict upon it. Hardly 
had this storm swept over the devoted city, when it was 
to encounter the frigid insolence of alien victors, who 
knew nothing of its manners, its religion, or its laws. 
Was it for this that, by incredible labour, the stones had 
been adjusted in its palaces so as to appear like the 
cleavage of the natural rock ; was it for this that its 
temple of the Sun towered conspicuous above all other 
temples;—merely to attract upon it the lightning of 
destruction from all sides ? 

For ages the Cuscan had hardly known more than that 
course of level disaster which belongs to the average life 
of a prosperous citizen in a well-settled state; nor had 
he experienced more than that dismay, serene or troubled, 
according to his temperament, which each man feels in 
contemplating the failures of his life, and its inevitable 
decadence. But now came upon every inhabitant of Cusco 
a turbulent ruin, leaving no time for thought or consola¬ 
tion. Thus it is with certain fated generations of mankind, 
on whom descends the deluge of misfortune which seems 
to have been pent up during a long period of national 
prosperity. 

The fate of the civilized inhabitants in the great cities 
of the New World surpasses in misery almost anything 
that the conquered have had to endure in the Old World. 
The delicate and refined provincial of some flourishing 
southern city in the Roman Empire, of Narbonne or 
Toulouse, for example, when swept away in a headlong 
flood of barbarian Goths or Visigoths, might call to mind 
how captive Greece had conquered Rome in art and in 
philosophy, and might feel a confident hope that Roman 
jurisprudence, Roman discipline, and, above all, that the 
new religion, which had its seat in Rome, would yet 
succeed, as it did, in over - awing and subduing the 
barbarians, making their slaves their teachers. But the 
Cuscan had no such consolation. His laws, his religion, 
and his polity fell down with him; his ideas were over¬ 
come as well as the man himself; his past life was a 
delusion, and it led to no future which he could under- 


in. 2 B 
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stand, or bear to contemplate. Insanity, or death, seemed 
the only refuge for him. 

While such indignities were being perpetrated at Cusco, 
Almagro and his men had arrived at Cassamarca , 1 2 and 
now the fruits of an ill-cemented partnership, like that 
between Pizarro and Almagro, began to show themselves 
again. Well might Sixtus the Fifth say, as he did once, 
when addressing the Venetian ambassadors, “ He that 
has partners has masters”—alluding to his difficulties 
with the conclave of cardinals; and, if the learned and 
the discreet can hardly manage conjoint action, how 
much more difficult must it be with rude, unlettered 
soldiers, like Pizarro and Almagro. Fernando Pizarro, 
the most distinguished member of the family, could never 
conceal his contempt and dislike for the uncouth-looking 
Almagro; and when Almagro arrived at the camp, the 
common dislike, which had been soothed down at Panam&, 
broke out again at Cassamarca. 

Moreover, there was a serious cause, if not for conten¬ 
tion, at least for jealousy on the part of the newly-arrived 
soldiers under Almagro’s command, when contemplating 
the good fortune of the men who had come with Pizarro, 
amongst whom were to be divided the heaps of gold which 
were gradually filling the room where the line of measure¬ 
ment was marked for Atahuallpa’s ransom. Pizarro, per¬ 
haps with some view for the moment of getting ria of 
his brother, now resolved to melt the gold which had 
been accumulated, and to send Fernando with the King’s 
fifth to Spain. It amounted to one million three hundred 
and twenty-six thousand five hundred and thirty-nine 
pesos 2 of pure metal. A record has been kept of the 
division of the spoil, from which it appears that the horse- 
soldier received, upon the average, eight thousand pesos , 
and the foot-soldier between three and four thousand. 
The name of Vicente de Valverde is not in the list* so 

1 On 14 April 1533. 

2 A peso was equivalent to four shillings and eight-pence farthing. 

[There were pesos of gold valued by Prescott (quoting Clemencin, 

Mtmorias de la Real Acad . de la Hist. ) at about twelve shillings, or in 
purchasing power at about £ 2, 12s. 6d. at present values.] 
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that at least the vice of avarice cannot be imputed to 
him. Pizarro made over to Almagro a hundred thousand 
pesos as a compensation for the expenses which had been 
incurred in their partnership. To Almagro’s soldiers 
twenty thousand pesos were awarded, which seems a very 
small sum indeed, and must have been totally inadequate 
to satisfy their cravings. The whole sum did not amount 
to that which was paid to any three of Pizarro’s horsemen, 
and would by no means have compensated for the ex¬ 
travagant increase of prices which this influx of gold 
caused in the Spanish camp . 1 

1 The common price for a horse was fifteen hundred pesos ; a bottle 
of wine cost seventy pesos ; a sheet of paper ten pesos ; a head of garlic 
half a/**?.-— See Xerez, p. 233. 

The strangest result, however, of this influx of gold was that creditors 
shunned their debtors, and absolutely hid themselves to avoid being 
paid .—** Debtors, with Indians burdened with gold, went from house 
to house seeking their creditors to pay them, some of whom hid them¬ 
selves to avoid having to receive payment.”— Oviedo, Hist. Gen. y 
Nat . de las Indias. om. 4. lib. 46, cap. 13. 



CHAPTER VI 


GUASCAR INCA S PATE—ATAHUALLPA’S TRIAL—ATAHUALLPA's 
EXECUTION 

"1TTHILE this wholesale spoliation of Peru was going 

^ * on, it had fared ill with Guascar Inca, the legitimate 
sovereign of that kingdom. There is a story, unsupported 
by much evidence, but which appears not improbable, that 
Pizarro’s messengers 1 to Cusco met those persons who had 
charge of the fallen Inca, and that he implored the 
Spaniards to take him under their protection, and to con¬ 
vey him to Pizarro’s camp, offering, as might be expected, 
great largesses. But they, not a whit more politic in this 
respect than their master, took no heed of his request, and 
passed on to Cusco. It is added, that the fact of this 
interview, being communicated to Atahuallpa, hastened 
Guascar Inca’s death. 

’ It is also said that Atahuallpa, wishing to issue the order 
for his brother’s execution, yet fearing what Pizarro would 
say and do if such a step were taken, made a trial of the 
Governor in the following manner. On Pizarro’s coming 
to visit him one day, the Inca assumed a very sorrowful 
appearance; and, being pressed to declare the cause of his 

1 The names given by Zirate and Gomara, are Fernando de Soto 
and Pedro de Barca. The way in which I would reconcile the conflict¬ 
ing accounts about the embassage to Cusco, is, that there were two 
missions from the camp :—one in which Fernando de Soto and Pedro 
de Barca were concerned, and which, perhaps, had no definite orders 
to go to Cusco ; and the other consisting of Pedro Moguer, Zarate, and 
Martin Bueno, which went direct to Cusco. There is a passage in 
Xerez which favours this view. Immediately after speaking of Fernando 
Pizarro’s departure, he says, “ Fifteen days after, there arrived at Cassa? 
marca certain Christians with a gTeat quantity of gold and silver.” 
Who could these Christians have been? The embassage to Cusco, 
according to the same authority, had not yet been sent out. These 
Christians, therefore, were probably Fernando de Soto and Pedro de 
Barca, or messengers from them. 
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grief, said that Guascar Inca had been put to death by the 
captains who had charge of him, without his (Atahuallpa's) 
orders. Upon this, the Governor is said to have soothed 
him with some commonplace remarks about death being 
the ordinary lot of mortals, whereupon the Inca, freed from 
the fear of Pizarro’s wrath, hesitated no longer to give 
orders for his brother s execution. 

The truth is, however, that the Scotch form of verdict, 
“ not proven/' is all that can be said against Atahuallpa as 
regards his brother's death. There is no doubt that it 
was deeply for the interest of Atahuallpa that Guascar 
should die, as it was of Pizarro to secure his person. In 
such a despotism, still apparently so blindly obeyed, it is 
difficult to conceive that Atahuallpa’s captains would ven¬ 
ture to put their prisoner to death without receiving 
orders from their master. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that it 
concerned the interest of these captains as much as that 
of their master that Guascar Inca should die. If, out of 
all these troubled events, Guascar should rise again to 
power, what might they not apprehend from his venge¬ 
ance ? Then, again, it must be recollected that Atahuallpa 
has no friends amongst the chroniclers of those times, for 
Garcilaso de la Vega, in general the defender of his 
countrymen, was a descendant of the legitimate branch of 
the Incarial family, and the cruelties exercised by Ata¬ 
huallpa' s captains towards this branch of the royal house 
were no doubt a fertile subject of discourse with the old 
Indian chiefs who were wont to talk to Garcilaso in his 
boyhood of the events of bygone days. Pizarro’s secretary 
simply states that messengers arrived to say that Guascar 
was dead. It may also be noticed that in a document, 
drawn up by a notary, narrating the principal circumstances 
which took place after Fernando Pizarro left for Spain 
until the Governor entered Cusco, which was meant for 
Charles the Fifth’s perusal, and which is signed by the 
Governor, there is no mention of the death of Guascar 
Inca as part of the charge against Atahuallpa. Leaving 
Atahuallpa what benefit these considerations may afford 
him, we must proceed to give an account of his own fate. 

Atahuallpa seems to have been well aware that the 
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newly-arrived Spaniards were anything but favourable to 
him. On taking leave of Fernando Pizarro, the Inca said, 
“ I am sorry that you are going; for when you are gone, 
1 know that that fat man and that one-eyed man will 
contrive to kill me/* The fat man was Alonzo Riquelme, 
the King’s treasurer; the one-eyed man was Almagro. 

Then, too, it has been stated that the interpreter 
Felipillo, being in love with one of Atahuallpa’s wives or 
concubines—an affront which it is said the Inca felt more 
than anything which had occurred to him,—was desirous 
of compassing Atahuallpa’s death. It has been believed 
by some that Pizarro had from the first intended to put 
his prisoner to death; but this is probably one of those 
numerous instances of a practice indulged in by historians 
of attributing a long-conceived and deliberate policy to their 
heroes in reference to some event, because the event was 
all along familiar to the historian’s mind, though not at all 
so to the mind of the hero of the story. 

If I read Pizarro’s character rightly, he may have been a 
suspicious man, but he was not a man of deep plans and 
projects. That he was likely to conceal his plans, when 
formed, is true; and there is a pleasing little anecdote 
indicative of his character in that respect, which may 
be mentioned here. Hearing that one of his soldiers had 
lost his horse, and was unable, from poverty, to purchase 
another, Pizarro concealed under his robe a large plate of 
gold, and going down to play in the tennis-court, where he 
expected to meet this soldier, but where he did not find 
him, the Governor played on for hours, with this great 
weight about him, until he espied the soldier and was able 
to draw him aside and give him the gold in secret, not 
without complaining of what he had had to endure in 
playing tennis with such a burden about him. In addition, 
moreover, to his natural cautiousness, it appears that 
Pizarro, in the course of his long warfare with the Indians, 
had become particularly wary in dealing with them. In 
short, he was a prudent soldier, but not a dissembling 
statesman. He may be acquitted of any deep-laid design 
against Atahuallpa’s life. Far from being the first to plot, 
it is probable that his hostility was quickened or evoked by 
his fear of being outwitted by the address of the Inca. 
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The truth is, that Cassamarca, the present scene of 
action, was in a country where the natives were not 
friendly to Atahuallpa: many of them, therefore, would be 
glad to spread injurious reports of the Inca's designs. 
Moreover, in the present condition of the Peruvian royal 
family, the Indians throughout the empire must have been 
in a very disturbed and uncertain state ; and their move¬ 
ments, directed perhaps by private impulses, might present 
an appearance of warlike levies sanctioned by the Inca. 
Besides, it might naturally be expected that Atahuallpa s 
adherents, with or without his orders, would assemble 
together, and march towards the place of their master's 
imprisonment. Atahuallpa was, therefore, likely to suffer 
in the estimation of his captors by what was done by his 
friends, by his enemies, and by any bands of lawless men 
who were the enemies of the State. 

The natural fears of men so isolated as were Pizarro and 
hi9 Spaniards at Cassamarca would aid in bewildering their 
judgment as to the nature of any movements observed 
among the surrounding Indians. 

Notwithstanding the immense superiority of the Spaniards 
in arms and accoutrements, it must not be forgotten that 
they were but a handful of men among the millions whom 
they had insulted, bereaved, and plundered; and that a 
dexterous surprise on the part of the Peruvians might easily 
restore the advantage to the side of numbers. There was, 
then, good reason for discussing what should be done with 
Atahuallpa; and the main body of Almagro’s men were 
likely to take the side of the question unfavourable to 
the captive Inca, from a fear that whatever gold came 
in might be set down as a j>art of the ransom, on which 
Pizarro's men had the first claim, and also from a wish 
for some new adventure in which they, too, might dis¬ 
tinguish and enrich themselves. The arrival, therefore, 
of Almagro and his men at this particular juncture must 
be accounted one of those inopportune contingencies with 
which the history of the conquest of America abounds. 
It gave occasion for a great difference of feeling upon 
the pending question of Atahuallpa’s death : that question, 
once discussed, would be sure to become a subject for 
faction in the small community; and the rage of faction, 
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like that of infectious disease, depends upon the smallness 
and confinement of the area over which it acts. 

There is one circumstance which seems to have escaped 
the knowledge, or the observation, of the early chroniclers 
and historians, who all leave their readers in doubt whether 
Atahuallpa’s ransom was ever fully paid. But in the 
narrative made for the Emperor, which may be considered 
as having an official character, and which bears the sig¬ 
nature of Pizarro, there is the following passage. “ That 
fusion (of gold) having been made, the Governor executed 
an Act before a notary, in which he liberated the Cacique 
Atahuallpa and absolved him from the promise and word, 
which he had given to the Spaniards who captured him, 
of the room of gold which he had conceded to them; 
which Act the Governor caused to be published openly 
by sound of trumpet in the great square of that city of 
Cassamarca .” 1 At the same time Pizarro caused the Inca 
to be informed that, until more Spaniards should arrive 
to secure the country, it was necessary for the service of 
the King of Spain that he should still be kept a prisoner. 
The reasons alleged for this apparent breach of faith were 
the greatness of Atahuallpa’s power, and the fact, which 
Pizarro asserted he was well aware of, that the Inca had 
many times ordered his warriors to come and attack the 
Spaniards. It is difficult to see any motive for the singular 
proclamation mentioned above but a very prudent desire, 
on the part of Pizarro, to remove any cause of dispute 
between his men and those of Almagro in reference to 
the Inca’s ransom. This proclamation, therefore, was an 
act in favour of Atahuallpa—that is, so far as the removal 
of the grounds on which a party is formed tends (which 
is but little for some time) to dissolve the party. That 
Pizarro had any personal regard for his captive may be 
doubted ; and the common story of Atahuallpa’s discovery 
that the Spanish Commander could not read, and of his 
consequent contempt for him, though not perhaps literally 
true, may yet indicate that the relations between them 
were not those of particular friendliness. 

Things being in this state, a circumstance occurred 
which Pizarro’s secretary mentions, and which he says 
1 Psdro Sancho, Relatione ; Ramusio, tom. 3, p. 399. 
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deserves to be mentioned. An Indian chief, the 
u Cacique ” of Cassamarca (Cassamarca was one of the 
territories that had been conquered by Atahuallpa), came 
to the Governor, and by means of the interpreters in¬ 
formed him that Atahuallpa had sent to his own province 
of Quito, and to all the other provinces, to assemble men 
of war; that the army, thus formed, was marching under 
the command of a chief named Llaminabe ; 1 that it was 
close at hand, and would arrive at night, when an attempt 
would be made to fire the town. The Cacique added 
other details. Pizarro expressed his warmest thanks for 
this intelligence, and ordered a notary to make a report 
of the matter, and to found an inquiry upon it. In con¬ 
sequence of this, an uncle of Atahuallpa s and several 
Indian chiefs were arrested and examined ; and it was 
said that their evidence confirmed the evidence of the 
Cacique of Cassamarca. 

The Governor then had an interview with the Inca; 
and, reproaching him for his treachery, told him what 
he had discovered. “ You mock me/’ Atahuallpa replied, 
with a smile; “ for you are always saying things of this 
absurd kind to me. What are we, I and my people ? 
how can we conquer men so brave as you ? Do not utter 
these jests to me.” The Inca’s smile and untroubled 
reply created no confidence in the mind of his hearer, 
for “ since the Inca had been a prisoner, he had often 
replied with such astuteness and composure, that the 
Spaniards who had heard him were astonished to see so 
much address in a barbarian .” 2 

Pizarro sent at once for a chain, which he ordered to 
be put round the Inca’s neck—a terrible indignity for 
the descendant of so many monarchs to endure. The 
Governor then took a wiser step in despatching two 
Indian spies in order to ascertain where this anny was. 
They learnt, it is said, that it was advancing by little 
and little through a mountainous part of the country; 
that Atahuallpa had at first ordered it to retreat; but 
that he had since countermanded that order, and had 

1 Ruminavi (“ Stony-Countenance ”), one of Atahuallpa’s greatest 
captains. 

* See Xere2, p. 234. 
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now named the very hour and place at which the attack 
was to be made, saying that he should be put to death 
if they delayed their arrival. The Governor, upon this 
intelligence, took all precautions against an immediate 
attack. The rounds were made with the greatest watch¬ 
fulness ; the soldiers slept in their armour; the horses 
were kept ready saddled. It appears, also, that a party 
was sent out, under the command of Fernando de Soto, 
to reconnoitre ; but the crisis of Atahuallpa’s fate came 
on before any intelligence was received from them. 

The camp being in this excited and watchful state, 
there came to it one Saturday morning at sunrise two 
Indians, who were in the service of the Spaniards, and 
who said that they had fled at the approach of an army 
which was only three leagues from Cassamarca, and that 
the Spaniards would be attacked that night, or the 
succeeding one. 

Then Pizarro delayed no longer, but resolved to bring 
Atahuallpa to judgment, although, says the official narrative, 
it was very displeasing to the Governor to come to that 
pass. There happened to be a doctor of laws in the 
Spanish camp, and so the cause was conducted with due 
formality. The various counts in the indictment are given 
by Garcilaso de la Vega. Some of them are very absurd, 
but I should be reluctant on that account to pronounce 
that they are not genuine. Guasear Inca’s death, as 
might be expected, formed one of the subjects for accusa¬ 
tion ; 1 and, amongst other things, it was asked, whether 
Atahuallpa was not an idolater,—whether he had not 
prosecuted unjust wars, — whether he did not possess 
many concubines,—whether he had not made away with 
the tribute of the empire since the Spaniards had taken 
possession of it,—whether he had not made over to his 
relations and his captains many gifts from the royal estate 
since the arrival of the Spaniards; and, lastly, which was 
the gist of the matter, whether he had not concerted with 
his captains to rebel, and to slay the Spaniards? If 
Felipillo did desire the Inca’s death, now was the time 

1 This statement is not inconsistent with the fact of that part of the 
charge respecting Guasear Inca's death not being reported to the 
Emperor, for it may have been successfully rebutted. 
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when a word, put in or left out, might easily turn the 
scale. It seems that the prisoner was allowed to have 
an advocate; but little could be done by him for his 
client, if the two Indians, as interpreted by Felipillo, 
spoke decisively to the truth of their story. 

The cause having been heard, and condemnation being 
resolved upon, judgment was pronounced. It was to the 
following effect:—that Atahuallpa should be put to death, 
and that the mode of his death should be burning, unless 
he previously embraced the Christian Faith. These raging 
missionaries, the Spanish Conquerors, were always eager 
to put forward that part of their mission which consisted 
in enforcing the outward acceptance of Christianity—a 
thing which, it must be admitted, they really believed 
to be of the utmost import. 

On the declaration of the sentence, a contest is said to 
have arisen amongst the Spaniards, as to whether the 
sentence should be carried into effect or not. The friends 
of the Inca contended that the promise which had been 
given to him by Pizarro should be kept; or, at least that 
an appeal should be allowed to the Emperor; and they 
even went so far as to propose that, not the appeal only, 
but the person of the Inca, should be transmitted to Spain. 
On the other side, those who were for the sentence being 
carried into effect, brought forward the ordinary arguments 
which fear and policy would suggest, threatening their 
opponents with the charge of treason, and saying that 
they themselves considered w hat was good for their King 
and for their own lives. The number of those who were 
favourable to Atahuallpa was fifty—of those who sided 
against him three hundred and fifty. The minority gave 
way to the arguments, or the menaces, of their opponents, 
and consented to the execution. The fact that, after the 
question had been much debated, the majority was with 
Pizarro seems to militate against the notion that Atahuallpa* s 
death was caused by any deep and forecasting resolve on 
the part of the Spanish Commander ; for, right or wrong, 
it was a stroke of policy obvious to the common soldiers, 
and likely, as the result proves, to be adopted by them. 
If, as is generally supposed, Fernando Pizarro was friendly 
to the Inca, it is probable that that circumstance would 
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have been no light motive with the Governor for not 
coming to any rash conclusion on the matter. But what 
Fernando himself thought of the main reason for the Inca's 
condemnation may be seen by a passage in his letter, before 
referred to, written in November of that year, and therefore 
only a short time after the transaction. Speaking of a 
town, called Bombon, situated on one of the royal roads, 
he says, “ I came up here with a captain of Atahuallpa's 
who had five thousand Indian warriors with him, which 
force Atahuallpa was raising under the pretext of conquer¬ 
ing a rebel Cacique, and, as it afterwards appeared, they 
were to make a junction (with other troops) to slay the 
Christians.*’ It appears, therefore, that Atahuallpa’s great 
friend among the Spaniards, who was not called upon to 
say anything in the matter, and who mentions it paren¬ 
thetically, believed in the warlike intentions of the im¬ 
prisoned Inca. 

When the sentence was communicated to the Inca, loud 
were his protestations against the injustice, the tyranny, 
and the ill-faith of Pizarro ; but all these complaints availed 
him nothing; and he prepared himself for death with that 
dignity which men who have long held high station and 
have been accustomed to act before a large audience are 
wont to show,—as if they said to themselves, “ We play a 
great part in human life, and that part shall suffer no 
diminution of its dignity in our hands.” When brought to 
the place of execution, he said that he w ould be a Christian 
—the threat of burning being found, as it often has been, 
a great enlightenment upon difficult points of doctrine, 
Vicente de Valverde baptized the Inca under the name of 
Don Juan Atahuallpa, and the new convert was then tied 
to a stake. Just before his death he recommended to the 
Governor his little children, whom he desired to have near 
him, and with these last words, the Spaniards who were 
surrounding him being good enough to say the “Credo" 
for his soul, he was suddenly strangled with a cross-bow 
string. That night his body was left in the great square, 
and in the morning he was buried with all pomp and 
honour in the church which the Spaniards had already 
built, “from which mode of burial," adds the official docu* 
ment, “all the principal Lords and Caciques who served 
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him received much satisfaction, considering the great 
honour which had been done to him, and knowing that 
by reason of his having been made a Christian he was 
not burnt alive, and that he was buried in the church as 
if he had been a Spaniard.” 1 

Atahuallpa, at the time of his death, was a man of fine 
presence, about thirty years of age, tending to corpulence, 
with a large, handsome, cruel-looking face, and with blood¬ 
shot eyes . 2 His disposition was gay—not that his gaiety 
was manifested with his own people, for dignity forbade 
that, but in his conversation with the Spaniards. The 
general impression of his abilities seems to have been 
favourable, and he was supposed to be an astute, clever 
man. In short, had the tables been reversed, and Ata¬ 
huallpa been bom in Estremadura instead of in Quito, he 
would probably have made as crafty, bold, unscrupulous, 
and cruel a commander as any one of his conquerors ; and, 
I doubt not, would have been equally devout. With his 
death fell the dynasty of the Incas, though afterwards, 
as we shall see, there were some mock-suns of Incas s$t 
up by the Spaniards, to serve their own purposes. 

It is difficult to say whether the execution of Atahuallpa 
was politic or not But certainly the whole scheme of 
Spanish conquest, as exemplified in Peru, was most unwise, 
if the preservation of the natives and their conversion are 
to be considered among the principal objects of the con- 

a uest, as they certainly were by many good men even at 
bat early period. The conquest always proceeded too 
fast; and the want of sufficient opposition prevented a 
sound growth in the new Spanish states. The Spaniards 
found themselves suddenly masters—in one day masters— 
of vast tracts of country and populous nations, about whose 
laws, manners, government, religion, language, and resources 
they knew almost nothing. This was too difficult a problem 
for human nature to solve. Accordingly, the Conquerors 
spread themselves, or, to use a bold metaphor, were spilt, 
over the country they conquered, like some noxious chemical 
fluid which destroys all life it touches; and well, indeed, 

1 Pedro Sancho, Rtlaiiont ; Ramusio, tom. 3, p. 200. 

* Xrrrz, p. 14. 
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might they have been considered as the plague of an 
offended deity! No legislation could prevent the evil 
consequences of a state of things so entirely abhorrent 
from good government as this was. 

There are, unfortunately, no more New Worlds to con¬ 
quer ; and human wisdom, which ever lingers on the road, 
and lives so much in retrospect, that a cynic would say it 
might almost as well deal with another world as so ex* 
clusively concern itself with the past history of this one, 
was certainly not more rapid or felicitous than usual in 
applying itself to the difficult circumstances which this 
newly-discovered continent produced in such abundance. 
It has been intimated before, and the history of Peru 
confirms the remark, that a weightier and more sustained 
endeavour on the part of the Spaniards to conquer and 
colonize, or mere missions to convert the natives, or 
simple traffic like the beginnings of the British East 
India Company, would probably have had a much less 
unsuccessful issue in civilizing, converting, and maintain¬ 
ing alive the inhabitants of the New World. But it is not 
for any one generation to comment very severely on its 
predecessors. The history of the most advanced tiroes 
presents nearly as much that is ludicrous, disastrous, and 
ill-considered, as can readily be met with at any previous 
period of the world. 

Thus, with some regrets, and much foreboding, we draw 
the curtain across the stage on which lies the body of the 
last great Inca,—to be borne by the Spaniards, with so 
much self-satisfaction at their own piety, not to any golden- 
plated temple of the Sun, but to their hastily-raised wooden 
church in Cassamarca. Meanwhile, in the distance, there 
rises before the prophetic eye a great picture, in which the 
lofty roads of Peru, the sumptuous temples, palaces, and 
gardens are already falling into swift destruction,—hence¬ 
forward to possess the interest only of ruins, and to be 
numbered with Babylon, Nineveh, and the things that 
have been. 

Man is the great conservator; man the great destroyer: 
but the most fatal destruction—the destruction that con¬ 
tinues to destroy—is when men stifle the inner life, and 
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slay the spirit, of their fellow-men. The historian of the 
Decline and Fall of Rome has declared that it was not the 
barbarians who destroyed the buildings of "the eternal 
city/' but the Roman citizens themselves, whose polity was 
broken up, who lived in a place too big for them, ana who 
quarried amongst the grand edifices of their forefathers, to 
provide for their mean, daily purposes. So it is always; 
and no calamity is to be deeply apprehended for a people, 
which does not strike a mortal blow at the national life 
of that people. Hie direst earthquakes (and no quarter of 
the globe has suffered more from these appalling disasters 
than the New World) leave but a slight scar behind. The 
most immense catastrophes of fire and flood, if the nation 
be but heartily alive, are soon smoothed over, and in a 
generation are not to be discerned, except by an increase 
of beauty in the city and of fertility in the fields. The 
most cruel wars often invigorate : Rome rises only greater 
from the vital conflicts she endured at the hands of the 
unrivalled Carthaginian. Nay, even conquest will not efface 
the essential being of a nation ; and many a people, com¬ 
pressed into narrower limits, or absolutely subjugated, by 
a dominant race, have bided their time, drinking in the 
secret benefits of great reverses,—have then raised their 
crests again, and become a world-famous nation. 

But the Spanish Conquest, both of Peru and Mexico, was 
one of those fatal blows to the conquered, of which the 
shock runs through national and social life, smiting the 
spinal cord of a people, and leaving them in a death-like 
paralysis. The men in a nation so subdued are as helpless 
and bewildered as animals would be who had lost their 
instinct All that the nation has accomplished in art, 
through science, or in architecture, is submissively ceded 
to the elements; and no man lifts his hand to protect or 
restore any work of his own or of his forefathers, which he 
had formerly delighted in. It is not an earthquake which 
has shaken these miserable men, but a new formation of 
their world that has overwhelmed them. All the old 
civilization—the record often of so much toil and blood and 
sorrow—is crushed for ever into a confused heap of rude 
materials, the simplest meaning of which it will hereafter 
require great study to decipher; and the nation, if it 
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survives in name, is but a relic, a warning, and a sign,—bike 
some bumt-out star, drifting along, hideous and purpose¬ 
less, amidst the full and shining orbs which still remain 
to adorn and vivify the Universe, 
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